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1 DARE fay J need make no 7 0 | 
for thus addrefling to your Lordſhip 
the works of a very near relation; a man 
who did honour to his family, ard to hu- 
man nature. Few people, without power 
or title, have ever commanded more re- 
ſpe& while they lived, or left behind them 
a more ſincere and vnaffected concern at 
their deaths. 25 
e eee of a man in a private 
ſtation, extending only to the circle of his 
own friends" and acquaintanee, will little 
intereſt the world at large : and therefore, 
whatever pleafure I may find in dwelling 
on the merits of a perſon, to whom I have 
had the greateſt obligations, and for whom 
I ſhall ever preſerve the moſt alleQionate 


A 2 


iv DEDICATION. 


eſteem, yet this is no place to indulge my- 


ſelf in ſuch a rememberance. My preſent 


buſineſs is with the author, not with the 


man: and as he was pleaſed on his death- 
bed to bequeath me the care of his writ- 
ings, I have here collected them together 


in a regular volume, which I now offer 
to your Lordſhip, and cannot doubt but 
it will be an acceptable preſent to the pu- 
blic. The ſeveral pieces which compoſe 


it, were written at different times, upon a 


ſubject uncommon; and as the author did 
not live to execute fully his deſign, I will 


beg your Lordſhip's patience a few mi · 


nutes, while I attempt ſome account and 
explanation of it. 
The ill conſequences of ſu ee to the 


peace and happineſs of mankind, always 


affected him with a very ſenſible concern; 


and having read and thought much upon 


the ſubject, he reſolved to give the world 
a hiſtory of falſe religion; Mhich he in- 


tended to deduce from its birth, through 


all the ſtages of its progreſs, quite down to 


the preſent times. But foreſeeing that his 


work would engage him in ſome of the 
abſtruſer parts of ancient learning, and 
knowing with what reluctance the genera: 
lity of readers fit down to any thing that 
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has an air of abſtraction, he choſe to caſt 
it into the form of dialogue; a manner of 


| writing which would allow him to enfiven 


his narrative, at times, with the viracity 
of converſation; and for this purpoſe he 


aſſigned to one of his ſpeakers a more free 
and ſprightly character, who might ,now 


and then ſtart a pleaſant objection, or pur- 
ſue a vein of railiery, without degrading 
from the dignity of the ſubject, or im- 
peaching the ſeriouſneſs of the author. 
There are likewile another reaſon which 
inclined him to write in dialogue, and that 
was his own eaſe : for, ſenſible that his 
work would be voluminous, he chuſe ra- 
ther to give it to the public at intervals in 
a ſeries of converſations, than in one con- 
tinued diſcourſe ; that, ſo he might pauſe 
whenever his ming required . relaxation, 
and return a again to his ſtudies, when 
leiſure from other affairs permitted him. 

The deſign, my Lord, was noble, 
comprehenſive and uſeful; and his work, 
as your Lordſhip ſees, would have grown 
more intereſting in every ſtep of its pro- 
greſs. For after having pointed out the 
more ſtriking abuſes of natural religion in 
the Pagan world, when in the courſe of 
A 
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his ſubject he came to examine thoſe of re- 
1 Ad. to mark. the - Chiefer” Gere 


FF + £©% Vo 


it is wy that treating of times 13 re- 
mote from our own, and of ſubjects which 
are of preſent and univerſal importance, 


he muſt have engaged the attention of his 


readers more ſtrongly, and have found an 


ampler ſcope for the exerciſe of his genius. 


But while he was buſy in collecting mite- 
nals for the.proſecution of this undertak- 
ing, his ſtudies were ſuſpended on a ſud- 
den by ill health; and after he had ſtrug- 
gled feveral years in vain, as your Lord- 
fhip knows, with a rooted and inveterate 
diforder, the world loſt a man of the moſt 
exemplary virtue, and an author of diſtin- 


ee abilities. 5 hogan 


However, tho' death prevented Hir 
from bringing his work to a full concluſion, 


it cannot be ſaid to be left altogether im- 
perfect; and this is owing to the nature of 
its ſubject. For hiſtory, unleſs it be in- 
terrupted in the midſt of ſome important 


narration, is always perfect as far as it 


goes; and it would be very hard, when 
an author gives us pleaſure, that we 
ſhould think the worſe of what he has 
left us, becauſe he did not live to ſatisfy 


DEDICATION 
entirely our wiſhes. This would- be to 
reſemble the unhappy man deſcribed by 


the half of Livy which is loſt, that he 
other half which remains. 


are in a manner, independent of the reſt, 
and complete by themſelves. - It ſeems as 
if the author had a mind to try his hand in 
theſe previous eſſays, before he proceeded 
to his larger undertaking. The firſt of 


19- them ſhews, that every man's religion re- 
rd ceives its principal feature or particular caſt, 
ate from the prevailing bias of his natural 
oſt temper; which is more eſpecially exem- 
tn- plified i in the caſe of a rapturous and extra. 
vagant devotion, ariſing, as our author 
Jim ſuggeſts, from the amorous. warmth of the 


enthuſiaſt's heart. 

The ſecond piece condems the WAY 
ties, to which many people have ſubmitted 
themſelves on a falſe perſuaſion of religion; 
as if mortification and unlimited felf-denial 
in this life were neceſſary qualifications to 
obtain happineſs in the next: Our author, 
on the contrary, proves, by a great va: 
ety of arguments, that pleaſure and vir- 
we are not ſuch inconſiſtent things as ſome 


Prior, who was ſo afflicted with regret for 
could never find it in his heart to read the 


The two firſt pieces, in aliſs RE I | 


them, and that the innocent uſe of the en - 


| joyments, which God has ſo bountifully 
ſcattered over the world, is the beſt and 
ſureſt way of fulfilling: the will of our 


Creator. In the courſe of this argument 
ſome other points offer themſelves occaſi- 
onally to. be conſidered, which he has 
touched with great elegance; and in the 
concluſion of this piece, he prepares his 
reader for the expectation of his N 
work. 


The hiſtory then of falſe religion pro- 


perly opens in the third dialogue, wherein 


is ſnewn, that the firſt and moſt innocent 


ſpecies of idolatry, which mankind were 
guilty of, was the worſhip of the ſun and 


moon; whoſe tranſcendent. majeſty and 


endet are ſo calculated to allure the eye, 
and to ſtrike the mind with a religious re- 


verence, that it was hardly peſlible for re- 


cent, wondering and illiterate mortals, to 


have withſtood fo prevailing and univerſal 
a temptation. The deſire of flying to ſome 


ſuperior power for protection is natural to 


the very heart of man, and when he had 
forgot the true God, what ſo likely to en- 
gage his adoration, as the golden ſun in 
ſplendor likeſt heaven, according to the 
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language of Milton; and the moon Walk 
ing in brightness, according to the lan- 
guage of holy feripture? Theſe two great. 
er Iumiparies being thus once deified, 
mankind ran very faſt into all the ſubſe: 
quent infatuations of Sabiiſm, or idolatry 
of the bright hoſt of heaven. Nor yet con- 
tented, but inclining ſtil] to a nearer pre- 


F ſence. of divinity, | they came in time to 
. worſhip terreſtrial fire, firſt in emblem of 
8 the ſidereal deities, and after wards, forget- 
r ting it to be a repreſentative, - 6n-its-own 

account. From hence the tranſition was 
ow” ealy to the worſhip of ſpirit or ether, and 
_ in ſhort; to all the ſucceſſive inlargements 
N of their phyſical apotheoſis, or deification 
= of the parts of nature. But here our au- 
NU 


thor gives his reader a caution, not to be- 
leve that all the parts of this natural theo- 
logy were of equal, or nearly equal anti- 
quity; or that many of them were not 
eren of 'a later date in hiſtory, than ſome 
parts both of their heroic and ſymbolic 
worſhip ; altho' for the ſake of clearneſs 
and diſpatch he has given them precedence, 
and thrown them together into one gene- 
al view, as parts of an intire ſyſtem, This 


$ the ſubje& of the third dialogue. 


1 
3 
£ 
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confuſion of the natural with the civil part 
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The fourth proceeds, from the confide- 
W of natural theology, to explane the 
riſe and grounds of heroic and ſymbolio 
worſhip in Egypt: the one being paid by 


rude unthinking mortals in their exceſs. of 


gratitude to departed benefactors; the 
other being only a | conſequence of the 
former, when the appropriated - ſymbolic 


animal, like images in the Roman church, 


grew to uſurp the divine honours, of its 
principal, and from a characteriſtic emblem 


came to be conſidered as an original and 


proper divinity. In the courſe of this 
converſation ſome account is given of bie- 
roglyphical or picture: writing in Egypt, to 
which rhe animal apotheoſis owed its birth; 
and likewiſe of the metempſychoſis, which 
odd imagination our author ſuppoſes. to 
have ariſen, as well as the worſhip of ant 
mals, from the ſame previous uſe of hiero- 
glyphic characters. The piece concludes 
with ſlightly touching upon the induſtrious 


of their theology, when the great maſters 
of Egyptian wiſdom, grown aſhamed of 
the birth and exploits of their ancient he. 
roes, invented the maſk of phyſical mytho- 
logy, to ſcreen the literal doctrine under I ta] 
the pretext of an allegorical interpretation. 
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Theſe are the TUNERS & the Fourth did 


logue. 4 i Shs Ok 


0 The ffs profeſſes” to 'acconnt for the 
5 origin of the rite of factißce; 5 but this be! 
of ing a ſubje& about which there is a receiv. | 
16 ed and eſtabliſhed” opinion, I chuſe to be 
he filent upon it; and ſhall only obſerve in 
lic general, that it is written with great acu- 
ch, men, and equal to any of the former in the 
its happineſs and elegance of irs compoſition. | 

em Thus far our author had gone in the 


znd execution of his extenſive plan, and was 
this buſy about a ſixth. dialogue, When ill 
hie- health interrupted, and untimely death 
106 totally defeated his deſigns, © The ſubject 
of this next intended piece was che cere- 
mony of luſtration among the ancients, 
which would very pertinently have follow- 
ed the preceding one on the rite of ſacri- 
fice : but not living to finiſh it to his ſatis: 
faction, he left abſolute” orders on his 
deathibed to have it deſtroyed, together 
with all his manuſcript papers. 
Having thus given a brief account of 
the author's intended work, T might now 
releaſe your Lordſhip, but that it ſeems 
ineumbent on me, before 1 conclude, to 
ake ſome notice of an invidious reflection 
alt upon him in certain late eſſays, where: 


x DED ITI CATTI ON. 
in he is called a follower and ſervant of my 


Lord Shaftsbury. The antagoniſt of the 
characteriſtics, in his ſecond tract on the 


motives to virtue, confutes that very whim- 


ſical doctrine which his Lordſhip had endea- 


voured to eſtabliſh, of a taſte in morals ; 
and having quoted ſome ſentences to his 
purpoſe, he adds, The noble writer 
** hath innumerable paſlages of this kind; 
ſo many that it were labour loſt to tran- 
& ſcribe them: and one of his followers 
% hath affirmed in {till more emphatical 
<. expreſſions, if poſſible, | than his maſter, 
that the height of virtuoſoſhjp is virtue.“ 
Theſe are the words, and leſt we ſhould 
miſtake the perſon aimed at in this deſcrip- 
tion, a marginal note refers us to letters of 
Philemon to Hydaſpes. | 

I muſt confeſs I am altogether at a 1 
to gueſs at the motives which could induce 
this ingenious, writer, thus wantonly and 
unjuſtly. to . throw: out a, ſneer againſt a 
man, from whom he never received the 
leaſt provocation; and much more, what 
could tempt him to make ule of ſuch ill. 
beral and plebeian language. r Ge 
Did the eſſa y- writer mean to inſmuate, 
by calling my Lord Shaftsbury his maſter, 
that he had adopted the notions. and prin- 
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y ciples of that noble author? I know, from 
e many intimate converſations with him, that 
e he intirely diſapproved them ; and tho? he 
N- had the higheſt opinion of his Lordſhip's 
A genius, learning and public ſpirit, yet that 
8 3 he thought him miſtaken in moſt of his 
= - religious and moral tenets. This I am 
er able to affirm upon knowlege, and I chal.- 
d; lenge the eſſay- writer to produce a ſingle 
an- ſentence from any part of his works, 
ers which ſhall contradict what is here advanc- 
cal ed. The paſſage in queſtion, taken ſepa- 
er, rately and alone (a very unfair way of 
e. quoting) will yet never anſwer the end 
alg for which it was quoted ; but to any 


one who reads the whole page where it 
ſtands, it will appear, that nothing was 
farther from the writer's thoughts than to 
ſet up a taſte in morals, as the guide'and 
criterion of virtuous conduct. And if the 
eſay-writer will examine the ſecond dia- 
logue, from whence this half ſentence is 
fallely * quoted, he will find in it expreſ- 
ons as ſtrong and emphatical, for the 
ſcheme of intereſted virtue, as are to be met 
with in his own eſſay on that ſubje&. 


* The author's own words are, Virtue alone is 
the truth and perfection of virtuoſoſhip.“ 


B 
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Upon the whole, making all the allow- 
"ances which candor requires of me, J can- 
not help conſidering this paſſage as a petu- 
lant, ill-natured and ungentleman-like re- 
proach ; nor leſs impolitic than unprovok- 
ed; there being ſo fair a topic of recrimi- 
nation upon the author of it : for if ever 
any writer more remarkably put himſelf to 
ſervice to another, it 1s this very eſſay . 
lt writer, whole maſter. every body knows. 
4 1 have nothing more to add, but to beg 
ik your Lordſhip's pardon for this long ad- 
10 dreſs, and to aſſure you that I am with 
all poſſible reſpect and eſteem, 


Tour LORDSHI P' 


1 0 Maſt ovedient ſervant, 


II 


FRANCIS COVENTRY. 


Wi 


PHIL E MON 


* 


I 
1 H Y 1 S: 
ay 
nll RELATING 
Þ bs 4 
n A CONVERSATION with 
I HoR T ENns1us, upon the ſubject of 
ary F. 
alſe Religion. 
im 90 Sf 
In which is endeavoured to be ſhewn, 
That the beſt Key to Men's REL161ovs 
OxconoMy is the oblervation of their 
Natural Temper ; 
AND 
That every inſtance of Farsk Coxvucr 4 in the 
one, is to be reſolved into ſome correſponding | 
TRY: Peculiarity in the other : 


With a more particular Application to the Caſe of an 
EXTRAVAGANT DEVATION. 
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p H 1 I. E M ON 


To 


EHT DAS T E 8, etc. 


AM ſure, my Hydaſpes, I need no apology for 


* 


calling off your attention a-while from the gay 
purſuits of the town, to give you ſome ſhare in thoſe 
calmer pleaſures in which Hortenſius and I have been 
ingaged ſince I left you. You are not of the number 
of too many polite people, who know no entertain- 
ment beyond what crouds and public ſcenes can give 
them ; but ſtepping alide ſometimes from the noiſe 
and hurry of a more expoſed life ; can with a much 
truer reliſh of happineſs enjoy yourſelf or your friend 
in private, It is your peculiar felicity to have united 
two characters, which many miſtake for inconſiſtent, 
becauſe ſo” rarely found together, the philoſopher, 


and the gentleman, This is a part ſo natural to you, 


that whether I have attended you in the mixed and 
falhionable ſecieties of the world, or in the ſeleck 
parties of men of letters and erudition, I have never 
been able to determine whether you have better ac- 
commodated yourſelf to the pleafantty of the one, 
or the ſeverity of the other; for indeed you have 
been univerſally careſſed and applied to as the very 
life and ſpirit of both. I wiſh, methinks, for the 
| B 3, 
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world's ſake at leaſt, Hortenſius had a little more of 

this happy popularity of diſpoſition. It is pity his 
great worth ſhould be known only withia the circle 
of a few particular friends Tt ſeems a kind of 
public injury in him to conceal the many valuable 
qualifications he is maſter of in ſhade and obſcurity, 
which ought rather to be made conſpicuous for com- 
mon benefit, But Hortenſius is inflexibly refolved to 
purſue his retired courſe of living——and after all, 
it is a pardonable fault at leaſt, ſince it is perhaps the 
only one to be found in his whole character, that he 
is not enough liberal of the good influences of it. 

When J went ſome time ago out of town, it was, 
as you know, to make this excellent perſon a viſit. 
As you have often heard me expreſs a more than or- 
dinary pleaſure in his converſation; I dare ſay you 
are not without a curioſity to know upon what points 
of any moment it has chiefly turned, during wy ſtay 
with him. 

The firſt evening that I reached the agreeable ſcene 
of my friend's retreat, I found him fitting at the end 
of a favourite walk in his garden, with a book in his 
band; and ſo . ſeemingly intent upon what he was 
reading, that I bad got near enough to ſpeak to him, 
before he diſcovered any thing of me. Upon my 
calling him by his name, he roſe up in haſte, and 
coming eagerly towards me, embraced me with that 
natural flow of good humour, and openneſs of ſoul, 
which diſtinguiſhes the genuine ſincerity of the friend, 
from the counterfeit complaiſance of the mere well- 
bred man, As ſoon as our firſt interview was over, 
what grave moraliſt, ſaid I, Hortenſius, were you 
converſing with juſt now, who had ſo ingaged your 
attention, that you ſaw nothing of me as I came 


along * walk, till I diſcovered my ſelf, by ſpeaking 
to you ? 


CONVERSATION FIRST. 19 


of Perhaps, returned he, you will not be of opinion 
is my ſtudies were ſo very ſerious, when I tell you it 
le was a piece of Engliſh poetry I was peruſing, and a 

of late one too, continued he, ſmiling 

ble The eſſay on man, ſaid I, as uſual, 1 ſuppoſe, or 

ty, ſome of the other moral pieces, of the ſame excel- 
m- lent author; for, to ſay the truth, there are very 
to few other modern performances in the poetical kind, 
all, which 1 can imagine a man of your ſedate rational 
the turn of thinking would be likely to beſtow ſo ſerious 
t he a review upon. Our later poets have ſeldom riſen 

| higher than bare amuſement at the beſt ; pure de- 

was, ſcription for the moſt part holding the place of ſenſe 
vilit. with them “, till the celebrated author of the eſſay 
n or- appeared on the behalf of the long injured muſes, 
7 you and undertook to reſcue them from an imputation too 
Joints commonly thrown upon them by men of ſeverer 
y ſtay thought, of being become like too many others of 
| WH their ſex, little better than agreeable triflers. He 
ſcene indeed, it is on all hands confeſſed, has abundantly 
ze end re-eſtabliſhed their finking reputation; has raiſed the 
in bis ſacred name and office of poet to its original credit 
e was and dignity ; or in his own beautiful way of expreſ- 
o him, Wl fog it, 
E 4 0 Turn'd the tuneful art | 
im that From ſounds to things, from fancy to the heart +. 
of ſoul, In him the philoſopher and the poet go hand in 
: friend, hand, and you have all the uſe and inſtruction of the 
re well- Wl bc proſe writing conveyed to you under the additi- 
as over, onal recommendation of the moſt graceful and po- 
ere you liſhed numbers. Excellent reſtorer of the true poetic 
ged your B 3 

| came 

ſpeaking * Mr. Pope's epiſtle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 148. 


Eſſays, part IV. line 179. 
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character! which one, who well underſtood it, has 
repreſented to be, 


Simul et jucunda et idoneo dicere vitæ *. 


But a genius, like Mr. Pope's, is one of thofe choicer 
bounties of heaven, which are beſtowed only on ſome 
few more exalted and favourite ſpirits, 


quibus arte benigna 
E meliore luto finxit precordia Titan . 


Here Hortenſius interrupted | ſee, ſays he, 
Philemon, you are not proof againſt the enchantment 
of this ſubje& ; but are running out into your uſual 
vein of enthuſiaſm upon it, for which, you know, I 
have ſo often rallied you; comparing in ſome degree 
the effect which the fancied preſence of this great 
man has always upon your miad and thought, to that 
mylterious change which is wrought upon the poet's 
own in his inſpired moments, when under the propi- 
tious influence of his invoked muſe, and in the full 


„ * „ . . 
ecſtacy of her divine communications! However, 


now you are come again to your ſelf, and your firſt 


heat and glow of fancy is pretty well over, I will be 
ſerious in owning to you that it was Mr. Pope's eſſay 
to which I was indebred for my entertainment when 


you entered the garden. I had been reviewing a fa- 


vourite paſſage of mine there, and was purſuing a train 
of reflections which that had ſuggeſted to me. 

Perhaps, ſaid I, you will oblige me fo far as 
to communicate ſome ſhare of your garden-entertain- 
ment to your friend, and to admit me as a party 
with you in thefe your evening meditations : This 


* Hor. de Art. Poet. 334. 
+ Juv. Sat. lib. 5. v. 34, 35. var. 
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will be an effectual means to check any farther ſallies 
of my enthuſiaſm, and to reduce me from thoſe irre- 
gular ferments of imagination you are uſed to rally 
me upon, to the ſoberer exereiſes of reaſoning and 
philoſophy. „ 
With all my heart, replied Hortenſ ius; but the 
ſubject I was upon is pretty extenſive, ani we ſhall 
hardly be able to go thro” with it to night It will 


not be long before we ſhall be called in to ſupper : It 


will ſerve to entertain us ſome morning, whilſt you 
are ſo good as to ſtay with me, when we ſhall have 
more leiſure to purſue it. 

This was a very genteel rebuke to me for growing 
ſerious, as I dare ſay you muſt have thought, a little 
out of ſeaſon 3 conſidering I had but juſt ſaluted, as 
it were, my friend, whom 1 had not ſeen ſome time. 
[immediately took the hint, and we fell, as was more 
ſuitable, into ſome topics of à private nature, uſual 
at firſt meeting, which laſted us to ſupper-time-; 
after which the remainder of the evening was taken 
up with ſeveral indifferent matters, juſt as they hap- 
pened to ariſe, without order or connection, and at a 
moderate hour we bad good-night, 
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"II 


+- 


* 


4 


HE next morning, the day proving extremely 
fine, Hortenſius propoſed to me to have 


breakfaſt in the garden, which I readily came into 
and it was accordingly ſoon after brought to us, in a 


little retiring room, which he had built there for the 
convemency of avoiding the interruptions of his do- 
meſtic affairs, and of enjoying a freer air, and more 


extended proſpect, whenever the ſeaſon of the year, 
and ſtate of the weather, ſhould invite to ſuch a te- 
treat. It is here he frequently amuſes his ſolitary 


hours, and has generally half a dozen of his favou- 
rite authors lying about for that purpoſe—— This 
was a fair occaſion to remind him of the promiſe he 
had made me, of renewing his laſt evening ſpeculati- 
on with me at a fayourable opportunity, which I ac- 


_ cordingly loſt no time to do, as ſoon as breakfaſt was 


removed It was but, I told him, to give his free 
thoughts voice and accent ; he would, I hoped, be 
under no reſtraint upon the account of my being pre- 
ſent ; eſpecially, as this would not be the firſt time 
he had made me ſo much his friend, as to initiate 
me into theſe ſacred myſteies of his retirement, 
Since you will needs, Philemon, ſaid he, bear 2 
part with me in theſe my ſolitary exerciſes, I will in- 
troduce them to you in the ſame manner as, I told 
you, I fell into them my ſelf, by reading to you a 
paſſage out of Pope. But I muſt firſt oblige you to 
this condition, that you ſhall not run out any more 


into general panegyric upon the author (of whoſe ſu- 
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perior merit nothing can give me an higher alta 
than I have at preſent) but confine yourſelf intirely 
to the matter of his refletions——-It is here in the by 
third part of the eſſay on man, where he is deſcrib- 
ing the firſt openings of religious truths upon the ſim- 
pler ages of the world. Societies, he tells us, were 
not as yet inlarged beyond the limits of fi ngle fami- 


mel 

On lies: the younger branches of which looked no high - 

N er in the chain of things, than to their parent, from 
1s whoſe loins they were more immediately propagated : 

3 eſteeming him not as the ſubſtitute of ſome ſuperior 


providence, but as himſelf the very fountain-head, 
from whence their being, and all the advantages of ; 
it, were ultimately derived to them. Till at length, 
the ſad experience of this their parent's mortality, 


is do- 
more 
- year, | 
1 A re- 


olitary put them upon inquiring after another, and farther 
favou- cauſe of all theſe things; they concluding with great 
—This reaſon, that he could not be the original author of 
os life and happineſs to others, whom they had found 
a ſo unable to continue them to himſelf, beyond the 


FRE [limits aſſigned by ſome more powerful ſuperior, Take 
© & was the thought 1 in the poet's own ee 


his free 155 | 

ped, be 1 drooping, fed ning, dying, they . 
ing pre- Whom they rever'd as God, to mourn as man: 
irſt time Then looking up from fire to fire, explor'd 

> initiate one g fir ſt father, and that firit ador'd. 
. Or plain tradition that this all begun 


"han Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to ſon, 
183 The workman from the work diſtin was known, 
8, I told And ſimple reaſon never ſought but one. 

to you Ere wit oblique had broke that ſteady light, 

ge you 0 Man, like his maſter, ſaw that all was right, 

any more To virtue, in the paths of pleaſure, trod, 


whoſe ſu- And own'd a father, when he own'd a God, 
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Love all the faith, and all th' allegiance then, 
For nature knew no right divine in men ; | 
No ill could fear in God: and underſtood 

A ſovereign being, but a ſovereign good. * 


How amiable a repreſentation this of the divine 
being ! a being, whoſe worſhip is love and gratitude! 
whoſe ſervice a ſtate of manly and rational freedom 
whoſe ſovereignty over us but a more inlarged power, 
guided by a never-ceaſing diſpoſition to do us good 
a God, whole proper character is that moſt indearing 
one of Father! what a noble aſſemblage of tender 

and affecting ideas! how different from the too uſual 
repreſentations of this matter ! By a certain way of 
thinking, Philemon, that prevails upon this ſubject, 
one would be tempted to imagine, men were taught | 
to believe in a Manichean evil god at the helm of 
things, inſtead of a kind and benevolent principle. 
They never ſeem to conceive of deity, as of an af- 
feQionate father to the whole ſyſtem of rational be- 
ings that hang upon his care; whoſe only poſſible 
motive in bringing them into exiſtence, could be to 
communicate happineſs to them; and diffuſe upon 
them the kindly influences of his love and bounty: 
But rather paint him to their frighted imaginations, 
with all the pomp and terror of dreadful and auſtere 
Majeſty ; a kind of omnipotent tyrant at the head of 
an univerſe of ſlaves: who, accordingly muſt pay 
their court to him, if they hope to eſcape his ven- 
geance, or taſte any thing of his favour, by abject 
ſervility, mean adulation, and forced reverence, Yet 
Philemon, the language of unprejudiced reaſon and 
nature ſpeaks quite other things of a ſupreme Mana- 
ger. There we find, as our poet has judiciouſly ob- 


Hon 
Jour 


* Eſſay on wan, part III. line 224. 
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ſerved, a ſovereign being, and a ſovereign good are 


equivalent expreſſions. Indeed the two ideas are ſo 
intimately allied to each other, that ſo long as man- 


* kind retained any thing of their firſt ſimplicity and 
native ingenuity of mind, they could hardly be ſup- 
vine poſed to ſeparate them. For what thoughts could 
ade! creatures, newly become conſcious to themſelves 
om of imparted exiſtence and happineſs, entertain of the 
wer, great Author of ſuch unmerited bleſſings, but that he 
ood! muſt be in himſelf a being of the moſt perfect bene - 
aring volence? nothing but the extremeſt perverſeneſs, or 
ender worſe ingratitude, could prevent their being led from 
uſual the manifold experience they had of his goodneſs, to 
yay Of WW the thankful acknowlegement of it: or, as our r author 
abject, beautifully expreſſes it, their owning 
taught Z 
mot a Father, when they own'd a God. 
nciple. I muſt confeſs, ſaid I, Hortenſius, interrupting 
12 af- him, I am very much of your opinion as to the firſt 
nal be. BY (i of Theiſm in the world ; ſuppoſing, as you do, 
poflible I that men were ever left to b themſelyes into the 
d be 6 delief of a God by their meer natural light, without 
ſe upon any originally revealed notices of this kind conveyed 
bounty): WY fom father to ſon in a way of tradition. For this, 
nations; you know, ſome have aſſerted to be the real truth of 
J auſtere the caſe 3 and indeed there is a great deal may be 
; head of ſaid for this fide of the queſtion. The poet himſelf 
nuſt pa) bas a glance at it in the paſſage you have been read- 
his ven ing out of him. 
by abject 


ace, Let Or plain tradition that this all begun, 
eaſon and Convey'd unbroken faith from fire to ſon, 
me Mana” 
;ouſly ob- However, as I ſaid before, allowing the truth of 
bor hypotheſis, and that revelation had nothing to do 
. 
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in the affair, I am much more inclined to reſolve the 
belief of a deity. as you have done, into a principle 
of oatural gratitude, than, with. Epicurus, and his 


followers, into I know not what ſuperſtitious awe and 
- dread. men are. under of inviſible power, 


At leaſt, returned Hortenſius, if 1 was to admit 
ſuch a natural, jealouſy and apprehenſion of inviſible 
power, as theſe gentlemen contend for, I ſhould 
bardly think of making the uſe they do, of it, to dif- 


prove the real exiſtence of any ſuch power. Sure it 


is an odd way of reaſoning men out of their belief of 
a God, to, tell them the fear of him is natural to. 
them. For indeed allowing the paſſion to be natural, 
L ſhould be apt to conclude from the analogy of all 
other natural paſſions, that it muſt have a foundation 


in nature; ſome ſuitable and correſpondent object in 


the reality and conſtitution of things, - 

You know, ſaid I, Hortenſius, they pretend to 
derive this fear and ſuſpicion of mankind ſolely from, 
their ignorance of the cauſes of natural events, $0 
Lucretius, upon the principles of the ſe, exprelly 
tells us. I ſee you have the works of that poet here, 
give me leave to turn to the paſſage. 


Quippe ita formido mortales continet omnes, 
 Quod multa in terris fieri, cœloque tuentur, 
Quorum operum cauſas nulla ratione videre. 

Poſſunt, ac fieri diviao numine rentur *. 


And Horace, you muſt remember, mentions. it as an 
inſtance of philoſophical heroiſm, which but few could 
attain to, to be able to contemplate the grandeur and 
regularity of nature without a little ſpice of this po- 


pular ſuperſtition, 


* Lib. I. v. 152. Vid, etiam lib. V. v. un lib. VI. 
v. 49 to 56. 
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Hunc "+ Ig et ſtellas, et decedentia certis 


Tempora momentis, funt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpectent *. 


* 


But then if the ſtated and ordinary courſe of nature 
is ſo apt to inſpire a ſuperſtitious awe and reverence, 
the more extraordinary and unuſual phenomena will 
have a much ſtronger effect this way. For beſides 
that the mere circumſtance of their being uncommon 


has a more obvious tendency to beget ſurprize, many 


of them may be ſaid to have, as it were, ſomething 
of natural pomp, aud terror even in themſelves. As 
for inſtance, thunderings, lightenings, various kinds 
of meteors, earthquakes, etc, agrecably to the ob- 
ſervation of another poet of the Epicurean perſuaſion. 


primus in orbe deos fecit timor, ardua cælo 
Fulmina cum cæderent, diſcuſſaque mcenia flammis, 
Atque iQus flagraret Athos 4 

And ſo Horace intimen a particular - preg in thun- 
Cœlo tonantem credidimus Jovem 


Regnare ——4 


And Lucan, I remember, almoſt in the ſame words, 


= *7 


-per fulmina tantum 
 Sciret adhuc ſolum cœlo regnare tonantem ||, 


Now with a view to the eradicating theſe 8 ſu- 
perſtitions, and to the freeing men from the ſlavery 


* Hor, epiſt. lib. I. epiſt. VI. v. 4. 

Pet. Arb. frag. ſat. p. 524. ed. Mich. Had, 
Hor. Odarum lib. III. ode 5. 

| Lucan, lib, III. Phar. v. 319, 320, var, 
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of thoſe religious fears which their ignorance of the 
cauſes and proceedure of natural events had ſubject- 
ed them to; Epicurus, as his interpreter and great 
panegyriſt Lucretius informs us; undertook to inſtruct 
them in a more accurate knowlege of nature; to ex- 
plain to them her ſeveral phznomena, and give a 
phyſical ſolution of her various operations upon no 


higher a principle than mere matter in motion. Hear 


how the poet panegyrizes his maſter upon this. noble 
and generous enterprize. Speaking of that abject 


ſtate of mind to which ſuperſtition had reduced men, 


Epicurus, he tells us, was the firſt who durſt open! 
attack the ſla viſn impoſtare, 


Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra: 
Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nee minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit ecelum ; ſed eo magis acrem 
Virtutem incitat animi, confringere ut arcta 
Naturæ primus portarum clauſtra cupiret “. 
He hoped, it ſeems, by penetrating into the intimate 
rcaſons of things, to give a compleat key to the ſeve- 
ral productions of nature; and that the notion of a 
ſuperintending deity Rey be effectually baniſhed'out 
of the world, if he could but perſuade. men to admit 
that the courſe of affairs might go on as ſucceſsfully 
without his concurrence. And after the poet in the 
three following lines has led his philoſophical hero 
thro' the whole compaſs of nature, he goes on to 
' repreſent him returning in a kind of triumph from tlic 
' ſucceſs of his wonderful diſcoveries ; holding out, as 
it were, to view a rationale of the univerſe, and ad- 


judging the full powers and extent of natural Me- 


chaniſm. 


* Luc. lib. . 67. 
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Unde refert 4 victor quid poſlit oriri, 
. il Quid nequeat ®*ﬀ— 
& And yet, interrupted Hortenſius, after all this 
* pompous parade of ſcience, what is the philoſophy 
2 of this his boaſted Epicurus, even according to his 
0 own account of it, but a continued ſeries of blunder 
85 and abſurdity ? 7 a 
le That is true, ſaid I, but the poet has certainly 
ec embelliſhed his philoſophical romance with number- 
en, I ifs beautiful turns of thought, and an uncommon 


nly ſtrength and majeſty of ſtile and expreſſion. 

An excellent poet, returned Hortenſius, but a 
wretched bungler in reaſoning ! For not to deſcend 
to the minuter branches of this Epicurean ſyſtem, 

: what is the general foundation which it proceeds 
upon, the eternity of matter in motion, but a mere 


«a gratis dictum ? A notion obſtinately taken up againſt 
the inflexible reaſon and truth of things ? 1 do not 
deſign to enter into a particular confutation of it, 

mate MW but ſhall only obſerve, that the idea of ſelf-exiſtence 

ſeve- ¶ b not only incompatible with ſeveral} known proper- 
of a tes of matter, but repugnant to the general nature of 
dout Mitt. And yet if we ſhould allow matter to have 

admit been eternal, we could not admit it to have been e- 

$fully ernally in motion; for that would be to make moti- 

in the Non to be of the eſſence of matter, 3 to plain 

| hero Neidenees of fact and experience 9. 

on to | 

m the , Lib, I. 1 

c See Dr. Clarke's being and attrib. p. 22, &c. Gur- 

hut, as 


don's Boyle's let. ſerm. 4. Relig. of nature delin. p. 76, 


od ad- y. Bent]. Boyle's lect. ferm. 6. Addit. to Law's notes on 
al Me- in's orig. evil, p. 13. Baxter's inquiry into the nat. of 
de hum. foul at large. 


y Newtoni optice. qu: ult, p. 341, 343. Guidon's ſerm. 
age 169, &c Bentley's Boyle's le, ſerm. 3. 
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So that had the Epicurean philoſophy facceeded never 
ſo well in the explication of nature from theſe principles, 
yet the principles themſelves can never paſs upon men 
of thought and juſt reflection without much better 
proofs than a bare /p/e dixit. This is an error at the firſt 
ſetting out, ſufficient to blaſt the whole ſcheme at 
once. Seriouſly, Philemon, one cannot enough won» 
der at the extreme folly of all ſuch ſchemiſts as pre- 
tend to account for things upon principles of mecha- 
niſm, when the origin of that mechaniſm itſelf, upon 
their hypotheſis, is a greater difficulty, than any of 
thoſe it 1s introduced to explain, For deduce one 
thing from another ever ſo long in a mechanical ſe- 
ries, without running up to the firſt mover ; what 
do you, but repeat the old exploded conceit of the 
elephant, and the tortoife ? All mechanical ſolutions 
of natural events, tho' never fo juſt as far as they go, 
yet leave us at laſt in as great ignorance as they 
found us, It may be we are got to a ſecond or 
third remove, and have ſhifted the difficulty from the 
elephant to the tortoiſe, But that fatal que lion re- 
curring at every turn, “ and the tortoiſe itſelf how?” 
muſt ever {top us in our progreſs, till we have plac- 
ed ſome immaterial, intelligent, ſelf-aQtive principle 
at the head of affairs. Our great theoriſt, the admi · 
rable Sir Iſaac Newton, a much better philoſopher, | 
do not ſay meerly, than Epicurus, or Lueretius, or beyc 
any of the more modern retaliers of their blunders ; a firt 
but even than any of the molt celebrated ones, whe MF B. 
ther of ancient or modern times; he, I ſay, was poſe, 
well aware of this truth, and has born full teſtimony 

to it. For tho' he had abundantly confirmed and e- 
| ſtabliſhed his principle of univerſal gravity upon the 
authority of well-tried facts and experiments, an 

afterwards applied it with anſwerable ſuccels to the 
theory and explication of the mundane ſyſtem ; je 


T 
t 1 


bnem, 
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he never conſiders it otherwiſe than as a fact *, of 


which he owns at the ſame time the cauſe to be 


wholly unknown to him. And ſo far is he from 
thinking, that becauſe this principle may ſerve to ac- 
count for other things, therefore it needs no account 
to be given of itſelf, that on the contrary, he gives 
hints 4 of ſome accounts he had been endeavouring 
to form to himſelf of it; and finding none of them 


anſwer bis purpoſe, concludes at laſt, with reſolving 


it into a divine energy and ſuperintendence, as ſeeing 
it utterly irreconcileable with any natural or mechani- 
cal principles J. 

So that upon the whole, the falſe triumphs of the 
Epicureans upon this article of natural cauſes amount 
at laſt to a public teſtimony againſt themſelves ; and 
under a pretence of proclaiming their victory, do but 
more effectually confirm their intire overthrow and 
defeat. For whilſt, with a deſign to explode the be- 
lief of a God, they have gone about to explain na- 
ture without him, the ill ſucceſs they have met with 
in their attempt, is to them at leaſt a very convincing 
proof how impraQticable ſuch an explication really is. 
And thus, by pretending to popular ſuperſtition about 
a deity, they haye laid the ground and foundation of 
a rational perſuaſion of him; and ſhewn juſt enough 
of the nature and powers of ſecond cauſes to eſtabliſh 
beyond all poſſible doubt the neceſſity and reality of 


a firſt, 


But this is wandering too far from our preſent pur- 
pole, I am not, you know, undertaking to detect 
and expoſe every error and inconſiſteney in the Epi- 


* Prin, phil. ſchol. gen. ſub finem. p. 344. Ort. 
p. 374. | | 
ft Optics, p. 350, and elſewhere, 


} Newtoni Jptice, p. 373. Prin. phil. ſchol, gen, ſub 
nem, p. 344. | | 
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| eurean ſyſtem ; my quarrel at preſent being only with 
one particular circumſtance of it, the reſolving the 
belief of a ſupetintending deity into @ principle of 
fear. And this; as I ſaid, ſeems to me a very vnna- 
tural ſolution of this matter, For allowing the getie- 
ral conſtitution of nature to proclaim never fo loudly 
the infinite power of its almighty architect, yet the 
manifold traces of kind and good intention * which 
tun every where through it, do at leaſt as ſtrongly e- 
vidence an infinite goodneſs to have been concerned 
in its contrivance. And therefore, ſuppoſing men to 
be never ſo ſenſible of the power of their Maker, yet 
they muſt at the ſame time diſcern it to be a power, 
guided and directed by a princple of kindnefs and be- 
nevolence towards them, and conſequently an object 
of hope and conſidence, much rather than of fear, or 
diſquietude. Who fees not that a great part of na- 
ture miniſters directly to our uſe? A much greater to 
our pleaſure and entertainment + ? If ſome few par- 
ticulars have a different aſpect, ſtill the balance upon 


* See this ſentiment finely enlarged upon in Hutch» ed by 
nat and cond. of the pafſions; p. 180, 181. See alſo p. of na 
19:, to 189. man, 

+ This thought is very beautifully purſued in the Spec- we kn 


tator, vol. V. No. 387. The following paſlage is fo ap- and t! 
polite to our purpoſe, that 1 cannot bichour 3 ſome n 
it——To conſider farther this double end in the works 0 Hutch, 
nature, and how they are at the ſame time both uſeful; full ey; 


that x 
therefo 
More t 
nature, 
the vers 


and entertaining, we find the moſt important parts in the 
vegetable world are thoſe which are the moſt beautiful. 
Theſe are the ſeeds by which the ſeveral races of plants 
are propagated and continued, and which are always lodged 
in flowers, or bloſſoms. Nature ſeems to hide her princi- 
pal deſign, and to be induſtrious in making the earth yay, Witte wh, 
and delightful, whilſt ſhe is carrying on her great work, that de 
and intent upon her own preſervation. b. 274, 375» See vetche 
alſo No. 393. bope, 


* 


comparifon turns eyidently in our favour; and a few 


neral rule. Beſides, that theſe ſeemingly natural. a- 
vils upon a more accurate inquiry into nature, appear 
to have, even in themſelves, a beneficial. tendency 
upon the whole, or at leaſt to be the neceſſary con- 


have *. | 

As to what you. was. obſerving, Philemon, that 
ſome of the more extraordinary appearances in nature 
have a kind of natural terror in them, it may, I think, 
be juſtly queſtioned whether guilt or ſuperſtition have 
not been the chief cauſes of this. At leaſt, even by 
our own account, the inſtances of this kind are unuſ · 
ual and extraordinary, and therefore not to be re- 
garded in a general eſtimate. Whereas, on the con- 
trary, the ordinary ſtated courſe of things is calcu- 
lated to excite in us a perpetual train of pleaſing and 
agrecable ſenſations. To go no farther than a fami- 
liar inſtance ; I have often been particularly pleaſed 


* Sce archbiſhop King, of the original of evil, tranſlat- 
itch» ed by Law, with the tranſlator's excellent notes —— Rel. 


ſo p. of nat. dclin. under the art. of part, prov. Eſſay on 
. man, 4. 109. The frame of nature ſeems, as far as 
Spec- we know, plainly contrived for the good of the whole; 
o ap- nd the caſual evils ſeem the neceſſary concomiiants of 
FN ſome mechaniſm, deſigned for vaſtly prepolent good. 
rks o Hutch. inquiry, p. 275. This principle, eſtabliſhed with 
uſe ful, full evidence by the writers here referred to, and others 
in the that might be added, in many inſtances, and which is 
utiful. therefore by the argument of analogy made ſomething 


plants WW Pore than probable in all (ſince nature, or the author of 
lodged nature. muſt be ſuppoſed conſiſtent with himſelf) ſtrikes at 
princt- the very foundation of the Manichean ſtheme, and turns 
th gay» e whole force of its artillery upon it ſelf; a-circumſtance 
t work, that deſerves to be taken notice of, as pointing out the 
3. Seo etched weakneſs of its cauſe, which has not now, I would 
| ope, many ſerious abettors. 


! | 
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contrary inſtanees rather confirm than weaken a ge- 


ſequences of ſome general Principles that aer. | 
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wich the obſervation of an ingenious writer, that “ ³W 


5 PHIL EMO td HD ASP ES. 


u ſme day is à kind of fenſual pleafure . For my 
own part 1 always find it fo. It is then that nature 
unfolds all her brighteſt charms to view, aid opens, 
ks it were, her whole ſtorc-houſe of bleſſings. The 
inimitable beauty, extent, and variety of natural pro- 
peas, the verdure of the fields ard meadows, the 
agreeable fragrancy of the air, the luſtre, mildneſs, 


and benignity of the heaven 5 in 4 word, Now _ high 


mentv. The world ſeems wüde for our HA impe 
gratification; bur ſpirits are cheared and enlivened, nece 
dur imaginations warmed and entertained, our ration. ¶ ſuffic 


al faculties invigorated and exerciſed. . The whole T 
man overflows, as it were, with delight and compla- &« jul 


cency. In_this agreeable confcioufneſs, how doe WO © mi 
every anxious and diſquieting thought vaniſh ! bow IM © car 
bpen is the foul to every grateful, affeRionate, and {MW of 
devout ſentiment, towards the great author of is Wh” hay 
happineſs !| with what a generous inflignation does t . lice 
reject every unworthy apprehenſion of ſo tranſcend- } 
ently kind and excellent a nature ! how foreign the 


* 
leaſt ſuſpicion of evil, from a being of ſuch ex perienc- | 4 
ed bounty and beneficence ! 1 
Iheſe, Philemon, are obvious reflections; were 1 ic can, 
diſpoſed to be more abſtracted and philoſophical, 129 

| | . elf: th 

* Sir W. Temple, vol. I. fol. 273. Spectator, vol. V. oy wo 
No. 387. The ſun, which is as the great ſoul of the d. uit con 
niverſe, and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has a par- l ne 
ticular influence in chearing the mind of man, and making ? ig 
the heart glad. z Th; 

+ Providence has imprinted ſo many ſmiles on nature, ingen 
that it is impoſſible for a mind which is not ſunk in more 7 who 
groſs and ſenſual delights, to take a ſurvey of them withe Wu, 

a 


out ſeveral ſecret ſenſations of pleaſure, Spect. yol. Ve 


No. 3 93. 
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might go on to obſerve that the notion of power it- 
elf, that bugbear in the Epicurean ſyſtem (as indeed 
what will not guilt and folly make ſuch ?) if we will 
but purſue it in its juſt extent, implies and leads on 
to goodneſs, Let us conſider a little if we look 
into ourſelves, and examine the ſtate of our own 
hearts (a practice ſurely very neceſſary, before We 
aſcend, as a celebrated author expreſſes it *, into the 
higher regions of divinity) ſhall we not eaſily diſcern, 
that malice is nothing elſe but weakneſs, defect, and 


* impotency + ? Should it not therefore ſeem to be as, 
1 neceſſarily excluded from an independent, and ſelf- 
" ſufficient principle, as darkneſs is fr om light E 2 


* There is an odd way of reaſoning, ſays the author 
u. jaſt now referred to ||, but in certain diſtempers of 
3s mind very ſovereign to ſuch as can apply it; there 
0 « can be no malice but where there is an oppoſition, 
aud of intereſts; an univerſal, independent being can 


TY & have no intereſts oppoſed, and therefore no ma- 
es “ ice.” 5 So wiſely did the poet characteriſe his 
W ſovereign being, a ſovereign good. | 8 


* Characteriſtics, vol. I. page 41. 
The obvious frame of the world, gives us ideas of 
boundleſs wiſdom, and power in its author; ſuch a being 


ve cannot conceive indigent and muſt conclude. bappy, 

1 and in the beſt ſtate poſſible, ſince he can ſtill gratify him- 
; elf: the beſt (tate of rational agents, ard their greateſt and, 
01. v. moſt worthy happineſs, we are neceſſarily led to imagine 


nult conſiſt in univerſal efficacious benevolence ; and hence 
ie conclude the deity benevolent, in the moſt univerſal, 
partial manner. Hutch, inquiry, p. ult. 

i This way of thinking is much the ſame with that of 
be ingenious tranſlator of archbiſhop King, and other wri- 
, who derive the moral attributes of the deity by way 

f conſequence from his natural ones, | 

| Charact. vol. I. p 39. 


? It is ſcarce neceſſary juſt to hint here, that this no- 


* 
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But may there not be conceived ſuch a thing, ſaid 
I, Hortenſius, as diſintereſted malice? and abſtract-· 
ing all arguments from preſent facts, might not an 
infinitely powerful being be at the ſame time an infi- 


nitely evil one? r 
The notion, returned ing with fk warmth, is 


as full of contradiction 0 8G n * it is of hor- 
ror f. 0 5 


tion will not, as has been. e injuriouſly charged 
upon it by the enemies of this author, deſtroy all right of 
puniſhment in the deity towards any immoral agent, fince 
puniſhments may end in the final benefit of ſuch agent; 
and then they are not the effects of malice, but goodneſs. 
＋ If all malice be, as is here ſſerted, weakneſs, infinite 
malice is weakneſs heightened to an infinite degree, that is, 
an infinite privation, an infinite nothing. This point may 
deſerve a more particular illuſtration, which it will admit 
of ſeveral ways; as thus—-It may be, that all malice is 
attended with ſome degree of pain, and conſequently inf 
| nite malevolence muſt be attended with an infinite degree 
of pain ; that is, muſt be infinitely inconſiſtent with infinite 
power. — Again an infinitely malevolent deity could 
not poſſibly communicate any degree of power or knowlege 
to any creature, in as much as, it ſhould ſeem, power and 
knowlege are in their own nature good; now to impart an) 
degree of good is againſt the intereſts of a completely ma- 
licious agent. But on the other hand, to deny that any 
degrees of knowlege and power are actually communicated, 
is againſt all evidence of fact and experience. And indeed 
were we to abrige the ſupreme being of any power o 
communicate theſe attributes, it would be making ſuch in- 
roads upon his omnipotence, as would render his ſuppoſed 
malevolence as contemptibly weak, as it is in every vien 
ſhockingly deteſtable. Or laſtly, ſhould it be aid, that 
infinite malevolence is ſtill at full liberty to. communicate 
both krowlege and power to its creatures, for that an aft. 
ful malice might eaſily throw in along with theſe ſuch im! 
bittering ingredients, as would make them a puniſhmen 
inſtead of a bleſſing; I add yet farther, infinite malevo 
lence cannot produce even miſery it ſelf to any degree thal 


7 


But how think you, ſaid I, as to our own ſpecies? 


does not hiſtory furniſn us with ſome characters 
thoroughly and deliberately evil and malicious? 
1 think, replied he, the incomparably ingenious 


Mr. Hutcheſon '* has gone a great way towards 


proving that human nature admits not ſo defpica- 


ble a principle as a ſettled | diſintereſted _ malice, 


| and that thoſe | actions which have“ the worſt aſ- 


pect this way, are to be reſolved only into the irre- 
gular and miſtaken application of ſome juſtifiable af- 
fection +. However, allowing there might be ſome 


will anſwer its purpoſes : becauſe univerſal unlimited miſery 
cannot take place without univerſal unlimited malevolence 


beiug introduced firſt : and that once ſuppoſed in any 
ſyſtem, it immediately becomes felo de ſe, ſelf.deſtructive, 
and an impoſlible caſe. A ſyſtem of beings univerſally 
and abſolutely malevolent can no more ſubſiſt together, 


than a ſet of abſolutely repelling particles can form a 


world. Once more, -it may be juſt intimated, that it is 
of the nature of evil, as ſuch, to deſtroy itſelf; which 
makes a malevolent ſcheme, if one may uſe ſuch an ex- 


prefiion, neceſſarily impracticable. 


* Vide nature and conduct of the paſſions, Inquiry, etc 
paſſim. 1 | 

Spectators may think we have pure diſintereſted ma- 
lice, when jt is really only the overgrowth of a juſt natu- 
nl affection, upon falſe opinions, or confuſed ideas, Hutch, 
inquiry, p. 99.—— Human nature ſeems ſ-arce capable of 


malicious, diſintereſted hatred, or a ſedate delight in the 


niſcry of others, etc. Hutch inquiry, p. 132, 133, 134. 
—— lt is very probable that, there is no ſuch degree of 
wickedneſs in human nature, as, in cold blood, to be 
pleaſed with the miſery of others, when it is conceived to 
be no way -uſcful to our intereſts, etc. 1bid, p. 157, to 
139, et paſſim, —— This partial imagination of ſome good 
moral qualities in actions which have many cruel, inhuman, 
nd deſtructive conſequences towards others, is what has 
kept vice more in countenance than any other conſiderati- 
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monſtrous productions in the moral world, as well as 


there are in the natural, yet there is a common ſtan- | pe 
dard of true formation in both: and whatever maß ” 
be ſaid of particulars, the general conſtitution of hu- A 
man nature is plainly a benevolent one. And hence 155 
again riſes a farther very convincing argument for the ”y 
great truth we are contending for; ſince a being, not the 
himſelf the molt diſintereſtedly benevolent, would ne- 5 
ver of his own free motion have given ſuch a benero - of, 
lent bias to a whole ſpecies of his creatures, 2 gue 
ſhould in a manner neceſſarily ingage them in offices do 
of mutual kindneſs and indearment : and which is fo | ſelf 
deeply rooted in their very make and conſtitution, like 
that humanity,. a term expreſſive of its influence, is mor 
by common language appropriated to the peculiar but 
diſlinction of the kind. Iden 
| | | | 1 5 | 45 whic 
on. Tbid. p. 228. Vide etiam nature and conduct of the wy 
| 2 : 


paſſions, p. 104, 138, to 141, et paſſim. | 2 
* It is not material to our purpoſe here, whether theſe Ji cnnol 
benevolent affcQions be ſuppoſed. as ſome would have it, ackng 
innate; or, as others, only naturally acquired, Either of thi 
way, this reaſoning is equally concluſive, — This -moral 
ſenſe, implanted in rational agents, to delight in, and ad- 
mire whatever actions flow from a ſtudy of the good of 
others, is one of the greateſt evidences of goodneſs in the n in! 
author of nature. Inquiry, p. 275.— — Would we ine cl 
allow room to our invention, to conceive what con(tituti- Mor his. 
ons of ſenſes or affections a malicious powerful being might W:... , 
have formed, we ſhould ſoon ſee how few evidences there : 


are for any ſuch apprehenſion concerning the Author of this It is 
world. — — - Human ſociety might have been made as un- the no 
465 to us as the company of enemies, and yet a perpetu- ed at, 
al more violent motive of fear might have forced us to beuſth“ {Jes 
it. Malice, rancour, diſtruſt, might have been our natu -. 

ral temper. Our honour and ſeif-approbation might hag 1 I 


depended upon injuries; and the torments of others mighl 
have been made our delight, which yet we could not ha" 
enjoyed through perpetual fear. Many ſuch contrivance 
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Moreover, Philemon, for to you I may well ap- 
al in this affair, ſo he partially addreſſed himſelf to 
me, who have ſo often made the experiment; as the 
having theſe benevolent affections is the very badge 
and character of our nature, ſo from the cheriſhing, 
and improving theſe natural ſeeds of virture, reſults 
the perfection and happineſs of it. The higheſt and 
molt exquiſite pleaſures we are at any time conſcious 
| of, are from a ſenſe of our having acted in conſe- 
quence of kind, and good affection. Whenever we 
do ſo, we feel a ſecrer joy and tranſport diffuſing it- 

ſelf through our breaſts ; and the (tate of our ſouls, 
like that-of A well-tuned inſtrument, is all over har- 
mony, ſweetneſs, and compoſure. Now what is this 
but the ſilent teſtimony of our own hearts that we are 
then in the beſt, the moſt perfect flate of being, of 
which our nature is made capable ? and ſhall we, 
Philemon, refuſe that to the Creator, which we own 
and feel to be the higheſt excellency, perfection, and 
theſe ennoblement of the creature? or ſhall we not rather 
acknowlege, that as it is the ſtronger or weaker ſtate 
of this benevolent principle in ourſelves that varies the 
ſeveral degrees of worth and eſteem amongſt men, ſo 


_ i is the intire prevalency, and unallayed perfection of 

in the it in the ſupreme being, that conſtitutes a truly di- 
old ue i ine character, gives grace and luſtre to every other 
oftitul of his attributes, and * deity itſelf properly god- 

g might Alke? 


It is upon theſe grounds, ſaid L, as 1 ſuppoſe, that 
de noble author, you have more than once hint- 
perpet d at, makes it a queſtion, „Whether any thing be- 
* ſides ill humour can be the cauſe of atheiſm “ 2% 


=": ney cally conceive, whereby an evil mind could have 


mtihed\his malice by our miſery: but how unlike, etc? 
Nat. and cond. p. 180, 181. | 


* CharaR, vol. I. p. 23. 
D 2 
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There is ſomething ſo comfortable, fo every way a- 
greeable to the intereſts of mankind in general, and of 
each individual man in particular, in the notion of a 
common parent, and ſovereign protector of the uni- 


verſe, that an ordinarily good · natured man would be 


tempted to wiſh there might be a God, even though 


he ſhould not be able to prove there was one. His 
affections would evidently, lean this way, whatever 


might be the deciſion of his judgment in the caſe, 


And therefore it mult argue a very high degree of | 


perverſeneſs and depravity, a (tate of the moſt inye- 
nomed ſpleen and moroſeneſs, to ſtand out againſt fo 


ſalutary a truth, in the midſt of that abundant exi- 


dence with which it is at preſent ſurrounded. 


And yet, replied Hortenſius, as lovely and benefi- | 


cial as the notion of a ſuperintending deity is in itſelf, 
the ſame noble author will tell you, that, unhappily 
for the world ! ir has been ſo diſguiſed and' tamper- 
ed with, „that as religion ſtands amongſt us, there 


are many good people who would be eaſier in their 
minds if they were aſſured they had only mere 


« chance to truſt to; who rather tremble to think 
«© there ſhould be a God, than that there ſhould not 


« be one K. | 


A ſad ſtate of things indeed, returned I, when med | 


entertain ſuch hard thoughts of a ſupreme Manager, 
25 would almoſt drive them, 'if they durſt, to take 
refuge in forlorn nature as the more comfortable opi- 
nion f | 


* Chara. vol. I. p. 40. 5 | 5 
1 This is the peculiar unhappineſs of ſuperſtition, that it 
cannot chooſe but diſapprove and inwardly wiſh againſt, 


what yet it is obliged to reverence. Odit, dum metuit, f 


the real truth of its caſe. This made the judicious "ou 
tarch give the preference to atheiſm, as being at leaſt the 
more open and manly, 1 had almoſt ſaid, the moſt reiß 
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Wretched enough! reſumed Hortenſius, but! it is 
an evil for which there can be no remedy, till men 
can be prevailed upon to liſten more to reaſon in their 
religion, than, as their too general practice is at pre- 


> (ent, to the ſuggeſtions of natural temper. For this. 
1 Philemon, is the very caſe in the inſtance we are 
$ complaining of. Men of dark and gloomy complec- 
r ons invent a deity, like themſelves, full of ſpleen, 
. ſourneſs, and ſeverity. They bring their ill humour 
of Wl with them into their religion, and from the actual 
e- feeling of theſe evil diſpoſitions in their own breaſts, 
ſo are led to make them the characters of their divi- | 
vi nity, 2 | 
| That was \ meaſuring, ſaid 1; by a very partial and 
fi. falſe ſtandard 3 and one could not wonder at any 
elf, errors they fell into, who ſet out with no better a 
ily guide. 
er · As irrational a procedure, replied he, as you may 
ere Wl elleem it to be, believe me, it is a very common one. 
beir Wl Seriouſly, Philemon, to one who has not well and 


nere often conſidered this ſubject, it is ſcarce poſlible to 
hiok Imagine how large a part of what moſt people miſcall 
| not religion, is but the prevailing bias of their natural 
dipolition, ſcreening itſelf under that ſacred charac- 


acer, perſuaſion of the two ; it being rather a higher inſult 
yy” pon the ſupreme being to wiſh againſt his exiſtence, than 

imple to diſbelieve it.———  ovx otras Teng tiverr 6 & tog, 
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lugar, X T0 YE dcp 0 Tavraxcs dre Toy NI 
dap tvov, Ur Katt u rog Tov eco, og un urroy Uta aur 
dugoEt%, AYANANTEV Av, x MEXTKpIOES Thy Tv aden J. 


that , Gg tAενοεονινά . — And thus he excellently ſums 


agaiol, 0 the matter — v JI; ro AN Gen SroiSaiuovring vity 
tuit, S regu, 0 Jr Seo ifaw TH N * beog wv, aoYeveripog 
us Plu- n, » ry doEalty wtps to 6 . De Sup. p. 170. 
eaſt the. Xy l. 
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ter, and appearance. And the misfortune is the 
greater, as it is hardly poſſible to deceive them. 
Errors in religion, when once thoroughly imbibed, 
are the moſt ſtabborn things in nature. Nothing is 
ſo inflexible as conſcience, when once it is ſet wrong, 
It darkens the mind to ſuch a fatal degree, that con- 
viction comes to be dreaded as a crime, and even 
blindneſs itſelf is deemed ſacred. If you go about to 
ſhew theſe deluded people to. themſelves, they can- 
not endure the pain of the repreſentation. They 
have been ſo long uſed to confound their own preju- | 
dices about religion with religion itſelf, that if you 
do but touch them in thoſe tender points, imme- 
diately they raiſe a cry and. an alarm againſt you, as 
if you was erazing the very foundations of all religi- 
on, and common morality. And it were to be wiſh- 
ed, there were not ſome wiſer heads, who though 
they have diſcernment enough to ſee through the 
cheat, can yet bring themſelves for intereſt ſake to 
countenance it, and artfully endeavour to ſupport and 
keep up a falſe conſcience in the deluded multitude, 
the better to inſlave them in a ſervile dependence upot 
themſelves, 
I have never, ſaid I, interrupting Raten ben | 
uſed to conſider this matter in the light you have 
now placed it in. It promiſes a good inſight i into the 
various turns of religious characters; a point, I mult 
own, 1 have always been at a loſs to account for to 
myſelf, For religion is doubtleſs in its own nature 
{imple and uniform: and as it is a rule of action e- 
qually reſpecting all men, muſt be ſuch an one as 
ſuited to the general ſtate and condition of all men. 
Bus view it in the ſeveral parties that make equal 
profeſh on of it, in ſome it ſhall ſeem to conſiſt wholl 
in a recluſe and abſtracted devotion, altogether in 
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compatible with the duties of focial life; in others in 

a frequent and unrelenting exerciſe of ſelf-diſcipline 

| and auſterity, as intirely inconfiſtent with all reliſh 


p and enjoyment of private life. A third ſort ſhall lay 
1 all the ſtreſs upon holding a particular ſet. of opini- 
- ons, With a fierce zeal againſt all who happen to 


differ from them ; a notion this, again, fo repugnant. 
to the very nature of ſocial beings, that it has in fact 
done more than any other towards eradicating in ſe- 
veral inſtances the very ſocial inſtinct out of men's 
hearts, and turned them looſe upon one another to 
at ſome of the blackeſt tragedies in hiſtory *, as it 
is even at this inſtant perhaps doing in ſome bigotted 
countries. There are others who are ſcrupulouſly 
exact in all the outward ceremonials of religion, at 
the ſame time that they are neglecting duties of much 
higher importance in life, upon the account of ſuch 
external compliance. Others, again, place all ſancti- 
ty in a contracted brow, and a moroſe behaviour in 
reproving you for any little levities in deportment, 


* The moſt pernicious perverſions . this deſire, of vir- 
tue, are ſome partial admirations of certain moral ſpecies, 
ſuch as propagation of true religion, zeal for a party; 


whilſt other virtues are overlooked, and the very end to 

\ bave I »bich the admired qualities are ſabſervient is forgotten. 
pe Nat, and Cond, p. 38, This, viz. falſe opinions of the 
pp vill and laws of the deity, is ſo abundantly known to have 


produced follies, ſuperſtitions, murders, devaſtations, of 
kingdoms, from a ſenſe of virtue and duty, that it is need- 
(5 to mention particular inſtances. Inq. p. 190. Perſe- . 
cution appears to the agent a zeal for the truth, and for 

the eternal happineſs of men, which heretics oppoſe. Ila 
ſuch inſtances men act upon very narrow ſyſtems formed by 
fooliſh opinions. It is not a delight in the miſery of 
hers, or malice, which occaſions the horrid crimes which 
bils our hiſtories - but generally an injudicious, unreaſon- 


ic enthuſiaſm for ſome ſort of limited virtue, Ibid, 
p 189, 
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without any regard to times, or places, or perſons ; 


as if the want of ſpirit, or politeneſs, or diſeretion, A 

was any part of religious obligation; or the ſouring al 

and ſpoiling company, inſtead of improving or enter- th 

1% taining it, could be a duty upon creatures evidently rc 
I formed and deſigned for all the benefits of mutual ge 
[ | converſe and friendly intercourſe. = = 
1% Mean while, interrupted Hortenſius, amidſt all ger 
4 theſe extravagancies and inconſiſtencies of its delud- He 
1 ed votaries, religion itſelf is quite another thing from Mo! 
| 4 what any of them miſtake for it. It is a liberal, bee! 
| | manly, rational, and ſocial inſtitution ; and ſuch as, | his 
4 _ conſidered in its own genuine tendency, is calculated ſtate 
5 | as well to promote our common intereſt and happineſs D 
[7 i in the preſent life, as it is to fit us for the better fell i 
| 7 ſtate of being which is promiſed as its reward in the p bi 
& of a 


| fature. It is ſuch a ſervice as is worthy of that 
great and good being, who is the object of it, to en- days, 
join; and of the reaſonable nature of man, the | 
ſubject of it, to perform———1 will explain to 
you the whole ſecret of theſe manifold inconſiſten- 
S 2 "LS 
Vou, Philemon, continued he, are too well. ac- 
quainted with human nature, not to ſee how infinite» 
ly the ſame paſſions which belong in the groſs to the 
whole ſpecies are diverſified in each individual of it. 
Every man has his particular ruling paſſion ; different 
in ſome reſpec or other from that of every other man 
living, It is a great miſtake to imagine even his re- 
A ligion itſelf is wholly privileged from the influence of 
. this maſter principle. Whatever the advocates of ſe⸗· 
vere mortification may ſay of the neceſſity of ſubdu- 


4 ing our reigning paſſion, I have ſeldom obſerved any 
I one ſo ſucceſsful in this ſelf. conflict as to come off 
P with a complete victory, Religion itſelf is generally 


ſo far from controuling this maſter paſſion, that it 
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even takes its own turn and denomination from it. 
At the utmoſt, it only diverts it from one channel to 
another, varying the inſtances perhaps, but not at all 
the degree of its indulgence. I could illuſtrate this 
remark: by numberleſs examples You know tho 


{ general character of Sebaſtius. 

He is certainly, ſaid I, a man of great parts and 
ſ genius, but he has unfortunately taken a wrong turn. | 
5 He is in a great meaſure loſt to the world in a recluſe 
K monaſtic life; and his natural good ſenſe by having 
l been unhappily miſapplied, does but add new fuel to © 
s his diſtemper, and eſtabliſh him it in a more confirmed  _ 
ed ſtate of enthuſiaſm. 
efs Did you never hear, ſaid Hortenſius, how he firſt 5 
ter fell into this religious madneſs. ? An old acquaintance F, 
Fa of his has toldime, that though he was always a man 
hat of a grave regular diſpoſition, even in his youngeſt 
en⸗ days, yet he did not take this recluſe turn till after a 


diſappointment he met with in love. 
7 How, ſaid I, interrupting him, with ſome ſarprize, 
hen. vas he then ever in love? He is the laſt man in the 
vorld I ſhould have luſpected to have been of an a- 
morous diſpoſition, 
FR Yet, replied he, his preſent turn -of charater, 
cg which you, I ſuppoſe, look upon as an argument 
"au af the contrary, gives me the ſtrongeſt proof and e con- 
deren nidion of it imaginable, 

What he might once have been, ENF I, 1 
cannot ſay; but certainly he has long ſince got the 


us re- 
ace of beter of himſelf in this point. Why, he has mor- 
of ſe- ited himſelf, almoſt into the condition of a ſkele- 


ſubdu- don. 
d any That may be, Philemon, ſaid he, and yet bis natu· 
e of diſpoſition is juſt. where it was, he has only ſhift- 


cd the object of his paſſion. 


ſee him ſacrifice, as he does, all the comforts of life 


EN world; for as to every thing here below, it had 


# 
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It was ridiculous, I could not help interpoſing, to Gaſi 
ſuppoſe the tender paſſion could have any hold upon 50 
him, who was all over moroſeneſs and ſeverity. I 

All you can ſay to bring him off, replied he, does appl 
but confirm me the more in the opinion. I have of thuſ 
him. The circumſtance you have laſt mentioned, in quar 
particular, evidences beyond all others the ſtrength Gee 
of his attachment to his beloved object. Can any WM ic th 
ting ſhew a greater extravagancy of paſſion, than to upon 
take 1 
not be 
the de 
gree « 
treſs * 


to the idol of his captivated affeQions ? 
1 could not but wonder, I obferved to him, wad 
this idol was to be found, I was ſure not in this 


5 long ſince ceaſed to have any ingagement with him. 80 t 
Vet cannot you conceive, ſaid he, Philemon, that Writer ; 
ſome fancied ſpecies of divinity may have ſupplied the {rcligio, 
abſence of an earthly and ſenſible object, and filled nere m 
up that chaſm in his breaſt, which the diſappointment in them 
I was telling you of had left there ? 
| Your fancy, ſaid I, is pleaſant enough, Horten - St. 
ſius; I never yet thought there had been any al- E 0 
38 4 
liance between the paſſions of love and religious en- = 7 
thuſiaſm. I grant indeed there is generally an enthu WF. 0 
(a), 12. 
1 is the 1 glory of man, ſays Mr. Norris, to 18 not 
be an amorous, as well as a rational being. Miſcel. 810, | inagin 
p. 325.-——And aceordingly he elſewhere compares this 2 bar pr 
morous bias and endeavour of the ſoul to that ſtock of bredietu 
motion, which the French philoſopher ſuppoſes the uni Fa 
verſe at firſt endowed with, which continues always at the ba 
ſame rate, not to be abated or increaſed ; not that this e- 0 a 
quality of Jove is to be underſtood in 1 to particular *h lt 
objects, any more than that of motion to particular bodies: » In 
| but only, that it gains in one part, as much as it loſes it Sap 
another, Miſcel. p. 296. es un 
lee, nee 


« lover , 
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faſm in love; but ſure it is of a very different kind 
from what is called ſuch in religion. 

It is only the ſame paſſion, replied he, differently 
| applied and exerciſed. Believe me, Philemon, en- 
thuſiaſm has been more indebted for converts to the 
1 quarter of diſappointed love, than to any other what- 
h ſoever. Affectionate tempers muſt ſettle ſomewhere, 
if they find not the expected returns of their paſſion 


to WM upon earth, nothing more common than for them to 


fo Wl take refuge in heaven. And if the expreſſion might 


rc we deity with as much warmth, and in a. great de- 7 
bis gree of the ſame king, as they did before a. wiſe 
nad Wl refs * | 2 
» 80 that, you ſuppoſe, lad 1, their i inamorato o cha · | 
that {Writer ſubſiſts the ſame as ever, only it has taken a 
the religious turn. Their paſſion is transferred from 
led mere mortals to a ſpiritual and divine object, and love 
nent Wai them is ſublimated into devotion, 
ten · + St. Auſtin is by x no means a ſingle inſtance of a re- 
5 1 formed debauchee becoming a very eminent devotionaliſt : 
nagna ex parte atque vehementer conſuetudo ſatiandae inſa- 
5 labilis concupiſcentiae me captum excruciabat, is his own 
nthue 


ccount of himſelf in the beginning of life, Gonf. lib. 6. 
tab. 12. And if we examine him after his converſion, we 
hall not perhaps find him ſo very different a man, as may 
e imagined at firſt thought. — —Deſcendat domine, de- 


yredietur amor tui mellifluus, veniat mihi tui ſaporis mira 
meupiſcentias And elſewhere, amplectar te ſponſe 


imo, ſine quo nihil optimum; and again, prope eſto in 
es: e, quia amore langueo — — quare faciem tuam avertis ? 


"Ways unſuitable to his original character The devoto, 
t ſee, need not change either his ſtyle, or his ſentiments, 
i lover ; all he has to do is to apply them anew. 


not be cenſured as too bold, I would. add, to ſolicit _ 


tendat precor, deſcendat in cor meum odor tui ſuaviſſimus, 
ncnarrabilis fragrantia, quae ſempiternas in me ſuſcitet 


ifleſtis, amplectar te bono, ſine quo nihil bonum, fruar te 


Domine, moriar ut te videam— — are ſlrains of piety 
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their religion itſelf, Their devotion is only a differ. 


prehended in thoſe of the cloſet, ſuffer, a fond attach- 


| tary piety to take place to the excluſion of a more 


divine being, than to imagine, him more pleaſed with 


tional, ſober, and manly exerciſe of true and ſubliar 


are able; and there is nothing by which we ® 
proach to a nearer reſemblance of him, than by 
active, and diffuſive goodneſs. But the ſober purſu 
of an unaffected virtue are too remiſs and lifeleſs 


have been ſpeaking of, To ſerve God by doing 90 


Undoubtedly, Philemon, reſumed he, that is the 
very truth of their caſe. Their inamorato-charaQer, 
as you have well obſerved, enters into and tinctures 


ent modification of their-raling paſſion. They can- 
not be ſaid to act upon any juſt and rational principle, 
becauſe their turn of character is not conſiſtent, and 
of a piece with itſelf. They ſubſtitute one part of 
religion for the whole : and as if all duties were com: 


ment to the raprurous exerciſes of a recluſe and ſoli- 


active and uſcful-virtue, They ſpend fo much df 
their time in prayer and retirement, as to leave them: 
ſelves neither leiſure nor inclination to attend to the 
ordinary offices of civil and ſocial Iife In ſhort, they: 
act as if it was the only genuine teſt of true loye to 
God, to affect an intirely uſeleſs character _ regard 
to men, 

There cannot ſurely, 1 3 be conceived 
a more unworthy and degrading apprehenſion of the 
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female 


the ungoverned ſallies of devout phrenzy, the will 
tranſports of an heated enthuſiaſm, than with the f. 


tial virtue,, goodneſs, and benevolence. 

I am entirely, returned he, of your opinion, Pl 
lemon; the only rational way of recommending our 
ſelves to the deity, is by imitating him as far as 


employment for ſuch warm and ſanguine rempers 3s 
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to men, will not anſwer their purpoſe : their paſſion 


is towards an ecſtatic ſpecies of religion, a religion, 
like themſelves, made up of heat and flame. 


fer Here I could not forbear expreſſing to Hortenſius 
cans how much pleaſed I was with the account he had been 
ple, giving me of this amorous turn in religion. I had 
and WY often, I obſerved to him, met with people of a reli- 


gious character, who ſeemed to place all religion in a 
particular warmth, and ſtrictneſs of devotion; but I 


com- 

tach · never yet had traced this over · devoted eee to its 
| ſoli- rue ſource. I never thought of reſolving it into a 
more Nconſtitutional prejudice, into the particular make and 
ch of Wc! of their natural temper. 


Believe me, Philemon, reſumed he, the more e you 


them 
ellect upon theſe devotee · characters, the more you 


to the 
t, they 
love t0 

regal 


bſervation and experience, I dare be confident you 
never knew an inſtance of a thorow devotee in religi- 


other re ſpects a perſon of a warm and paſſionate diſ- 


neeived 

| of the ofition, 

ed with For my part, ſaid I, Beende have always A+ 
de wil ded, as much as poſlible, entering into the famili- 


\ the 17 


| Cabſtan* peaking, a moroſe untractable ſet of mortals, and it is 


ell for the reſt of the world that their principle leads 
m to have but little to do with it. But now that 
au have ſuggeſted the obſervation to me, amongſt 
Mas J have ever had an opportunity of knowing 
thing of, I really think I have diſcovered the 
cateſt part to be people of ſtrong paſſions. It is a 


ion, Phi 
ding Our 
far as V 
z we Þ 


jay * racter one does not often meet with in men; it 
i 1 frals, I have obſerved, much more generally in 
lite 3 female world. 

pers E. 


Y oing 80 


ill be inclined to do ſo——Do but conſult your own : 


on, whom you had not great reaſon to ſuſpect to be in 


ities of people of this ſtamp, They are, generally 


| 
p 
; 
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It does ſo, Philemon, ſaid he, and from the prin-. 


ciples we have laid down, you cannot but be ſenſible, 
if you will refle& a little, how natural it is that it 
ſhould, Women, you know, it is generally agreed, 
exceed us 1n the ſtrength of their paſhons. What 
wonder is it then that they are more inclined to the 
paſſionate ſpecies of religion ? that they ſurpaſs us 
particularly in the ſofter paſſions is ſo notorious, that 
the epithet ſoft is from thence frequently made uſe of 


in common language as characteriſtical of the very 
ſex. | | 


It is ſo, ſaid I, and it is remarkable, that this 
ſoftneſs is ſo eſſential an ingredient in the female-con- 
ſtitution, that if at any time we diſcover an undue pre- 
valency of the rougher paſſions in any particular in- 
ſtance, we are naturally led to take the odium of it 


to ourſelves; endeavouring to diſguiſe, as it were, | 


the truth of the ſex, and ſtiling ſuch characters mal- 
culine. 

This is a piece of adi: ſaid Hortenſius, 
for which the fair ſex is obliged to us; but it eii- 
dently proceeds upon this ſettied acknowlegement on 
our parts, that the moſt natural and approved late 
of female minds js to abound with the tenderer pal: 
ſions. Now this point being once admitted, it 1s 
but to give a religious turn to this natural ſoftneſs, 
and you have the complete image of a French devo· 
tionaliſt, 

It is well, I l that you have ſecured the 
ſofter paſſions their proportion in this ſort of cha · 
racters, by aſſigning them their office in religion. I 
you had not contrived them an exiſtence there, it 
would be difficult for the moſt part to fd any other 
ſalvo for them. 

I am pretty much of your opinion, returned he, 
but it is no wonder they who are fo thorowly en- 


bx the 
belove 
Either 
due ſe. 
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moured of heaven ſhould eſteem it a kind of profana- 

tion to admit any mere earthly object into a partner- 

ſhip in the tender affections. | | 

But how, I interpoſed, do you account, Hortenſi- 

us, for the ſofter paſſions firſt taking this religious 

turn? You cannot always reſolve it, as you did juſt 

now in the inſtance of Sebaſtius, into a diſappointment 
in love, I am fure I could mention ſome female de- 
yotees of my acquaintance who never can have expe- 
rienced a diſappointment of this ſort. I am ſtrange- 
ly miſtaken if ever they had an application of this na- 
ture made to them. The man mult have had parts, 
as Dr. Young expreſſes it, who could find deſtruction 
there *. . TONES 

In ſtating your queſtion, replied he, Philemon, 
you have unawares ſuggeſted the anſwer to it—that 
very circumſtance you but now hinted at, the want 
of timely application from our ſex, unravels the 
whole myſtery of the matter at once. I is all one 
as to the point I am concerned to maintain, whether 
the tender paſſions have never had an opportunity to 
fix themſelves, or have been violently torn from the 
beloved object after they had once been fixed there. 
Either way they will be alike reſtrained from their 
due ſcope and exerciſe. - And if no natural object 
preſents itſelf at a proper ſeaſon, they will be apt to 


carve out for themſelves an imaginary and artificial 
one f, | | 


* Univerſal paſſion, Sat. vi. p. 137. 2 
T Montagne has a chapter in his eſſay upon this very 
topic; © that our-affeQions diſcharge themſelves upon falſe 
objects, where the true ones are wanting.” One in- 
lance, which he gives from Plutarch, is of that paſſion 
wich ſome people ſhew to dogs and other animals, Plu- 
arch dit à propos, ſays he, de ceux qui s'affectionnent aux 


E 2 
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This ſeems to account, ſaid I, for | a remark l 
have ſometimes made, that the moſt ſtanch female 


devotees are to be met with in the ſingle ſtate, 
and that too after ſome moderate advancement in 
life. 
It did fo, he allowed, and it  woukd account like: 
wiſe for another thing which I might poſhbly have 
had occaſion to obſerve, that where this turn of mind 
happens to prevail, as it ſometimes does, in the cory 
jagal eſtate, it is generally aſter that ſtate has proved 


unhappy. A repeated ſeries of injuries and ill treat. 


ment weans the affections of the lighted party from 


an object ſhe has experienced to be ſo undeſerving of 


them; and when once the natural engagement is thu | 


forcibly deſtroyed, it is odds but ſome amorous ſpe: 
cies of a higher kind ſtrikes in at this critical conjunc- 


ture; the flame breaks out anew at ſome more hab 


lowed ſhrine, and mere human love refines itſelf into 
ſeraphic rapture. 

I believe, replied I, in the general you may ben 
the right, Yet I have known ſome women {trongy 
addicted to this devout paſſion, who have never been 
driven to take refuge in it by any ill uſage from thc 
part of their huſbands. The natural object, to uk 
your expreſſion, has been ſufficiently worthy of ther, 
tendereſt affetions, and yet they have thought it 
wholly to beſtow them upon the artificial. -Inſomuc 
that their time has been in a manner divided bet wer 
the alternate returns of devotion towards heaven, and 
of a general diſplicence and peeviſhneſs towards eve!) 
thing beſides. They have been for ever in a fit 
prayer, or of i]]-bumour, 


guenons et petits chiens, que la partic amoureuſe qui eſt © 
nous et a faute de priſe legitime, plutot que de demeuret © 
vain Sen forge ainſi une fauſſe et frwole. Eſſais, * I 
liv. 1, 
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I am aware, reſumed Hortenſius, this is a caſe 
that does ſometimes happen, though not fo frequent- 
ly as thoſe others we have mentioned. One may not 


the amorous paſſion took the religious turn we have 


A been ſpeaking of; yet from the general reaſon of the 
Ve thing one may be very confident, that, by ſome means 
nd or other, it muſt have done ſo. Perhaps in the par- 
0 BH ticular caſe laſt given, the fair-inamorato might have 
ei inbibed the devont paſſion as it were with her very 


mother's milk. She was bred up to it from her in- 
fancy. The turn of her inſtruQtion, her reading, her 
| converſation lay all this way. She was ſo early ac- 
coſtomed to ſee devotion ſubſtituted for religion, that 
ſhe has. inſenſibly catched the ſame ſpirit and turn 
of thinking. She has practiſed this devotional habit 
ſo long till ſhe is become thorowly inamoured of it; 
i is wrought into her very make, and natural conſti- 
I tution. At leaſt it may be affirmed in general, that the 
partiality and inconſiſtent turn of devotionaliſt · charac- 
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m the Wand ſource of them lies in the paſſions: they are re- 
to uk ſelrible only into the prevailing influence of the natu- 
ther ral temper inſinuating itſelf, to the deception of the 
ght it Whery parties themſelves, into the make and complec- 
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ion of their religion. Inſomuch that whilſt theſe 
aptuted inamoratos imagine they are paying homage 
o the divinity, they are in reality but worſhipping 
de idol of their own inclinations. They are a ſort 


n expreſſion, who have found out the art of recon- 
ling grace and nature, piety and ſenſuality, In the 
dſt of all their pretenfions to an uncommon ſtrictneſs 
hap. Mind fanctity, they are only exerciſing a more relines, 
E 3 
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always be able to diſtinguiſh particularly from whence 


ters, as we have been deſcribing, cannot be any-wiſe 
accounted for upon a rational footing. The true riſe 


| religious debauchees, if one may be pardoned ſuch | 
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and diſguiſed fort of ſelf indulgence. Their religion 


is only a more ſpecious pretext for the fuller gratif 
cation of ſome of their warmeſt appetites, their de- 
votion but a more exquiſite and ſpiritualized concu- 
piſcence, To confirm this account to you yet far. 
ther, Philemon, do but conſider with your ſelf in hoy 
amorous a ſtile moſt of our books of devotion, as they 
are called, are written *, 


{ had often, I ſaid, obſerved it, and had been ex · 


tremely ſhocked at it. It was a manner of addreſz 
I thought, much fitter for a diſſolute lover, than for 
a religious worſhipper. | 


* Up my ſoul, become an humble ſpouſe of the Lord 
Jeſus ; feed thyſelf with his beauty, make him thy darling 
receive him into thy boſom, quench. thy thirſt with his 
blood, hold him faſt, do not let him go-— Horneck's fire 
of the altar, p. 33. O lovely bridegroom of my foul 
wound my heart, that it may be ſick of love, p. 34. 
as above. 

Let me ſtay 5 entertain my longing foul with te 
contemplation of thy beauty, till thou ſhalt condeſcend to 
kiſs me with the kiſſes of thy mouth, till thou ſhalt bring 
me into thy banquetting-houſe. Norris's Miſcel. 12. 
358. My God, my happiheſs, who art fairer than the 
children of men, draw me, and ! will run after thee — 
Wound me deep, and ſträke me through with the arrows of 
a divine paſſion, p. 261. as before. 

O banquet of love, heavenly ſweet, . my bowels de 
refreſhed by thee, my inward parts overflow with the net 
of thy love. St. Auſtin's medit, tranſtated by Stanhope, “ 
258, and at large. My deareſt Lord, when ſhall I 


joy and talk with thee alone, in language ſoft and tender 
ſweet and charming, as the unreſerved retirements, and © 
dearing whiſpers of the moſt paſſionate lovers? Thomas 
Kempis, tranſlated by Stanhope, p. 325, and at large 
Biſhop Taylor's devotional works, at large —— Auguli 
Confeſſ. poſſim. | 
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They are, returned he, for the moſt part, the 
compoſitions of that fort of people we have been de- 
ſeribing; and indeed they carry in them too evident 
indications of the temper and character of their au- 
W thors, to be ſuppoſed to come from any other quar- 
ter. What elſe are they, but the wanton exerciſes 
e of a warm imagination, and a huſcious fancy ? Such 
as evidence beyond all other proofs the genius and 
complection of that ſpecies of religion, where warmth 
of conſtitution, not reaſon, has the chief and ſove - 
reign influence, Inſtead of ſpeaking the language of 
a ſerious, rational, unaffected piety, they abound 
wholly with rapturous flights of unhallowed love, and 
ſtrains of myſtical diſſoluteneſs. They pollute the 
ſoul with luſcious images, warm it into irregular fer- 
ments, and fire it with a falſe paſſion ; diſſipating all 
due compoſure, and recollection of mind, and laying 
open the heart to all the wild extravagancies of fran- 
tic enthuſiaſm. It is for this reaſon, Philemon, that 
women in general are ſo much taken with this kind 
of writings, that the far greateſt part of female reli- 
gion is nothing elſe but the multiplied ufe of theſe 
deyout formularies; they ſute, beyond all others, 
their natural warmth of temper and conſtitution, 

[t is this way of thinking and talking in religion, 
ſaid I, that, I ſuppoſe, has given riſe to what is cal- 
vel; led myſtical theology, the teachers whereof have ac- 
e nel cordingly been ſtiled myſtics. 
hope, b. It is ſo, replied Hortenſius. The more modern Pla- 
tonilis *, and ſome fanciful ſchoolmen, ſeem to have 


and en 
homes * Dia. de Monſ. Bayle. Tom. 3. p. 767. Art. K. quat. 
arge ed. a Amſterdam, Ne voili-t'il pas la voie unitive dont 


les myſtiques nous parlent tant; ne peut - on par les accuſer 
d'etre Plagiaires des Platoniciens! 5 
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56 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 

led the way in this myſtical ſyſtem 3 in which they 
have been ſince followed by too many whimſical en- 
thuſiaſtic writers of later times, as well in our own, 
as foreign communions, papiſts and proteſtants, 
churchmen and diſſenters. A ſyſtem it is, Phile- 
mon, of the moſt luſcious and unintelligible jargon 
that even the wildneſs of enthuſiaſm itſelf could ever 
deviſe . The true ſpirit of acceptable religion, 
which is in its own nature a liberal and reaſonable 
ſervice, is here made wholly to evaporate in unnatu- 


* The following ſcale of the aſcent of the ſoul to God, 
given us from the myſtic writers by no leſs a perſon than 
Mr. Norris, is well worth tranſcribing. It conſiſts of 15 
degrees. The firſt is intuition of truth ; the 2d a retire- 
ment of all the vigour and ſtrength of the faculties into 
the innermoſt parts of the ſoul ; the zd is ſpiritual ſilence; 
4 is reſt; 5 is union; 6 is hearing of the ſtill voice of 
God; 7 is ſpiritual ſlumber; 8 is extaſy; 9 is rapture; 
10 is the corporeal appearance of Chriſt and the ſaints; 
11 is the imaginary appearance of the ſame; 12 is the in- 
tellectual viſion of God; 13 is the viſion of God in obſcu- 
rity ; 14 is an admirable manifeſtation of God; 15 13 
clear and intuitive viſion of him, ſuch as St. Auſtin, and 
Thomas Aquinas attribute to St. Paul, when he was rapt 
up into the third heaven.——Others of them reckon 7 de- 
grees only, viz. taſte, deſire, ſatiety, ebriety, ſecuiity, 
_ tranquillity ; but the name of the 5th, they fay, is known 
only to God. Norr. Miſcel. 12%. p. 333, 334. Abſurd 
and ſenſcleſs! The fame myſtic ſtate is thus repreſented by 
biſhop Taylor——It is, ſays he, a prayer of quietneſs and 
filence, and a meditation extraordinary, a diſcourſe without 
| variety, a viſton and intuition of divine excellencies, al 
immediate entry into an orb of light, and a reſolution of 
all our faculties into ſweetneſs, affections, and ſtarings upon 
the divine beauty! and is carried on to extaſies, raptures, 
ſuſpenſions, elevations, abſtractions, and apprehenſions be | 
atifical — Great Exemplar, p. 60, One can underſtand no- 
thing elſe in all this deſcription but the extreme luſcionſacls 
of it, 
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ral heats, and extatic fervors, ſuch as ſoberer minds 
are altogether ſtrangers to; and which are indeed a 
diſgrace, and reproach to the dignity of a rational 
nature, And yet, Philemon, fo intoxicating are theſe 
fanciful refinements, that when warm heads have 
once given thorowly into them, they fondly delude 
themſelves that they are arrived at the very higheſt 
degrees of ſpiritual improvement, have reached the 
perfection and heroiſm, as it were, of piety; and 
are in a manner already inſtated in the joys and pri- 
vileges of heaven, by a kind of preſent ſenſe, and an- 
ucipation of them upon earth “. 

That they may likely enough be, interpoſed I, ac- 
cording to the groſs conceptions they appear to enter- 
tain of the nature, and employments of that place. 
For by the Juſcious deſcriptions which they generally 
give of it, one would rather imagine it to be a ſenſu- 

al, or Mahometan paradiſe, than a heaven of rational 
beings . 


* Mr, Norris expreſly calls this ſtate of myſtical and 


abſtracted devoꝭ ion, divine virtue, in diſtinction from mo- 
tal, or civil virtue. The latter, he ſays, is a ſtate of pro- 
hciency, the former of perfection; even the laſt ſtate of 


human perfection, the utmoſt rgund of the ladder whereby 
we aſcend to heaven; one ſtep higher is glory. Miſcel. p. 


331, 332. So alſo, p. 339. a certain preguſtation of glo- 
ry, an antepaſt of felicity, the mount of God's preſence, 
the privilege of angelical diſpoſitions, and an excellent re- 
lzion, a divine repaſt, a feaſt of loye—— 


Tt Norr. Milſcel. p. 323, etc. *©* The fruition of God 


"1s to be reſolved, ſays this author, partly into viſion, 
10 


10 


one, and the good.” Miſccl. 8vo. p. 412. And ac- 
cordingly he elſewhere prays to be admitted to this be- 


whe [tate in theſe words. I beſecch thee ſhew me thy 


glory; withdraw thy hand from the clift of the rock, 
and remove the bounds from the mount of thy preſence, 


" and partly into love ! theſe are the two arms with which . 
ve embrace the divinity, and unite our ſouls to the fair- 
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59 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 


You are much in the right, Philemon, faid he, 


That ſame myſtic union in which they place the per- - 
fection of all piety here, and the completion of bea · Wi 1 
titude hereafter, if it was not for that natural air of 
gravity with which they always talk of it, might pals Wy 
for the moſt wanton and profane drollery *. But a3 tara! 
Indicrous an appearance as it carries with it at firſt ſight, Wore a 
it is in reality a very ſerious evil at the bottom. For e uf 
it tends to miſlead men's minds from the true point 4 4 ba 
both of their duty and happineſs, when they bring other 
themſelves to acquieſce in ſuch falſe and miſtaken ended 
ſubſtitutes of them. And accordingly this we have bereb; 
more than once obſerved to be the cafe in fact of theſe 77 * 
inamoratos in religion, that they are ſo much taken uy 
up with their own fanciful abſtractions, as to regard . 501 
the whole circle of civil and ſocial duties with great uthor 
coolneſs, and indifferency. Theſe are low, and Cod, 
groveling purſuits ; unworthy the attention of people Ie ov: 
ſo much better employed as they are + ! And indeed Fan 
| | . bis not 
«* that J may ſee thee as thou art, face to face, and ert WW... to 
« dwell in the light of thy beauty.“ p. 323. Thomas: uch a 
Kempis, St. Auſt. Med, and Conf. at large. very tu 
* In all the courſe of virtuous meditation the ſoul h is enth. 
like a virgin invited to make a matrimonial contract; R leſſon 
inquires into the condition of the perſon, his eſtate and dif anche 
poſition, and other circumſtances of amability and delire: orreſpon 
but when ſhe is ſatisfied with theſe inquiries, and hath che ny thing 
ſen her huſband, ſhe no more confiders particulars, but 5 Wir, d 
moved by his voice and geſture, and runs to his entertain mea het 
ment and fruition, and ſpends herſelf wholly in affections WMirin« whi, 
not to obtain, but injoy his love, Great Exampla, Hour of „ 
p. 60 —— ard ſhe 
+ As to the ſocial duties, it is an obſervation too com Hugs breat 
mon in experience, that the forwardeſt pietiſts are very . e refleq 
ten people of the weakeſt and moſt narrowed benevolence tyerity h 
A foreign author, ſpeaking of certain religious perſons whoBW ical rar 
affected a more than ordinary ſtrictneſs and warmth of de. Monſtrat 
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how can it be expected, that ſuch whoſe fond imagi- 
ations have already exalted them to heaven, ſhould 
Condeſcend to act their part with any tolerable pati- 


votion, tells us that, among many other abſurd and unna- 
Itural refinements they boaſted of in their devout paroxyſms, 
Poe was the feeling of certain aſpirationes miſanthropicas : 
Wby which, I ſuppoſe, we are to underſtand a certain diſdain 
Jof the low purſuits and offices of a mere human mortal 
ondition. But I am afraid it would be equally true in a- 
other ſenſe, that their flights of divine rapture were at- 
ended with theſe aſpirationes miſanthropicas ; meaning 
hereby a certain weakneſs of natural affection, a coolneſs, 
and diſplicence of mind towards their fellow-creatures, 
which pretences of ſuperior picty do too often betray men 
nto. See Bayle's Dict. p. 95. under art. Rovenius, letter 
IA. vol. IV. See allo letters between Mr. Norris, and the 
author of the propoſal to the ladies concerning the love of 
od, where it is a principle on both ſides agreed to, that 
Ihe love of God oùght to exclude all other inferior compla- 
encies. Now where a love of complacency is quite exclud- 
d, love of benevolence ſeldom operates very ſtrongly. See 
bis notion well expoſed in Hutcheſon's illuſtrations, etc. p. 
329. to the end — This unnatural paradox in divinity, ſo 
nuch a favourite with Mr. Norris, that it is introduced at 
wery turn in almoſt all his writings, was a conſequence of 
is enthuſiaſtic philoſophy of our ſeeing all things in God; 
leſſon which he learnt from the celebrated father Mal- 
ranche ; and very induſtrioufly inculcated upon his female 
orreſpondent, who being of a temper too ſevere to reliſh 
by thing eaſy or natural; and having poſſeſſed in an e- 
| nent degree the gift of infrigidation, which Mr. Bayle 
tertait eme here ſpeaks of, was well inclined to embrace a doc. 
Fe C1005 Wirine which diſavowed all love to any creature, under co- 
kamplat, bur of which, ſhe could in ſome meaſure revenge the diſ- 


very aer reflect. upon marriage, To what an extravagance of 
volence fverity her temper carried her, let the following more than 
ons uber rant bear witneſs—* I believe it were ealy to de- 


of & 


onal creature is capable of in this preſent ſtate, Let- 


ard ſhewn to her by mankind ; towards whom her writ- | 
oo com io: breathe a moſt implacable averſion; See particularly 


monſtrate, that martyrdom is the higheſt pleaſure a ra- 
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660 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES. 

ence upon ſo much lower a ſcene as this of earth? 
What motive can they have who are already in ſome 
degree admitted to the beatific preſence of their Ma- 


ker *, to endeavour after any farther qualifications 
for that purpoſe ? at leaſt, if any nearer advances 


were to be made this way, yet how much nobler x 
field of exerciſe to the devout and aſpiring foul are 
the ſeraphic entertainments of myſticiſm and extaſy, 
than the mean and ordinary practice of a mere earth. 
ly and common virtue Þ ? 

. 


ters, p. 31. ; What pity is it this advocate for the pleaſure and 
of martyrdom, did not live in the earlier ages of the chriſ- Wi we. 
tian church, when racks, and faggots, and pitch- barrels i 


ners 
were no unuſual entertainments? | 
_ * Perſons eminently religious are divina patientes, pt Pract. 
thies in devotion, ſuffering raviſhments of ſenſes, tranſjort- diſcer 
ed beyond the uſes of humanity into the ſuburbs of beat) alted 
fical apprehenſions. Great Exemplar, p. 61. Thnee ral te 
happy ſoul that canſt look through the veil, and notnith nne pr 
ſtanding that thick cloud of creatures that obſcures thy | th | 
view, diſcern him that is inviſible, live in the light of his ey: 
countenance all the time of thy ſojourning here, and it langua 
laſt, pure and defecate, with a kiſs of thy beloved, ſeffuſiol 
breathe out thy ſelf into his ſacred boſom. Letters 4% and git 
above. p. 180. | purer 
+ This is what biſhop Taylor 3 calls virtue ture * 
and preciſe duty, as if thoſe ecſtatic and devotional tran 
ſporis of zeal were a kind of ſupererogation in piety—- Fo 
and yet though this author ſeems willing enough to git loving g 
theſe latter the preference in point of excellence and dignl- ons, and 
ty, he owns at the ſame time that the greater ſafety lis bis ky 
on the fide of a more common and ordinary virtue. Fo Wi: 100 


that „ many Illuſions have come in the likeneſs of viſions "ap 
Rand abſurd fancies under the pretence of raptures, etc,' in me ſee 
And again, “ So unſatisfying a thing is rapture and trat- 3 
« ſportation to the ſoul; it often diſtracts the faculties, 
* but ſeldom does advantage picty, and is full of dan 
ger in the greateſt of its luſtre.” Great Exewpi love, king 
P- 61. 
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Theſe are glaring pretences, Philemon, and it is no 
wonder they ſhould paſs current with people of wea- 
ker judgment under the ſacred ſtamp of true piety. 
But that men of ſuperior ſenſe and diſcernment, 
In all other reſpects, ſhould ſo far impoſe upon them- 
ſelves by a ſet of pompous and empty ſounds, would 
really be unaccountable, but that we have before ob- 
ſerved, that the ground of this deluſion lies not ori- 
ginally in men's underſtandings, but in their paſſions; 
vbich caſt a ſtrange ſuffuſion over the plaineſt truths, 
and keep them in an intire ignorance of themſelves, 
and of the true motives of their own actions. For 
{ whence elſe can it proceed, that theſe myſtical refi- 
ners do not ſee through the cheat they are in reality 
practiſing upon themſelves ? Whence elſe do they not 


Ar © diſcern, that their boaſteed exerciſes of a more ex- 
beati- J alted piety are but the artful diſguiſes of their natu- 
"hace WW ral temper, which indulges its own warmth under 
with. the pretext of devout fervours ? Whence elſe ſhould 
hh they not be ſenſible, that their prayers are the very 
nden laguage of their wantoneſt appetites and wiſhes ? the 


yore, Meffuſions of a breaſt heated with extravagant paſſion, 
ers and giving vent to fires. of a groſſer kind in fancied 


purer flames of divine love, and fpiritugl rap- 
vir ture *. 5 


e tran 

Fora * For a taſte of this inamorato-devotion read the fol- 

1055 loving paſſage in the 35th chap. of St. Auſtin's meditati- 
1g01- 


ons, and thence judge whether he did not borrow many of 
A devout ideas from his un:egenerate ſtate ; from anno 
lo decimo fexto zetatis carnis meae, which he himſelf 
Peaks of in his confeſſions, book 1. chap. 2. cum accepit 
in me ſceptrum, et totas manus et dedi veſaniae libidines 
0 love of ſweetneſs; O ſweetneſs of love, that doſt 
ot torment, but delight, that doſt always burn, and art 
"wer extinct, ſweet Chriſt, good Jeſus, my God, my 
Pe, kindle me all over with thy fire, with the love of 


- 


ety lie 
Fol 
* viſions, 
es, etc 
nd trat- 
facultich 
of das- 


xem plat, 
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thee, with thy ſweetneſs, thy joy, thy pleaſure and con- 
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And indeed upon better reflection, conſidering 


from what cauſes the diſtemper of mind we are here R 
ſpeaking of, takes its riſe, men of ſuperior parts, a _ 
livelier imagination, and more refined genius, ſeem and 
of all others to be moſt in danger of it. For they, it hic 
is well known, are generally obſerved to be of that hic 
ſort of temperament which is the moſt natural ſoil for I kind 


enthaſiaſm to ſpring up in. The ſuperior fineneſs and Wl clas 


delicacy of their make gives a more than ordinary edge. WH hum 
and keenneſs to all their paſſions, thoſe eſpecially of WW thro! 
the tender amorous kind, Now the ecſtatic habit is WWF ſpirit 
in a peculiar degree inſectious to this ſort of conſtitu- Wl 


tion. Devotion, according to the myſtic notion of 05 
it, is a kind of natural relief to the cravings and in- WF . 88 


portunities of ſome of theſe men's eagereſt deſires, cum u 
which they may indulge in the freeſt manner without . ſtanti- 
limits or reluctancy; not only with no danger u . 


their innocence ; but even with conſiderable advan: rr 
8 . | . _ rad1 
tage, as is imagined, to their ſpiritual eſtate, It does, e log 


as the ingenious ſatiriſt, you was quoting not long ſince, BMW farchis 


ſpeaks upon another occaſion, _ hm: 
| ſupereſ 
rem d. 


cupiſcence, that being all fall of the fweetneſs of thy lows amplex 


all on fire with the flame of thy charity, I may love thes, 2 
my God, with my whole heart, and with all the power o Ax 
my inward parts, (totis medullis praecordiorum meorum I FU CC 
the original, a much ſtronger expreſſion,) having thee in 1 incende 
heart, in my mouth, and before my eyes always and ev latem ( 
where. Deus lumen cordis mei, et panis oris intus anima Wi 


meaze, et virtus maritans mentem meam, et ſinum copitat- 
onis meae, non te amabam, et fornicabar abs te. Confel 8 
ſionum, lib. 1. cap. 13. May one not apply here what he © bw 
elſewhere ſays, Recordari volo tranſactas faeditates mens ih wc 
et carnales corruptiones, ut amem te, Deus meus, Col A acti 
lib. 2. cap. 1. Sure he has here abundantly tranſcribe "Jean 
from them into his devotions. | Ariction 
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Relieve their wants, and ſpare their bluſhes too “*. 


It is admirably contrived to allay certain irregular 
and uneaſy ferments in the blood and animal ſpirits to 
which this ſort of temperament is peculiarly ſubje&, 

| which might otherwiſe ſollicit a remedy of a coarſer 
kind. Thoſe heats of paſſions which in an inferior 
claſs of ſenſualiſts would excite to amours of a more 

| humble and ordinary ſtrain, in thefe myſtic lovers are 
thrown off in ſeraphic ardors, and break out in theſe 
ſpiritual debaucheries +. | 


» Univerſal paſſion, fat. 6. page 140. 


* | + Such certainly we mult eſteem their vniones cum Deo, 
8 of which we are told by Rovenius they are uſed to boaſt, 
res, WH cum uniantur proprio, ſi non pejori {piritvi ; their tranſub- 
hout WW ftantiationes myſticas : cordis concentrationes : potentia- 
rum, imo omnis ſui elle, annihilationem; connubium <«ſ- 
WH | ſentiae creatae et divinitatis : ſpirituale ſaeramentum inſe- 

perabilitatis : ſomnium omnium affectionum: abſorptionem 
Joes, et lique factionem in amplexu ſponſi : triplicem animae hie- 
ſince, WW rarchiam : orationem in quiete paſſiva : ebrietatem ſpiritua- 


lem: cordis filentium : meditationes negativas: uniones 
ſupereſſentiales : puteum et gurgetem annihilatioves : amo- 
rem deificium, transformantem, unientem, ſtringentem, 
y lon, amplexantem ; ſuavitatem cor auferentem, fugentem ſponſi 
© tht vdcra, ruminantem collum : abſorbentem enthuſiaſmum: in- 
DE, ſenſibilitatem et oblivionem omnium inducentem : abyſſa- 
—y lem cum Deo identificationem : confricationem deificam, 
incendentem, et conſumentem cor: elevationem ad ſuavi- 
tatem coeleſtem ex infernali languore: introverſicnem ſu- 
per. eoeleſtem: ealiginem et umbram Dei : allocutiones in- 
ternas, elevationes incognitas, extenſiones et applicationes 
amoroles : animae ſuſpenſiones, deliquium, ſuſpiria: mor- 
lem ſenſuum et omnium affeQuum, ecſtaſim continuam, 
[ltitium ratiocinii : cordis contatum et patefactionem: R- 
quefactionem, influxum, inflammationem : aſſultus qui ferri 
"cqueant ; penetrationes ad intima: vulnerationes, con- 
Kritiones, alligationes inſeparabiles: aſpectus penetrantes 
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A debauch in religion, ſaid I, is a paradox I never 


before heard of ; and yet methinks by the help of 
your preparations, Hortenſius, I begin. to digeſt it 
pretty readily, You have taught me, that it is not 
merely poſſible in idea, but that in fact there is ay 
great a bias this way in ſpirituals in the conſtitutions 
of ſome people, as in others there is obſerved to be in 
common life, But after all, if this myſtical kind of 
debauchery be rather the more abſurd and extrara- 
gant, 1t 1s certainly the leſs criminal than that which 
is more ordinarily practiſed in the world *. And to 


et oblectantes, voces tremulas,- murmura columbina : guſt- 
vs fuaviſiimos, odores gratiſſimos, auditus melodioe coe. 
leſtis, hypermyſticas Dei et animae perichoreſes : impuden- 
tiam ſpiritualem, aſpirationes miſanthropicas, ignem ine 
carbone, flammam fine corpore : holocauſtum meridianum 


in viſcerali et medullart penetrabilitate : contactum mirabi- 


lem et ſuaviſſimum, obſeurae noctis gaudia, et caliginem: 
——haec et ſimilia ſeſquipedalia verba in nova pietatis ſeho- 
13 inter ſponte electos magiſtros, et diſcipulas curioſas, adeo 
frequenter tenero proferuntur palato, ut intimis in viſceri- 
bus ſentiantur. Rovenius de Repub. Chriſtiana lib. I. cap, 
43. p. 278. Bayle's Dict. p. 95. letter. A. under art. Ro- 
venius, tom. IV. | | 

 *® It has ſometimes been ſo contrived by the more expert 
maſters in the myſtic ſcience, that both ſorts have been 
practiſed at the ſame time, the one being made uſe of to 
introduce or facilitate the execution of the other. Tho 
who have been moſt forward to propagate theſe myſtical 
doctrines, have not always been themſelves the mot ſpirit 
ually minded. The pretences of quietiſm, and of a mot 
ſublime and abſtrated devotion, have ſometimes been em. 
ployed to very groſs and carnal purpoſes, and the myſie 
union bas brought about a union not altogether ſo myſtery 
ous. See Monſieur Bayle's Dit. pag. 300. vol. 3: who 
there relates at large an adventure much to our purpoſe; 
in concluſion he has this reflection — je me comente d 
aſsurer qu'il y a beaucoup d'apparence, que quelques: uns & 
ces de vots fi ſpirituels, qui font eſperer qu'une forte medi 
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ſay the truth, conlidering that it takes off the mind 
from much worſe purſuits, which the ſame natural 
warmth of temper and conſtitution would in all pro- 
bability betray thefe amorous devotees into, were it 
not for ſuch a ſpiritual application; I do not ſee but 
W it might paſs without much cenſure, as rather a 
weakneſs, than a fault in them ; but that, as you 
have obſerved, whilſt it reſtrains them from ſome 

more vicious exceſſes, it is too apt to divert their at- 
E tention from many more noble and uſeful virtues, 
which are the proper buſineſs, and I may add, the 
moſt diſtinguiſhing ornaments too, of their preſent 
ſtate “. 


oe 
Fs tation, ravira Fame, et l'empèchera de s'appercevoir des 
If . „ So 
” actions du corps, fe propoſent de patiner impunement leurs 
num 


deyotes, et de faire encore pis. C'eſt de quoi Pon accuſe 
les Molinoſiſtes. En general, il n'y a rien de plus dange- 
reux pour Peſprit, que les devotions trop my ſtiques, et trop 
quinteſſencices, et fans doute le corps y court quelques riſ- 
ques, et pleuſieurs y veulent bien étre trompez. 

* It is a ſevere, byt I am afraid no unjuſt ſatire upon 
this ſort of characters, what monſicur Bayle obſerves of 
mademoiſelle Bouriguon, a noted pretender to a more than 
ordinary piety in her time——Elle a eut cela de commun 
avec tous les devots, qu'elle a éte d'une humeur bilieuſe et 
chagrine — Foeminam duram, immitem, pervicacem, 

oma chabundam, rixoſam, are compliments Monſicur de 
deckendorf makes her upon the teſtimony of her own 
kTitings, Se was, as it ſeems, perpetually changing her 
ervants; and indeed well ſhe might, for beſides the natu— 
al moroſeneſs of her temper, ſo great, as this author re- 


e em · 

myſi barks, © ut nemo moroſitatem ejus tolerate polſet, wini- 
öde me omnium foeminae quas in ſodalitium aut famulitium 
J _ adleiverat; exercebatur nempe in illas, ut luſit fatyricus, 
poſt; draefectura domus, Sicula non mitior avla,” beſides this, 


e would hardly allow them common neceſſaries— Si 
eum qui ont demeure avec elle n'avoient eu les dents biens 
ortes pour digerer certaines croùtes biens dures a la nature 
Arompué, ils l'auroient quittée mille fois pour une. 
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This is one of its worſt effects, returned Hortenſi- 


us; but it has ſeveral other very miſchievous ones, 
Particularly, it gives great and ſignal diſcouragement 


Bayle's Dit p. 687,——By this conduct, it is eaſy to oh. 


_ ſerve, ſhe gratified at once her covetouſneſs, for which ſhe 


was very remarkable, in leſſening the ordinary expences of 
her family; and her piety in training up her domeſtics to 
the practice of chriſtian mortification. Let us proce 
upon this inſtance, and ſee if it will not account for ſome 
others of the ſame kind It is no unuſual thing to ſe 
people practiſing very high degrees of devotion, mortifics 
tion, and other ſuppoſed inſtances of a more eminent reli 
gion, who yet are extremely faulty when conſidered in their 
ſocial character: bad parents, huſbands, wives, children, 
friends, relations, governors of families, etc, This incon- 
ſiſtent behaviour with ſome people makes them paſs for 
downright hypocrites, and acting a mere farce in their 
greateſt ſtrictneſſes. The caſe i far otherwiſe ; they are 
very finccre, but at the fame time very much miſtaken: 
for they conſider religion as a matter quite diſtinct from, 
and much inferior to, ſocial virtue; hence they are fo bi- 
fied with the one, that they have not leiſure to beſtow any 
care upon the other, — Or poſſibly after all they may have 


found out the art, with our author's heroine, of ſanQifying 


their own hnmours and tempers under the name of ſome 
religious quality; atd then there vill be very little myſtery 
in the matter. For by this a-tfal way, of ſelf-deluſion 
and nothing is fo artful as ſelf-deluſion, a ſevere hatred of 
one's own ſpecies may, as was hinted above, be confirmed 
into a more intire love of God —natural ſeverity, will be 
religious diſepline — anger and peevithineſs, zeal-— mo 
roſeneſs, gravity weaknels of wind, a tenderneſs of 
conſcience narrowneſs of thinking, orthodoxy —— pride 
a regard to things or perſons ſacred ſplenctic contempt 
of the world, a becoming abſtraction from it un maniy 
tameneſs of mind, a chriſtian poverty of ſpicit ſingulr 
rity, conſtancy — warmth of conſtitution, devorion, et. 
and perhaps too miſtaken applications, inſtances, and 
paſſages of ſcripture, may not be wanting to a willing mind 
to ſupport itſelf in any of theſe errors. Let us one 
more have recourſ; to our example — We are told 0 
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to the general practice of piety in the world, by ex- 
poſing it to ridicule, and the charge of affected ſingu- 

larity. On the one hand, it throws many honeſt and 
well-meaning, but weaker minds into a deſpair of 
ever ſucceeding in the buſineſs of religion, becauſe 
upon examination they diſcover in themſelves little 
or no acquaintance with theſe tumultuous heats, and 
ungoverned ſallies of paſſion, upon which ſo great a 
| ſtreſs is laid by theſe religious inamoratos : And on 


ſee the other hand, it hardens the diſſolute and unthink- 


ict ing part of mankind into an obſtinate reluctance to- 
1 wards the very firſt efforts of reformation, by con- 
Te, firming them in a prejudice they are of themſelves 
es: too willing to entertain againſt religion, that it is a 
; for WH rigorous impracticable ſervice ; a ſtate of unnatural 
theit WF refinement, altogether incompatible with the common 
de meaſures of human life. And after all, Philemon, 
% fippoſing this devotional and ecſtatic habit were in 
- kw WY "(lf barely innocent, which yet I dare ſay you are 


convinced from what has been juſt now ſaid of it, 
that it is far from being, ſtill it muſt be remembered, 
that there is a much greater degree of reſolution 


y af 
7 have 
ifying 


bom ſhewn in overcoming temptations, than in meanly 
yſtery : ; . 

* deſerting our poſt, and flying from them. The true 
cred o beroiſm of religion conſiſts in living and acting our 
aſlinel N part well in the world, not in any fanciful abſtraction 
will de Hof ourſelves from it It argues a much greater 
— mo- . . 
4 lirength, and firmneſs of mind, a more exalted pitch 


al o! ſelf-government, to be able to keep a due guard 
zntemp! | | | 
mean Mademoiſelle Bourignon, that far from imagining, que fa 
.Cogul WM bile fut un defaut, elle 'appelloit amour de juſtice; et 
on ele butenoit que la colere etoit une veritable vertu: et ſe de- 
ces, zul fendoit par les rigucurs que les prophetes, et les apötres 
ng wind ont exerodes, Bay le's Dict. p. 687, Art, Bourignon, 
us ons Litter P). Ts 

told 0 
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apt to ſtagnate; may not ſome ſuch quickening influ- 
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upon our paſhons, at the ſame time that we leave el, 
them to their natural objects and exerciſes, within it b. 
the ſacred verge of reaſon and religion, than to be W obv! 
driven to take refuge from their natural exorbitan MiWſturt 
cies in the invention of a ſecondary and artificial me- WJ rules 
thod of indulging them ; and that too in a matter Ml ſage 
where the application of them, to ſay no worſe of it, Nand 


ſeems beyond all others improper. Ngrous 


Would you then, ſaid I, interrupting him, allow conee 
no ſcope to the paſſions in religion? that will indeed withi 
effectually purge it of its unnatural heats; but will it have 


not be running too far back into the chilling ex - any o 
treme ? Our paſſions are the ſprings of action in our praye 


ordinary concerns, without which life itſelf would be Nyverſe 
bled, 


ed. 


pretty 
hardly 


enee be equally neceſſary in our religious ones? Out 
prayers particularly, if they be not warmed and in- 
livened with ſome degrees of fervency and intenſe: 


neſs, the helps towards which ſeem to me to lic nature 
moſtly in the paſhons, will they not degenerate into Tha 
a mere lifeleſs indifferency, a cold and formal lip- teme 
ſervice ? You know a certzin great man was once Warm! 
ſeverely treated for defining prayer to be a calm, Icbe we 
undiſturbed, addreſs to God. A doctrine, it ſhould give if 
ſcem, very near a- Kin to yours in what you juſt non attack: 
advanced *. any tole 
If this, replied Hortenſius, had been the only of. Nom of 
fence of that gentleman in the difcourſe you refer to, if mil 
I am apt to believe his adverſaries had afforded bin preſent. 
better quarter, But the main quarrel againſt bim You 
ſprung, as I take it, from other motives 3 and this Warmth 
circumſtance came in chiefly to aggravate and inflane Means in 
the general charge. And indeed the rancour of con- Which is 
troverſy itſelf durſt not attack him upon this article, tention « 


* Biſhop of Bangoi's ſermon beſore the king in 1717- 


* 
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till, by an artifice very familiar to expert diſputants, 
it had firſt diſguiſed and thrown aſide its natural and 
W obvious meaning; explaining away calm and undi- 
Eſturbed, into cold and unconcerned, contrary to al 
Wrules of common language. Whereas, take the paſ- 
Wage in the plain received ſenſe and intention of it, 
Band it is fo far from adminiſtering any reaſonable 
Nerounds of exception, that for my part, I cannot 
| conceive, how a: juſter or truer account of prayer, 
within the compaſs of ſo few words, could poſſibly 
have been deviſed, This, I think, muſt appear to 
any one, who, difliking the definition here given of 
prayer, ſhall be pleaſed, for experiment ſake, to re- 


EE 


our 

be {Wverſe it; ſubſtituting the contrary epithets of trou- 
gu- bled, and tumultuous, inſtead of calm and undiſturb- 
Our Ned. Such a deſcription would, I imagine, have a 
| in» pretty odd found in the ears of moſt people; and 
nſe. hardly be thought to convey a very juſt idea of the 
lie rvature and genius of its ſubject. 

int That, ſaid I, would be running out of one ex- 
lip- eme into another. But certainly ſome degrees of 
once NNvarmth and earneſtneſs, beyond what is expreſſed by 
alm, be words calm, and undiſturbed; ſeem neceſſary to 


ould Neire life and ſpirit to our devotions. Such a feeble 
now {tack as this amounts to, can never be ealled with 
any tolerable propriety of ſpeech a taking the king- 
y ol. dom of heaven by violence *; a notion under which, 
er to, if | miſtake not, our divines do not unfrequentiy re- 
d bim Ibreſent this duty of prayer. 
Lou miſtake the point, returned he, Philemon. 
Warmth and earneſtneſs in any good ſenſe are by no 
means inconſiſtent with being calm, and undiſturbed; 
which is oppoſed, not to having a fixed rational in- 
tention of mind in our religious exerciſes, a ſerious 


f con- 
rücle, 


17 * St. Matth. Ri. ver. 12. 


doubt are themſelves well acquamted with it, de 


* 
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recollefted frame of ſpirit 3 but to the artificiaheaty 
and tranſports of a wanton imagination, and an en- 
thubaſtic fancy; that groſs, and mechanical ſort of 
devotion, which writers of the myſtic claſs, who ng 


feribe as accompanied with ** a ſenſible coramotia 
« of the ſpirits, and eſtuation of the blood *: Ar 
excellent, and doubtleſs an indiſpenſible, ingredient 


ing 


this, in the ſervice of him who has declared, hei in 
to be worſhipped by all true worſhippers in ſpirit and MM Cy . 
in truth + ! Thoſe who think calm and undiſturbet Hr ever 
in prayer to mean the ſame with lifeleſs and indi- oy 

c 


ferent, ſeem to me to forget that there are any ſuck 
principles in human nature as pure affections, diſtin 
from thoſe ſupplemental forces which they may ſome 


cings, 
ons, r 
8, 29. 


times receive from certain fermenty in the animi WW Bein; 
ecconomy, deſigned by the wiſdom of providence nes to 
excite or quicken their influence upon emergent . 
eccaſions, and which are, properly ſpeaking, pal Saby 
| * „ Whei 

| Icon, 

* Norris's Miſcel. 120. p. 335. Tt is ſaid alſo to br otives, 


paſſionate, and even wonderfully ſo, and exceeding the 
love of women. And accordingly men of the molt warn 


and pathetic tempers, and affectionate completions, pro: paſſior 


vided they have conſideration enough withal to fix upon ide 423. 
right object, prove the greateſt votaries in religion. bi. inſert 
335, 336.——A joy whoſe perpetual current always 1 favoy 
fords a freſh delight, and yet every drop of it ſo entertal ſays h. 
ing, that we might live upon it to all eternity: whilſt olf 
fouls are inebriated with its pleaſures, our very bodies pit 
take of its ſweetneſs. For it excites a graceful and caly 
motion in the animal ſpirits, and cauſes ſuch an ag 
able movement of the paſſions, as comprehends all th 
delight abſtracted from the uneaſineſs which other ob- 
jects are apt to occaſion, - Lett, conc. the love of Gol 
E. 86, 87. 
+ St. John iv. ver. 23. 
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CONVERSATION FIRST. yt 
pns A And indeed theſe latter have fo plain a re- 
rence to the uſes of the animal life, that were not 
Ine fact too common, one would wonder how they 
hould ever get footing in ſpirituals, to which they 
cem not to have the leaſt relation F. la our ordi- 


When the word . is gal to denote any 
Ping diſtin from the affe ctions, it includes a confuſed 
-nſation either of pleaſure or pain, occaſioned or attended 
Sy ſome violent bodily notions, which keeps the mind 
puch employed upon the preſent affair, to- the excluſion 
r every thing elſe, Nat. and conduct of the paſſions. 


S. 8 SS ET RES 


and 
rhed 


nd . 5: 

ek The Author of nature has probably formed many active 
gad ſeings, whoſe deſires are not attended with confuſed ſenſa+ 
| 


jons, raiſing them into paſſions like to ours. ibid. p. 
8, 29. 

Beings of ſuch degrees of underſtanding, and ſuch ave- 
ves to knowlege, as we have, muſt need theſe additional 
rees, which we call paſſions, etc. ibid. p. 5x. and to 1 
nd of the ſect. 

When more violent confuſed ſenſations ariſe with the 
ſſection, and are attended with, or prolonged by bodily 
otives, we call the whole by the name of paſſion. ibid. 
ct. 3. p. 60 


ſome 
nimal 
zce id: 
ergent 


pal 


o to bt 
ing ti 


ſt warn + Thoſe who would ſee a defence in form of this ſort 
ns, pr AP paſſionate devotion, may find it in Mr. Norris's Miſcel. 
upon tbe . 423. and following ones. — It may not be amiſs 


on. ibil iP inſert here his anſwer to a very important objection to 


ways favourite ſcheme of a ſenſitive love of God. Some, 
ntertat- WW f2ys he, I know are of opinion, that it is not poſſible 
hilſt ou for a man to be affected with this ſenſitive love of God, 
dies par which is a paſſion, becauſe there is nothing in God 
and call which falls under our imagination; and conſequently, 
in agtee te imagination being the only medium of con: eyance, 
s all de it cannot be propagated from the intellectual part to the 
other a ſenſtive: whereupon they affirm, that none are capable 


of Gol of this ſenſitive paſſionate love of God but chriſtians, 
who enjoy the myſtery of the incarnation. But it is 
not all the ſophiſtry of the cold Logicians that ſhall 


work me out of the belief of what I feel and know, and 
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nary concerns the connection between the affeQion Miro! 
and paſſions is often too ſecret, the mutual tranſition ff Wc 
from one to the other, often too quick and ſudde Auer 
to admit of an accurate diſtinction. And here the e 
miſchief of confounding them is not great. But ee. 
religion it is far otherwiſe : there, however juſt a MF” ' 
application there may be for our pure rational affedi. er 
ons, the ſubject is too ſacred for our paſſions to in poblc 
trude, without profaning it. No one will imagin: if 0 all 
our affections are leſs real for being purged of ali ul 1 


ut ra 


* rob me of the ſweeteſt entertainment of my life, the pa: WP ©) 
« ſionate love of God.” —— Thus far we ſee he only er df a 
| Joys himſelf in his deluſion ; how he defends it, will nen erſor 
appear. After triumphing a little longer. As to h due 
objection, ſays he, I anſwer, that although in God 
* who is the object of our love, we can imagine 16 
thing, yet we can imagine that our love; which cot 
« fiſts in this, that we would unite ourſelves to the objed vIth t 
* beloved, and conſider ourſelves as it were a part of it ;{WWered 
and the ſole idea of this very conjunction is enough 08S c{}:c;, 
** ſtir_up a heat about the heart, and fo to Kindle a vB 1 o 
„vehement paſſion: to which, I add, that althoupl * 
beauty in God be not the ſame as in corporeal being Ab 
+ yet it is ſomething analogous to it, and that very an- vies fe 
„ logy is enough to excite a paſſion.” — — We have dee a re 
ſeveral times obliged to this gentleman for aſcertaining Wd! 1. 
us the fact of this inamorato-devotion ; here we have hilt lf that 
condeſcending to explain the philoſophy of it. It ſeem 
we are to ſet our ſpirits at work about ſomething, we Knol 
not what, and when we have ſtirred up a ſufficient heat? 
bout the heart, which by the way is rather felt than to "i 
imagined, we are to fall in love with this very beat, 4 How 
make an idol of our own paſſion. Conjunction is the wo he bern 
of command, and inſtantly all the paſſions are called | ther, 1 
exerciſe Let thoſe who can make ſenſe of ſuch a r the | 
on, enjoy it as they pleaſe. It is to be hoped after a eng, a 
little ſobriety of thought does not incapacitate a man ö vitneſ; 
a religious agent; and that people may ſerve God acc Rol 
bly without turning viſionaries and enthuſiaſts. | 
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om proſs and corporeal mixtures; and certain it is, , they 
1000 e hereby rendered much more pure, and conſe- 
14 uvently more ſuitable to a ſpiritual and divine object. 
eo his diſtinction being kept in view, it is eaſy to 
* ee, how needleſs it is 10 have recourſe to our paſh- 
K in order to give life and vigor to our religious 
fed xerciſes, when our calm rational affections, a much 
0 Dobler part of our compoſition, are abundantly ſufficient 
ain Wo all wiſe and good purpoſes of doing this. Theſe 
f fn BW inſpire warmth withour flame, and ſtrength with- 
Nut rage and violence, So that we ſhall be able to 
ray at once with the ſpirit, with all the earneſtneſs 
Pf a devout recollection, and as the ſame inſpired 
Perſon ſpeaks, with the underſtanding alſo * ; with 
due ſenſe of that awful preſence we are at ſuch 
Ecaſons more immediately ſurrounded with, and 


he pak 
ly er. 
11 next 
to the 


1 God, 


7 * bich we may be very ſure is much better pleaſed 
e obje vith the worſhip of a pure heart, and of well or- 


of it ;{Wcred affections, than with all the wild and wanton 
ough 08 cltacies, that even the moſt luſcious enthuſiaſts can 
coat of. In ſhort, paſſion is but the mere mechaniſm 


although 
"+ devotion 3 and in proportion as that prevails, it 


| beings CRE 

ery ur oles ſo far its true nature and dignity, and ceaſes to 
ave bea a reaſonable ſervice T. This we may ſafely affirm, 
aining vWPhilemon 3 that the ſacred ſcriptures know nothing 


have hill 
t ſeemy 
we kno! 
t heat! 
han to 
heat, a 
the wok 

called 
h a relig 
frer al. 
man to! 
d acc" 


{ thoſe paſſionate heats, and paroxyſms of devout 
phrenzy, which ſome men are ſo fond of, Theſe 


I Cor. xiv. ver. 15, etc. 
How different this from what Caſſian reports of Anthony 
he hermit, who uſed, it ſeems, to ſay, that is not a perfect 
yer, in which the votary does either underſtand himſclf 
r the prayer! See Great Examplar, p. 60. This 1s 


eng, as the ſame author has it, pathics in devotion with 
1 — 


Rom. xii. ver. 1. 
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myſtical refinements owe not their birth to the ratio heir 
ſimplicity of the goſpel, but to the fond conceits ron 
men of after - ages departing from thence, to intrs. MPilers 
duce their own rain imaginations, and will-workh 3 he 
in its ſtead. Where do we read of ecſtaſies, eat. 
tures, ſuſpenſions, of ſtarings upon the divine beauty, are 
expiring in the embraces of our Maker *, and age 
know not what other flights of enthuſiaſtic jargon, 1 | en 
the inſpired pages? What mention is there em pret 
made of the refined tranſports of ſeraphic love, tp 
myſtic union, and all the other fanciful abſtraRions Ml fit, 
monaſtic, and recluſe pietiſts? Theſe are the dem en's 
and inventions of men, not the doctrines of chi ur 
and his apoſtles. Religion in the new teſtament! ul h 
often repreſented as the proper diſcipline of the pal peſt 
ons, but never once, that I know of, as the buſinc, d. 
and exerciſe of them. Prayer 1s often mentioned The 
and commanded ; but not a word is ſaid of thoſe t fers 
ſtatic and artificial commorions which the myſtidi en f. 
divinity is full of.“ When thou prayeſt, ſays of( f 
Lord, enter into thy cloſet, and when thou tl ** 
ſhut thy door, to avoid all oſtentation, pray to tbſ fange 
Father which is in ſecret, And after this mami lo 
pray ye, our Father, etc +.” Words of ſuch amat [7 of 
ing force, and comprehenſion, and at the ſame til Wo 
of ſuch a wonderful, and inartificial ſimplicity, 8 
"muſt convince the molt hardened infidel, would . 
give himſelf leave thoroughly to attend to them, . 
that divine ſpirit and wiſdom by which the author 
them moſt unqueſtionably ſpake ! This excelled 
form of prayer, Philemon, was, we know, intends 
as a model for all ſucceeding ages to copy after! 
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* Taylor's Great ti p. 60. N-rris's Miſc * 
ealure 


p. 334 
+ Mat, vi. ver. 6. and 9, 
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heir devotional compoſi tions; and how little does it 
zvour of thoſe affected 3 with which later com- 


; of 
irs. ilers of, devout formularies ſo generally abound ? 
0 Ene truth is, it is not, like theirs, conceiyed in the 


. eat of an enthuſiaſtic fancy, or ſet off with the falſe 
are of human eloquence, but with a ſpirit and lan- 
uage much ſuperior to both ; even with that power- 
| energy of thought, and that affecting plainneſs of 
;preſſion, as ſhews devotion, in the intention of 


vs 
7 Wat pure and ſpiritual being who is the great object 
a oa it, 0 be a very different thing from what theſe 


en's miſtaken zeal would reprefent it, An exerciſe 


ream f | ; 

cor rational nature, not of our ſenſitive; the du— 
with ful homage of intelligent ſpirits, not the wanton 
- al rellings of amorous voluntaries, a kind of myſtical 


triguing, and ſanctified gallantry 

There is certainly, ſaid I, nothing of this kind 
pears in the admirable form of prayer you have 
Fen ſpeaking of. It is compoſed in a quite dif- 


uſineß, 
tioned, 
ole et 
nyſticl 
ys oft 
ou hal 
5 to ih 
mannet 


e rational and manly genius of true devotion. It is 
fange the devotional writers of later times ſhould 
ne ſo generally agreed to deviate from the ſimpli- 
ty of ſo divine and excellent a model; but men 


h ama tn 

ne IT wonderful aptneſs to refine upon plain inſti: u- 

| 

cite, . and in nothing more than in the buſineſs of re- 
” Wor. | 

yould K 


| When one conſiders, interrupted Hortenſius, how 
ongly this over-refining bias operates in molt o- 
er devotional compoſitions, it muſt greatly recom- 


them, 0 
» uthor 01 


excel 
intende ad the public offices of our church, that they are 
altert unexceptionable upon this article Nothing can 


jal the wonder that they ſhould ſo intirely eſcape 
contagion of ſo inſinuating a nature, except the 


aure it muſt give every rational worſhipper that 
G 2 


8 Miſce 
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rent ſtile, and gives us a noble and exalted idea of - 
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76 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 
they have done it. For ſuch, it muſt be confeſſed 
was the judgment and temper of the firſt" compilen 
of our public liturgy, our never to be forgotten re 
formers, that in the juſt and beautiful deſeriptin 
which the reverend hiſtorian of the reformation give 


of it, it has brought our worſhip to a fit mean be. I 
tween the pomp of ſuperſtition, and naked flatneſs frier 
Here, Philemon, are none of thoſe flights and ex tain] 
travagancies which ſo much abound, in more private chou 
formularies ; all is grave, manly, and rational, Less, 
I was of his opinion in the main, I owned, but ed at 
the ſame time 1 could not but think there was roon{Wcoti! 
for ſeveral amendments in our public ſervice, whichl keien 
wiſhed the wiſdom of our governors would take int into 
their ſerious conſideration. of en 
Was there ever any mere human compoſiuen poſur, 
anſwered Hortenſius, wholly free from fault! gelts 
certainly our church liturgy is as much or more „hints 
than any other; eſpecially conſidering how long! pIyes 
time it has now ſtood without undergoing any alten: paly ti 
tion, as occaſions and circumſtances may have «MP few 
quired +. For my part, I am much more inclindſſ"e ch 
to rejoice that it is no worſe, than to complain ta ber di 
it is no better. I wiſh our private forms, were buMbole 
half as unexceptionable as our public ones. More e 
What think you, ſaid I, of thoſe heads of pr able f 
prayer which the excellent Author of the religion Public: 
nature delineated has offered, under the article Mment 
gs } 5 by har 
* B. hop Burnet's abr. of the hiſt. of the reform. d Rurbed: 
p. 59. n exce 
+ The laſt public reviſal of our liturgy was made 4 arm ar 
ſubſcribed by the eonvocation on Friday the 20th of D 
cember 1661, and paſſed both houſes. of. parliament 8 . - 
March following. Wheatly's append. to introd. to! + Plat 


tional illuſtration of the book of common prayer, P. 3* 
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ſed WY truths relating-to the deity ® ? I do not remember to 
len 
1 res 
ption 
give 


ſo well, or which I haye thought ſo every way con- 
Wformable to that divine Randard of devotion we were 
W mcntioning juſt now. | 

lam glad, replied he, Philemon, you are ſo much a 
friend to this author's method of devotion, which cer- 
: tainly is altogether of the calm and undiſturbed kind; 
W:hough at the ſame time it is ſo far from being life- 
Wicls, and indifferent, that on the contrary it is warm- 
Ned and animated with every rational and affectionate 


n be. 
ny 
J ex. 
TIyate 


but x 

room 
hich! 
ce inte 


fcient, one would imagine, to inſpire thoughtfulneſs 
into the diſſolute breait, and awe even the wildneſs 
of enthuſiaſm itſelf into ſome degrees of rational com- 
poſure, It is true, this excellent writer rather ſug- 
elts to his readers ſeveral articles, as heads, or 


ofition 
faults! 
ore ſo, 
long 4 
 alterte 
ave itt 
inclinel 
ain tha 
vere bil 


gives them the direct form of a prayer. But it is 
faly to reduce them to a direct and regular form, by 
few flight alterations; and that too conformably to 
the chriſtian ſyſtem, though at preſent they are ra- 
her drawn up upon the plan of natural religion, To 
boſe who are deſirous of a more lengthened, or 
ore explicit ritual, I ſhould recommend thoſe admi- 


f privaWidle forms of prayer which have been lately made 
Jigion pdlie at the end of a celebrated treatiſe upon the ſa- 
urticle rament, ſuppoſed to have come from the Tame wor- 


by hand with the doctrine of the calm and undiſ- 
ubed addreſs P. They are indeed drawn up with 
in excellent ſpirit, and great judgment; full of 
"arm and animated ſentiments of piety towards God, 


orm. Wt 


2 ment th 1 5 I 5 h 

18 See Wollaſton's reli. of nat. delin. p. 120, 121. 

dae T Plain account of the nature and end of the ſacra- 
8 21 nent, etc, | 


G 3 


W have met with any private form that has pleaſed me 


Wcntiment, that can awaken a devout attention; ſuf- 


hints of devotion, as you rightly termed them, than 
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78 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES. 

expreſling itſelf chiefly and principally, as true piety 
will always do, in ſtrains of moſt inlarged and affedi. 
onate charity, and benevolence towards men. A 
devotion thus tempered and conducted is certainly 
one of the nobleſt employments of a rational, and ſo- 


cial nature. It is not to be conſidered as a bare diſ. 
charge of one act of our duty, but as an excellent 
means of forming our minds to habits of univerfal 
virtue, and goodneſs, For it calls forth every no- 
bler and more generous principle within us, cultivates 
and cheriſhes theſe natural ſeeds of worth and excel- 
lency in our hearts which will gradually ripen into 
action, and abound to all the graces of a perfect cha- 
rater. In a word, Philemon, it raiſes and exalts 
the ſoul far above the utmoſt refinements of the cloy- 
ſter, or the moſt ecſtaſied heats of monaſtic viſion. 
aries ; for it does in reality accompliſh, what thoſe 
do but in vain pretend to, the faſhioning our ſouls in- 
to a divine likeneſs ; by exercifing them in all thoſe 
truly godlike affections, which are the diſtingu:ſhing 


marks and features of divinity *, I the rather men- 


* When I ſpeak here of the natural good tendencies of 


prayer rightly circumſtanced, I would not be underſtood 


to exclude any ſuperior helps, and aſſiſtances to whe 
which may be promiſed to It in ſcripture, Something 0 
this kind we are there ſufficiently warrantcd to expect from 
it. Mean while, as to the preciſe nature, and degre 
of theſe aſſiſtances, that is no where ſpecially determined. 
From the compariſon our Lord makes uſe of to illuſtrate 
this mattcr to us, that of the wind's blowing where it lil. 
eth, from cauſes to us ſecret, and imperceptible, we 1 
inſtructed to think, that the workings of the divine Spick 
are by us undiſtinguiſhable from thoſe of our own mY 
and natural faculties. See John 111, ver. 8.— And inder 
were the ſcripture wholly fitent in the caſe, the pla 
* reaſon of the thing would teach us, that the benefits It 
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tion this author's forms of devotion, as they may help 
to reconcile you to his definition of prayer, about 
which you ſeemed to have ſome diſtruſt, For cer- 


« muſt, as our author ſpeaks, be received in a reaſonable 
« way, No dutics, how. well ſoever performed, can be 
« ſuppoſed to operate as charms, nor to influence us as if 


> « we were only clock-work, or machines to be acted upon 
fa « by the arbitrary force of a ſuperior being. In the na- 
10- « tural and reafonable tendency of them we cught to | 
tes « found our main expectations.“ Nature and end of the 
ol. ſacrament, p. 154, 155. — — This by the way may ſug- 
geſt to us how neceſſary a thing a diſcrcet and well ordered 
wy choice is in the matter of our devotions. The ſentiments 
ha- to which we familiariſe our minds by the conſtant returns 
alts of our devotional exerciſcs, will not fail to have a great 
loy- influ.nce upon the conduct of our lives in general; eſpeci— 
105 ally, as they come always attended with a religious im— 
of preſſion Particularly, we ſhould do well to ſelect for our 
hol purpoſe ſuch forms chicfly as are moſt apt to improve our 
5 in. virtue, and to inſpire us with an inlarged, and active bene- 
thoſe volence. The contrary whereof is ſo viſible in the narrow 
ſhing and contracted ſentiments of too many relipioniſts, that one 
men. cannot help ſuſpecting their devotion is formed upon quite 
other principles. For my part, I am verily perſuaded, 
_ that, as nothing has a better effect upon the natural tem- 
cles p per, than a manly, rational, benevolent, devotion, ſo no- 
erſio0 | thing does fo | ff-ually ſour and ſpoil it, as that illiberal, 
me narrow, and ungenerons ſort of devotion which is too com- 
* monly taught and pract ſed by people of a religious turn. : 
A em rar from opening and inlarging the mind to views of im- 
6 partial, and unlimited benevolence, it inſpires in its ſtead, 
Ld FE polite author has well exprefſed it, “ a ſort of ſuper- 
1 natural charity, which conſidering the future lives and 
; , * " happineſs of mankind inſtead of the preſent, and extend— 
| - 1 ing itſelf wholly to another world, has made us leap the 
ne Spi l " bounds of natural humanity in this; has raiſed antipae 
A. " thies which no temporal intereſt could ever do, and 


A taught us the way of plaguing one another molt d-vout- 
ly,“ Charact. vol. I. p. 18. — It may not be amiſs to 
obſerve here, that this way of thinking is not a little conn- 
lenanced by the very turn and compoſition of that escel- 
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8 PHILEMON TO HYDASBES, 
tainly if his practice may be allowed to be a good 
comment upon his ſentiments, they are perfectly juſt 
and rational in this point. 

Yet there are thoſe, faid 1, ho fad great faul 
with this author's devotional forms, as indeed with 


the whole doctrine of the treatiſe to which they are | 


annexed. | PARTY 

As to the treatiſe, replied he, no one can, | 
think, doubt, as well from the nature of the work it 
ſelf, as from the known character of its preſumed 
author, but that it was wrote with a moſt excellent 
deſign. Every body knows, who has at all conſidered 
the ſubject, or made any obſervation upon the con- 


lent form of prayer which was recommended to us by the 
divine Author of our religion himſelf. The Lord's prayer, 
it is well known, runs throughout in the plural number, 
We are inſtructed to ſay, Our Father, give us this day, 
forgive us, lead us not, deliver us, etc. all of them peti 
tions of univerſal extent and comprebenſion, to be made in 
the behalf of all mankind, as well as of ounſelves. Should 
not this teach us, that an iplarged, univertal benevolencs 
ought ever to accompany our religious addrefſes ? And in- 
deed, to c nſider a little the plain reaſon of the thing 
when can we ſo properly awaken in our ſouls a ſtrong ſeal 
and conviction of our common alliance to one anather # 
beings of the ſame nature and ipecies, as when we are in! 
more ſpecial manner preſenting ourſelves before that great 
Being u ho is the Parent of our ſpecies? who has ſignißel 


to us his good pleaſure, in a language far more emphaticl 


and expreſſive than any external declaration, even | 
language of our own hearts, that univerſal unlimited bent 
volence ſhould be as much the ſtanding law of the mor 
world, as gravitation is of the natural? and that the body 


ſocial ſhould be as firmly knit together in love by the core 
of a man, as the ſcripture elegantly ſpeaks, the ties 
mutual kindneſs and good affettion, as natural bodies ad 
held together in their reſpective cohclions by the mul 
attractions of their ſeveral Per ; 
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duct of moſt people in ordinary life in relation to the 
ſacrament, with what a multitude of abſurd ſuperſti- 
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tions this inſtitution of our Lord's, originally plain, 


from the comments of men in after-times pretending 
to be wiſe above that which is written, our author's 
general doctrine at leaſt muſt ſtand clear of all reaſon- 


en | 
d bene 


> Moſs 


and ſimple in itſelf, has been incumbered by the 
ith WH weakneſs, or corruption of ſucceeding ages of chrif- 
are WH tians. Sometimes it has been ſet forth to view with 
ſo thoroughly forbidding an aſpect, as a matter of 
1 ſuch infinite hazard and difficulty, that weak and 
Its honeſt minds have been diſcouraged from it by the 
ned WT unnatural terror of its appearance; and ſo a plain 
len command has been neglected, for fear of an unworthy 
red performance of it. Ar others, it has been repreſent- 
-0n- ed fo much in the nature of a religious charm, that if 
many have been brought to lay an unwarranted ſtreſs | 
, the WY upon this one act of religion, to the prejudice of all | 
ayer, WW belides ; and ſo a punctual diſcharge of their duty in i 
voer. this one reſpect has been abuſed into a liberty of vios i 
- lating 1t in every other, Now the undeceiving people bl 
en of both theſe prejudices is certainly a deſign which ly 
houll Wl every good man mult rejoice to ſee well executed. if 
olencs WF And this is the very point our author labours in the j 
a6 ir performance. we are ſpeaking of. And indeed as he i 
os undertook it with a truly rational and chriſtian inten- Ut. 
her | don, he ſeems to me to have diſcharged it with ad-. it 
ce iu mirable ſucceſs. Thus much, I think, muſt be ſaid; 5 
t great that ſo long as men are content to take their notions 1 
on of this inſtitution from the Inftitutor himſelf, and not li 
malie "th 
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body able exception. And as to any other points of con- "if 
e cor troverſy, lying out of the compaſs of his general de- 
ties 0 F 


bn, which he may have incidentally touched upon in 
the courſe of his writing, he has delivered his ſenti- 
nents of them ſo ſparingly, and in ſo general a way, 
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the main body of the work, by blowing up prejudices 
_ againſt the perſonal reputation of the author; an ar: 


diviner ſpirit, even that of univerſal charity, and fol- 
| bearance If they afford leſs ſcope to the irregolat Mud deſt. 


text of a more exalted devotion, it is not, as Wile, |, 


cx 


82 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES. 
that the moſt that can be made out of them will 
amount to nothing more than conjecture. And 
therefore it ſhould ſeem, that the attacking him in 
this indirect method ſavours a little of a diſpoſition to 
ſupply the defe& of a more explicite charge againſ 
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tifice certainly moſt ungenerous, however common 
with the writers in religious controverſies! The 
ſofteſt that can be ſaid of ſuch fort of attack 
upon him, is, that they are wholly foreign to the 
purpoſe, | | „ 
And as the diſlike which ſome people hare 
ſhewn to the treatiſe itſelf, ſeems to haye ariſen ri 
ther from uncertain ſuſpicions of the author's general 
way of thinking, than from any ſuppoſed falſe doc: 
trines he has directly afſerted in it; ſo 1 am inclined 
to think, this has been full as much the caſe in te. 
ſpect to the devotional forms. This J am pretty ſure 
of, Philemon; that if they diſcover leſs of partial 
regard to particular ſyſtems, that ſuits the narrowed 


"BY 
genius of ſome men's religion, they breathe a much 


When 
0 partic 


fallies of the paſſions in religion, than ſuits the Whig. 5 
warmth of ſome men's tempers, they give abundait 
exe reiſe to the nobler principles of reaſon, and ſoct 
al- affection. And let men refine as much as the) 
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have ſeen, piety, but enthuſiaſm, of which, I hope, Hlacker t. 


you are by this time made ſufficiently acquainte0BWrhogoy 


with the true original, and lineage. 


wld, as 
I was fo, I confeſs, and I thought myſelf much 


obliged to him for leading me ſo agrecably into de Indep 
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W oiſcovery of it. You have, ſaid I, abundantly con- 
.iaced me of what I did not ſuſpect before, that it 
has its foundation in a certain make and conſtitution 
Jof men's bodies; ; and after all the pompous things 
that are ſaid of it by men of fancy and imagination, 
Fis at the bottom only a more diſguifed way of indulg- 
Bing a very ordinary natural paſſion. It is in ſhort lit- 
Ine elſe but being very religiouſly in love, a ſort of 
„ hot devotion reſiding,” as a lively writer ex- 
(preſſes it“ altogether in the blood “.“ 

After yon have given up this devotional habit, 
nterrupted Hortenſius, to be nothing more than à 
ave particular eſſect of a reigning paſſion; need I put you 
n · 
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der to account for thoſe other religious extravagan- 
ies you were complaming of ſome time ago? 

I ſee what you are driving at, returned I. A8 1 
agreed to reſolve the devotee character in religion in- 
0 an amorous conſtitution, ſo you would have me 
elolve the hermitical and auſtere character into a ti- 
norous, gloomy, and phlegmatic one. 

When Calidus, in the violence of his attachment 
o particular modes of opinion, is denouncing wrath 
nd deſtruction againſt all who have the misfortune to 
liffer from him, and with a kind of malicious pleaſure 
urling the thunderbolts of divine vengeance Upon 
filer and ſoberer heads than his own; his ex- 
thre zeal, you would have me believe, is nothing 
ſe but a more ſanctiſicd ſort of choler. Pride, 
len, Juſt of power and dominion, with all the 
hope; cker tribe of paſſions, are the ſprings that ſet his 
aintedh n nodox refentments at work. The reverend Furioſo 


much 
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Independent whig, r2mo, p. a04. 6 edi. vol. 1. 


a mind of purſuing the ſame principle throughout, in 


wuld, as a ludicrous author has it, © be as peeviſh 


inſignificant punctuality in her temper, which enten 


trifler, and formaliſt in her ſpiritual concerns, th 


Hortenſius, and the natural concluſion which ai 
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V4 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 
te at his table, as in his pulpit;“ and © would cer. 
&« tainly quarrel, and kick over his claret, as well u 
“ over his cuſhion *.“ „ | 
When Flavia betrays ſuch an intemperate fond 
neſs for all the outward ceremonies of religion, 
that ſhe will needs practiſe them over with a mol 
ſcrupulous exaQneſs, though at the expence of may 
weightier duties; I am to look upon her religion a 
one ſpecies of her natural preciſeneſs. She has u 


into her religious oeconomy, She is in ſhort the ſane 


ſhe is in thoſe of her ordinary life. 

Severus therefore places all ſanctity in a con 
trated brow, and a moroſe behaviour; becaikſ 
he has a natural reſerve, and F in hu 
temper. 

When Sempronia darts about her indiſereet u 
proofs; and lectures and moralizes upon the nll 
improper occaſions, without any regard to times 
places, or perſons ; ſhe is only proving how ſe 
cretly and ſecurely a moſt inordinate vanity it 
affectation can run its utmoſt lengths, under tk 
artful cover of religious pretences. 

* In ſhort, wherever there is any thing ore 
« ſtrained, unnatural, or extravagant in religl 
« life, the true ground of it always lies in i 
« prevailing bias of men's natural tempers, di 
„ guiling itſelf, as you obſerved at our firlt a 
* trance upon this topic, under a religious appei 
* ance, and application.“ 

You take my meaning perfectly right, repl 


* Independent whig, p. 204. 
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om the whole is this; „That religion itſelf 
W-- ſhould ever be carefully diſtinguiſhed- from the 
a © eondu&t of particular religioniſts; and not re- 
E « proached, as it too often happens, with thoſe 
WS adulterous and foreign mixtures which have ſo 
large a ſhare in many ſuppoſed religious charac- 
ters.“ Theſe are matter of private and per- 
aal charge only, which it lies upon the ſeve- 
al intcreſted parties to anſwer to. Mean while, 
Wow nearly it concerns thoſe who have a real 
| egard for the intereſts of religion, to wipe off 
Roy unjuſt aſperſiens to which it may have been 
$:poſed upon their account, let themſelves be 
Indges. 

And thus, Philemon, I have complied with 
Four requeſt, in laying before you my laſt night's 
an of thought. —— By this time, I dare ſay, 
ou have enough of an out-of-the-way ſpecula- 
let us now break looſe from theſe ſeri- 
us ingagements, and return to the ordinary af- * 
urs of life, 
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Hon T ®Ns1Us, upon the ſubject of 
Falſe Religion. 


In which is afferted 


he GENERAL LawFULNEsSsS of 
PLE ASURE; 


AND 


he ExTRAVAGANT SEVERITIES of ſome 
Religious Syſtems are ſhewn to be a direct 
CONTRADICTION to the Naturgl Appoint- 
ment and Conſtitution of Things, 
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& SHOULD have imagined, my Hydaſpes, had 
j I not known you to be very different from the 
eoerality of polite people, that you would have been 
luffciently tired with fo grave a topic as religion, 
ter the recital I had made you of an intire 
vorning's converſation carried on profeſſedly upon 


elſ any thing ſerious long together. A reflection 
r two in paſſing is the moſt they are ordinarily wil- 
ing to ſubmit to. I have often been inclined to 
hink the awkard ſolemnity, with which we are com- 
only taught religion, makes the thought of it ſo 
npleaſant to us ever afterwards. Juſt as ſome peo- 
le contract a diſtaſte to letters from illiberal impreſ- 
ons of the harſhneſs and ſeverity of ſchool - diſcipline. 
ould we but once free religion from this over: ſo- 


urleies have thrown about it, we might poſſibly 

eure it a freer reception, and more frequent and 

miliar entertainment in the world. It might then 

vo longer confined to the receſſes of the cloyſter, 

e ſeats of mopiſhneſs, ſuperſtition, and bigotry ; 

tbe ſometimes permitted to make its appearance 
II 3 | 


hat ſubject. Men of ſpirit and vivacity can ſeldom 


mn air, and diſperſe the falſe gloom, which our 
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go PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 


C4 
even in good company; and be brought into ſome be m 
degree of c:edit and reputation amongſt the polit Wbccn : 
and faſhionable part of mankind. It was thus, Hy: * it; it 
daſpes, that I endeavoured lately to introduce rei Mvery p 
on to your thoughts, in that freer air, and more li. MWiſWnoifſer 
beral manner, in which ſhe had been pourtrayed i» Mil paſſing 
me by the excellent hand of Hortenſius *; a ce 
who, as I have often repreſented him to you, W:orcea 
5 Wa very 

| always ſpeaks his thought, were r 

And always thinks the very thing he ought f. nuine r 
PR Tv | excuſe 

It ſeems, you are ſo far from being diſpleaſed wih but Cl: 
the report of our conference, that you have _ingagel not, ſa 
me to recollect any farther particulars that might a: MWſbriogin 
terwards paſs between us, in purſuance of the f of you 
argument. For it could not be, you are of opinion Our 
that a ſingle morning ſhould have ſufficed me to he fon to 
diſcuſſed ſo copious a theme, and of which you kn place a1 
me to have ſo remarkable a fondneſs. at firlt | 
Your conjecture is not ill founded. Having go good ta 

ſo far into the ſubje&, 1 was not eaſily diſinggi Hall banc 

from it, I was ever and anon relapſing inſenlibly nz ſpot 
to the ſame train of thought; purſuing and apphußt mach 
the principles we had already eſtabliſhed ; and cod country 
ſcarce converſe with any thing ſo intirely foreign if I ha\ 
it, but ſerved in ſome way or other to renew the inſconſider 
preſlion | o bnd! 
One aſternoon, as Hortenſus and 1 were tal gal cx 
the air on ho:ſeback, M hat think you, ſaid he, of uy ever y th 
making a viſit to my neighbour Clito ? you will iQ !t wa 
him a very ſenſible agreeable man; I ſhali be gad er te 
introduce you to his acquaintance, Beſides, you e mi 

| Which il} 

* See the firſt Converſation. bounties 


+ Mr. Pope's ſcond Sat, of Ilor. im. line 135. 
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be much pleaſed with a fGoht of his villa; he has 
3 been at a conſiderable expence in the improvement of 
W:: ; in which he has ſhewn himſelf to be maſter of a 
| very polite and genteel taſte, You are a ſort of con- 


„ voiſcur this way, you will have an opportunity of 
+ WT paſſing your own judgment upon it. 
could have no objection, you will imagine, to ſo 
W:orccable a propoſal. About an hour's ride through 
I very pleaſant country brought us thither. We 
were received by Clito with an eaſy civility, the ge- 
W nuine reſult of true politeneſs. Hortenſius would have 
excuſed the liberty of introducing an intire ſtranger, 
yo WW but Clito would hear nothing of that ſort : You can- 
rl 18 ſaid he, oblige me more, Hortenfius, than by 
to bringing me into an acquaintance with any friend 
ſan of yours. | 1 90 
100, Our firſt ceremonies being over, I ſoon took occa- 
bare bon to ſay ſomething of the agreeableneſs of the 
uon place and ſituation, which was ſuch as to ſtrike one 
at firlt ſight, It was an inſtance, I obſerved, of that 
ge od taſte, which ſeemed indeed to diſcover itſelf on 
dee bands, that Clito had made choice of ſo beautiful 
b ſpot to build on; where, without being too 
plying much expoſed, he had the command of fo fine a 
4 could country. | | 
reign | have often, ſaid he, been ſurpriſed, Philemon, 
the in{WMſ conſidering how much depends upon a good ſituation, 
os bind to little regard had to this, where even a pro- 
e tab gal expence ſeemed to have been imployed to make 
., of erery thing elfe as complete as poſſible. 
will ag ewas not, obſerved Hortenſius, in every body's 
> olad ever to- command equal advantages this way, Na- 


you We might be ſaid to have her favourite ſpots, to 
which ſhe was more than ordinarily liberal of her 
Wuntics 3 and which did, as it were, beſpeak im- 
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provement by leaving, if the nden might paß, 0 
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M nhout this, whatever other beautics there m 
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e, 
Impl. 
Br: 
ays 
lito', 


little room for any. 

Were one to judge, returned I, by the mobs 
of ſome people, who yet would not be thought tg 
want taſte, one would imagine the reverſe of thi 


rule was to take place. They pitch upon the molt one ( 
barren and deſolate ſpots to build on, as if the per: MPeipet 
ſection of art were to croſs nature; and are at int i 
nitely more expence to make a bad ſituation tolerable, Gro 
than would anſwer to make a more advantageous one And 
delightful, | 
It is this vanity of expence, replied Hortenſ i, be p 
that puts people upon ſuch unnatural projects. pf deſi 
pPoſfibly, faid Clito, they are of opinion, that they ougt 
have more of the merit of their deſigns to themſelves, i" beau 
the leſs they are beholden for any hints of them to 9 nat 
nature, To cultivate a black barten ſcene, and gin Sg 
beauties where nature ſeems to have been more that Four f 
ordinarily ſparing of them, they may eſteem a fot - 
of voluntary creation, in which the force of the at: 3 wy 
tiſt's own genius is at full liberty to diſplay it 3 
ſelf: whereas in a more advantageous fatuation, 5 / a 
much of his work is done beforehand, and art hit you 
little elſe to do but to aſſiſt nature, to proceed updl F , _ 
thoſe hints which ſhe ſuggelts, and to follow where * U 
ſhe points out the way. G hs 
And to do this with any competent effect, fad 4 oF 
may ſufficiently exerciſe the invention of the molt in: oy 
genious deſigner. Nay, I queſtion whether it be nd " "Wh 
in ſome caſes a greater trial of ſkill not 10 deliro) With z 
or weaken a natural beauty, than it can be in others ou 
to int oduce an artificial one, This 1 am very fur Jak 
of, that there is no hope of any conliderable ſucceſs 3 : 


whcie nature and art do not go hand in hand, 
* Mr. p 


CONVERSATION SECOND. 93 
e, a main one will ſtill be wanting; a certain eaſy 
Pmplicity of manner, which nature can only give. 

It is this, interpoſed Hortenſius, that I have al- 
ays thought the great recommendation of my friend 
Clito's method of deſigning, Here, Philemon, is 
one of that ſtudied regularity, which diſpleaſes by a 
Peipetual ſameneſs and repetition of 


— 


hi 
of 
er 
nf 
ble, 
one 


Grove nods at grove, each ally has a brother, 
And half the platform juſt reflects the other *. 


The poor reſult of a confined taſte, and a littlenefs 
ff deſign ! but a certain agreeable wildneſs prevails 
hrough the whole, which as it reſembles nature in 
s beauty, reſembles it alſo in uſe, a ſure mark that 
is natural! by ſuiting itſelf to the unequal temper 
f our climate, and varying with all the varieties 
our ſeaſons, 


You are very obliging, ſaid Clito, but take care 
hat by raiſing your friend's expectations too high, 
ortenſius, you do not prepare him to be more emi- 
ently diſappointed. Something, it is true, of the 
nd you have been deſcribing is attempted here in 
ule, and indeed the nature of our Engliſh climate, 
$ you rightly obſerved, where a man may often go 
o bed in June, and riſe in December, makes it not 
ily agreeable, but neceſſary, How well this pur- 
de is really anſwered, Philemon will be beſt judge 
or himſelf, if he will be at the trouble of . a 
le about him. | 

With all my heart, ſaid I, Clito, it will be a very 
icular pleaſure to me. — Accordingly, having 
it taken a view of the houſe, in which a general 


att-ls, uſefulneſs, and elegant ſimplicity, ſeemed 


ſius, 


they 
Ives, 
m t0 
gre 
than 
a ſolt 
je al" 
ay It 
ation, 
rt has 
upob 
where 


ſaid l 
zolt 10: 
be not 
le{troy, 
| othens 
1 {are 
ſucces 
hand. 
re ma) 


* Mr, Pope's epiſt. to my Lord Burlington, p. 115. 
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to have taken place of operoſe grandeur, and a pros I h; 
fuſion of ſtupid ornaments and incumbered mag here 
cence, we were conducted into the gardens, where | alled 
ſoon found what Hortenſius had been ſaying of they MWenera! 
was much more than a compliment, The diſpoſitin r. 
was eaſy and natural, ariſing wholly out of the ger Mer wa 
us of the place; and the ſeveral beauties ſeemed wi elicac! 
ſo properly brought into it, as reſulting from it Wiſes im 
The interchanges of ſhade and opening, level u not 
raiſed ground, garden and foreſt, were adjuſted vii erſant 
great art, fo as beſt to relieve and ſet off each tk roporti 
other; and withal to take in or exclude the view om th. 
the country about us, as either was judged mi bey tr 
agreeable in the general plan, Whilſt the eye a ſym 
taken up with the various forms of beautiful objelWMihto the 
that preſented themſelves in their reſpedtive aſgv{iſhinds *. 
ments, ſuch as theatres, temples, ſtatutes, urns, 

beliſks, the other ſenſes were as agreeably ente + A8 
ed with the multiplied fragrancies of natural ſceny]n of © 
the warbling muſic of birds, or the ſoothing ſoftnciiſe'd and 
of aquatic murmurs. In ſhort, Hydaſpes, I def eveve 
| | | ee of po 

ſaw a more delightful ſcene. I was ſo much u £ 
with it, that we paſſed the intire remainder of our Han or 

fit in rambling there from place to place, until Mel. 
evening inſenſibly came upon us. atio: 
In our return home, Philemon, ſaid Hortenſus ent write 
me, I hope you do not think we have diſpoſed of a «Ix 
afternoon amiſs. bly aff 
Far from it. returned I, I never paſſed one ne erf o. 

to my ſatis faction. You know I am a great lov” Wi p 75. 
all natural improvements. Clito has really an © d themſ 
Sw | | fg Gould, 
cellent turn this way. You are very bappys or 
tenſius, in ſo agreeable a neighbour, He 1s 2, . 
of ſtrong ſenſe, and of a very polite and — 'o gueſt 
converſation. OE t 


bancies o 


CONVERSATION SECOND. gg 
1 have ſometimes thought, replied he, Philemon, 
ere is a ſort of natural connection between what is 
Illed a fine taſte of the politer arts of life, and a 
Wcneral poliſhedneſs of manners and inward charac - 
. Men of refined imagination have uſually a lar- 
er way of thinking than others. They diſcover a 
elicacy of ſentiment, and generofity of ſpirit, which 
Es improved minds are wholly ſtrange:s to. Should 
not ſeem, Philemon, that being perpetually con- 
-rſant in the ideas of natural beauty, order, and 
roportion, their tempers inſenſibly take a poliſh 
Tom the objects of their ſtudies and contemplations ? 
hey tranſcribe, as it were, ſomething of that grace 
xd ſymmetry they are ſo fond of in external ſubjects 


ito the inward frame and diſpoſition of their own 
nds *. 


As ſoon, ſay the author of the inquiry into the ori- 

Win of our ideas oi beauty and virtue, as a heart, before 

ard and obdurate, is ſof.ened in this flame, ſhe is ſpeaking 
f benevolence, ] we ſhall obſerve, ariſing along with it, a 

re of poetry, muſic, the beauty of nature in rural ſcenes, 

neat dreſs, a humane deportment, a delight 'in, and emu- 

ton of every thing which is gallant, generous, and 

lendly, Inquiry p. 258. May not the reverſe of this 
blervation be equally true? This is certain, ſays an emi- 
ent writer, that the admiration and love of order, har— 
lony, and proportion, in whatever kind, is natwally im- 
oving to the temper, advantapeous to ſocial affe ction, and 
bly aſſiſtant to virtue; which is itſelf no other than the 
de of order and beauty in ſociety. Characteriſtics, vol. 
u. - Whoever, ſays another approved author, 
( themſelves inſenſible to the charms of poetry and mu- 
would. | think, do well to keep their own counſel ; 
r fear of reproaching their own temper, and bringing the 
dn f. of their natures, if not of their e th 
e queſtion. Sir W Temple's Miſcel. vol. 2 p. 62 
e we 10 extend this obſervation even to the inferior e- 
yancies of dreſs, as inſignificant a particular as it may 
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to have taken place of operoſe grandeur, and a pro WW T ha; 
fuſion of ſtupid ornaments and incumbered magni. Wiſhere is 
cence, we were conducted i into the gardens, where | alled a 
1 ſoon found what Hortenſius had been faying of them Meneral 
Ul was much more than a compliment, The diſpoltin Wiſer. 5. 
Il was eaſy and natural, ariſing wholly out of the gens er way 
'| us of the place; and the ſeveral beauties ſeemed ng elicacy 
il ſo properly brought into it, as reſulting from s impr 
Ii The interchanges of ſhade and opening, level ui not ſe 
l raiſed ground, garden and foreſt, were adjuſted uu erſant i 
f great art, fo as beſt to relieve and ſet off each th roportio 
| | other; and withal to take in or exclude the view om FD 
1\ the country about us, as either was judged mufhey tra 
| agreeable in the. general plan, Whilſt the eye d ſymn 
j | taken up with the various forms of beautiful obj to the 
[! that preſented themſelves in their reſpective alignMinds *. 
0 ments, ſuch as theatres, temples, ſtatutes, urns, ( 
Fr | beliſks, the other ſenſes were as agreeably ente + a, c 
ed with the multiplied fragrancies of natural ſcent of om 
the warbling muſic of birds, or the ſoothing ſoſut d and o 
of aquatic murmurs, In ſhort, Hydaſpes, I ner | benevol 
ſaw a more delightful ſcene, I was ſo much tale 13 
with it, that we paſſed the intir der of our H 5 
paſſe ntire remain or 
fit in rambling there from place to place, until Maly. 
evening inſenſibly came upon us. "vation 
In our return home, Philemon, ſaid Hortenſus WW" vricer, 
me, I hope you do not think we have diſpoſed of we 
afternoon amiſs, 3 
Far from it. returned I, I never paſſed one ng. # i 
to my ſatis faction. You know I am a great love D rs. 
all natural improvements. Clito has really an “ bem tel 
cellent turn this way. You are very happy, N "gp 
tenſius, in ſo agreeable a neighbour, He is 2 Me, ; 5. 
of ſtrong ſenſe, and of a very polite as wo OO 
converſation, Fe ve 19 


vices of 
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| have ſometimes thought, replied he, Philemon, 
ere is a ſort of natural connection between what is 
led a fine taſte of the politer arts of life, and a 
eneral poliſnedneſs of manners and inward charac - 
f. Men of refined imagination have uſually a lar» 
er way of thinking than others. They diſcover a 
elicacy of ſentiment, and generofity of ſpirit, which 
& improved minds are wholly ſtrange:s to. Should 
not ſeem, Philemon, that being perpetually con- 
fant in the ideas of natural beauty, order, and 
roportion, their tempers inſenſibly take a poliſh 
om the objects of their ſtudies and contemplations ? 
hey tranſcribe, as it were, ſomething of that grace 
pd ſymmetry they are ſo fond of in external ſubjects 


no the inward frame and diſpoſition of their own 
nds . 


ject 
hg! 
8,6 


run As ſoon, ſay the author of the inquiry into the ori- 
cen n of onr ideas 01 beauty and virtue, as a heart, before 
ouch end and obdurate, is ſof.encd in this flame, [he is ſpeaking 
_— benevolence, ] we ſhall obſerve, ariſing along with it, a 

Wc of poetry, muſic, the beauty of nature in rural ſcenes, 

tak neat dreſs, a humane deportment, a delight in, and emu- 

non of every thing which is gallant, generous} and 
madly, Inquiry p. 258. May not the reverſe of this 
crvation be equally true? This is certain, ſays an emi- 
ent writer, that the admiration and love of order, har- 
on), and proportion, in whatever kind, is natu ally im- 
wing to the temper, advantayeous to ſocial affection, and 
ily aſſiſtant to virtue; which is itſelf no other than the 
ne of order and beauty in ſociety. Characteriſtics, vol. 
p 75. - Whoever, ſays another approved author, 
l themſelves inſenſible to the charms of poetry and mu- 
would, I think, do well to keep their own counſel ; 
t fear of reproaching their own temper, and bringing the 
wan f« of their natures, if not of their e ih 
e queſtion, Sir W Temple's Miſcel. vol, 2. p. 62 
Ie we to extend this obſervation even to the inferior e- 
vices of dreſs, as inſignificant a particular as it may 
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 thori'y in our favour ; the polite and philoſophie poet inhi 


506. 
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96 -PHILEMON TO HYDASP ES. 
Ihe virtuoſi, ſaid I, Hortenfius, are much obiigi 
to you. I wiſh they were always careful to mil 
good an obſervation ſo much in their favour. I 
afraid the polite arts are ſometimes cultivated 
men, who have no great taſte of moral — 1 
ments. ; 
Then they are by no means the vides they Ui 
would be eſteemed, returned he. No man has a J 
claim to this charaQer, in whom the virtuoſo- Palkoy 
the love of beauty, order, proportion, does not pre 
vail throughout, and influence his general conduct 
| : | portio! 
Wcrupu 
W:ſpoſi 
arenue 
Wiving a 
award 
deconor 


ſeem to ſome people, we ſhould not want a very good u. 


epiſtle to Maccenas, having given a ſufficient ſanCtion to 0 
way of reaſoning. | 
Si curtates inaequali ronfore capillos 
Occurri, rides: ſi forte ſubucula pexae 
 Trita ſubeſt tunicae, vel ſi toga diſſidet impar, 
Rides: quid mea cum pugnat ſententia ſecum ? 
Hor. Epiſt. lib. 1. epiſt. 1. v. 64. — and upon he ORE 
ſame principle Seneca mentions it as a very ſtrong poli... the 
of depravity in certain effeminate characters of his tin + 
that they were offended at little irregularities in the or 
nomy of their perſons, at the ſame time that they had i 
ſenſe of much worſe diſorders in real life and manne! 
Quomodo iraſcuntur, ſays he, ſi tonſor paullo negligentt 
or fuit? quis eſt iſtorum, qui non malit rempublicam ſul 
turbari, quam comam ? qui non comptior eſſe malit, quit 
honeſtior ?——L, A. Sen. de Brev. Vit. lib. pag. 5! 


8” — 


Sed 
or. Epiſ 
neſiphily 
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adevity 
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* Tt is upon this principle the noble author before f dhe 
ferred to ſays, He is perſuaded that to be a virtuoſo, f 
far as befits a gentleman, is a ſtep towards the becoming 
man of virtue, and good ſenſe. Charact. vol, 1. p. 33 
And again, it is impoſſible we can advance the leaſt in ® 
reliſh or taſte of outward ſymmetry and order, without * keſpear? 
knowleging that the proportionate and regular ſtate is thetri 


proſperous and natural in every ſubject. Should not th! 
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or let us conſider, Philemon. Having once eſta- 
boliſned a correctneſs of taſte and elegance of fancy in 
the things of out ward grace and ornament, ſhall we 
de ſuch poor and ſcanty thinkers, as to give it no 
cope in ſubjects of a nobler kind? ſhall we be fo lit - 
ue conſiſtent with ourſelves, as to be inamored of 
mne harmony of founds, and have no ſenſe of inward 
| numbers, the meaſures of action, the nicer tones of 
Wraſlion and ſentiment * ? Being maſters of a judicious 
eye in the works of painting and ſtatuary, ſhall we 
de blind to all the charms of moral limning, the pro- 
portions of real life and manners? Whilſt we are 
YL crupulouſly exact in the medels of our houſes, the 
Wiſpoſition of ornaments, the ordering of gardens, 
Wnrcoues, plantations, ſhall we have no regard to the 
Wiving architecture of our own minds? no thought of 
award inbelliſhment ? no taſte of the more beautiful 
economy of a human heart, the order and diſpoſiti- 


Dre would imagine, be ſtill the ſame caſe, and hold equally” 
5 to the mind? Vol. 3. p. 180, 181. and elſewhere. 

5 Non verba ſcqui fidibus modulanda latinis : 
Sed verae numeroſque, modoſque, ediſcere vitae. 
or. Epiſt. lib. 2. epiſt. 2. v. 143. — At Ko u, ſays 
neſiphilus in Plutarch, Tavraraoy ruas uejrowvro, tf 
da e EpYOv ELVAE D Kat N, MANK An TO 
udevity T nIn, . rapnyoptix TX ra dn Tf XPWKEVAY 
M71 K f Hνũ32u. Con. ſep. Sap. 158. 
How ſour ſweet muſic is, 
When time is broke, and no proportion kept ? 
So is it in the muſic of man's lives. 
And here have I the daintineſs of ear 
To hear time broke in a diſorder'd ſtring: 
But for the concord of my ſtate and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke! 
lakeſpear's life and death of Richard the ſecond, A very 
lt ang pathetic reproach this to himſelf! 
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98 PHILEMON TO HTDA SPES. 
on of its affections? Never ſurely can our imagiut theſe 
on reſt wholly in the mere mechanic and ſenſie gar fr 
forms of beauty; ſeeing there is provided for it 1 that: 
far more refined entertainment in the theory of mom omp: 
excellence. For no where, Philemon, does th; ng, : 
charm of beauty ſo forcibly prevail as in the moni Muncia 
ſpecies. It is to this the virtuoſo muſt have recouſt WW 1 k 
for the higheſt gratifications of his own favourite g orten 
fion. Virtue alone is the truth and perfection of mf the 
tuoſoſhip. And as abſtracted a way of reaſoning » hem t. 
it may be thought, it is however a very juſt one; Mar caſe 
that a correct imagination and a diſſolute chatad Who mor. 
are the greateſt contradictions in the world *. Hi ent thi 
thus, Philemon, that I have ſometimes been led y ancies 
conſider the virtuoſo-arts as a more refined and an its 
guiſed ſort of moral diſcipline ; by which men as lit 
freer ſpirits are ſometimes unawares trained up to there 
ſenſe of duty and inward worth, who would never Hd gild; 
prevailed upon to liſten to a more direct and ford their 
method of inſtruction, or c u, 
A happy way of moralizing this ine ad nious 
Hortenſius ! to learn our duty in our very pleaſure chizel, 
and to extract wiſdom and virtue even from the lui or a ſa 
uries and elegancies of life! But how then is it tbWagine t. 
we often find the maſters of morality repreſent bete: 
| lem, if 
* Let ſuch gentlemen as theſe, [of taſte, ] be as extra hore, 
gant as they pleaſe, or as irregular in their morals, d Pſolute | 
mult at the ſame time diſcover their inconſiſtency, live is of | 
variance with themſelves, and in contradiction to that pl alt h 
ciple on which they ground their higheſt pleaſure or cn e 
tainment. Charact. vol. I. p. 136. For all vice neceſſ: 
diſorder, confulion, and a perpetual diſcord of life ce, ny 
Aftuat, et vitae diſconyenit ordine toto— is its! 
charader. In vain is the love of order, proportion, i © In quiry 


metry, pretended in the midſt of ſuch * we wealth; 
gruities. 
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heſe things in ſo very different a light? they are ſo 
ar from conſidering them as means or helps to virtue, 
mat they will not even allow them to be ſo much as 
Wcompatible with it; a great part of our duty conſiſt- 
Wog, as they tell us, in the abſolute contempt and re · 
Punciation of them. 
I know no authority they have to ſay fo, replied 
Hortenſius: there is certainly nothing in the nature 
J ff the things themſelves, that determines the uſe of 
em to be unlawful. That it may be ſo in particu- 
War caſes is owing to accidental circumſtances ; and is 
Do more than may be ſaid of the belt and moſt inno- 
kent things in the world. The moſt improving ele- 
Wancics of life are no more immoral in themſelves 
Han its cheapeſt and coarſeit accommodations. There 
; as little crime in building a palace to ſome people, 
5 there is to others in raiſing a cottage. Painting 
rd gilding and other ornamental arts are as allowable 
| their own nature, as the uſe of dirt or ſtones, 
or “what greater immorality is there, as an inge- 
nious author expreſſes it, in the work of the fineſt 
| chizel, or the niceſt plane, than in that of an ax 
ora ſaw *?” Moreover, to what purpoſe can we 
agine the ſkill and capacity of mankind to improve 
d better their condition of being to have been given 
lem, if they are not at liberty to make uſe of it ? 
ſhort, Philemon, there can be no argument of the 
lolute unlawfulneſs even of what you call the lux- 
is of life, but may be urged with equal force 
Walt the moſt ordinary comforts, I had almolt ſaid, 


Inquiry whether a general practice of virtue tends to 
wealth or poverty of a people, Set. 3. p. 36. 
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 neceflaries of it. For theſe can only differ in 
dice, not in kind; and if it be allowed us to 
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provide for the happineſs of our preſent being in 


a leſs degree, it will be difficult to give a reaſon MW bo; 
why we ſhould not do ſo in a greater, even in jou 
the. greateſt we are capable of, I ſpeak in gene- WW wh, 
ral, and not of particular caſes and circumſtances, ing 

I am glad, faid I, Hortenſius, to find you of ente 


opinion that pleaſure and virtue are ſuch good 
friends. I thought they had been always repre: 
ſented as in the Grecian fable, drawing quite dif 
ferent ways . I am ſure J could, mention fome 
writers in morality, who lay as great a ſtrch 
upon ſelf-denial, as if it were the very effence 
of all virtue. And yet when one- conſiders the 
matter cloſely, one cannot but ſuſpe& there mul 
be ſome error in the account; for if ſelf-denial, 
as ſuch, have any merit in it, the conſequence is 8 
unavoidable, that the greater ſelf-denial, the greater 


degree of virtue, But this is more than they then: neve 
ſelves will admit of; and indeed it is a notion that eoking 
leads to infinite abſurdities. | he day 
Not greater, ſaid Hortenſius, than - have beei bat ca 
actually practiſed in many parts of the world upon'vcr f 
this very principle. The auſterities to which people lancing 
have ſubmitted upon a falſe perſuaſion of religion red up; 
almoſt as incredible, as they are ſhocking. rr ever 
1 could wiſh, ſaid I, we might examine a littlaPmctime, 
more particularly into the merits of this queſtion }Wvverſar 
and inquire upon what foundation a perſuaſion ſo explify to 
travagant in itſelf, and ſo miſchievous in its cone. wWI 
quences to the peace and happineſs of mankind viſta; 
ſhould yet have ſo commonly prevailed in the wong ige to 
| | ne to giv 
* Evvo:ic @ HpaAA tig, y KN vronaCuga emer, s ee the he 
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At preſent, replied Hortenſius, we are too near 


journ it, if youspleaſe, till to-morrow evening; 
| when, if the weather prove favourable for our walk- 
ing as uſual, it may afford us no unuſeful manner of 
entertainment. 


U 


FART 6 


s great a friend as you know me to be, Hydaſ- 

pes, to fair weather and ſunſhine, believe me 
never gave it a more ſincere welcome than upon 
Joking out the next morning. The greatelt part of 
be day we were obliged to attend ſome company 
hat came in upon us. But the interruptions of 
her ſubjects could not keep my thoughts from 
Jancing often upon that which we had ſo lately en- 


Jur evening's ſpeculation, Inſomuch that 1 was 
metimes, I am afraid, leſs attentive to the general 
mnverſation that was carrying on, than I could well 
lify to myſelf in point of good - breeding and civi- 
. When the afternoon was pretty far advanced, 
I viſitants who came from ſome diſtance, were 
gd to leave us. Hortenſius had little more than 
i: to give ſome neceſſary orders in his family, be- 
de ne heat of the day was enough worn off to in- 
©8 abroad, in one of the moſt delightful evenings 
lare ever known, 
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home to enter upon ſo large a topic. We will ad- 


cred upon, and which was by agreement to imploy 
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C 
I was going to remind him of the point he had in. ere, 
gaged to ſpeak to, when I found myſelf very agreeably gain 
prevented by his breaking into it of his own accord i hich 
the following manner. The ſtillneſs of the even! Üenole 
ing, ſaid he, Philemon, is at all times a very conf» Might“ 
derable help to ſerious reflection. It ſooths aud ie far 
compoſes our thoughts, and throws the mind into a nd 
ſtate of peace and tranquillity analogous to that way, 
itſelf, But never ſurely can the advantages of it be Nrenin, 
more conſpicuous than in the diſquiſition we are nov ide, 
to enter upon concerning the general lawfulneſs of his bre. 
pleaſure : ſeeing it does itſelf abound with ſo may Mlards | 
refined and exquiſite entertainments neceſſarily offer Now, x 
ing themſelves to our ſenſe, as may in great meaſure ben, 
decide the point to our hands, and render all other phy, 
proofs ſuperfluous, How charming, Philemon, ay Mot as 
pears the whole face of nature about us! what u he obſ. 
uniform variety in thoſe natural landſcapes ! what orſelve 
delightful melody in the woods ! what an agreeable Hrobabl 
verdure in the meadows ! what a cooling freſhnels nilhreſsnt;, 
the air! what an exquiſite fragrancy in the mingłi ban 
ſcents of ſhrubs and flowers! whilſt, as Milton ele: d in th 
gantly ſpeaks, | W's the 
: | mmenſe 
gentle gales Urns gie 

Fanning their odoriferous wings diſpenſe reſume 
Native perfumes, and whiſper 2 they 25 wer 3 
Their balmy ſpoils “. Irumſc 

| h odneſs 
Above all, Philemon, what an inimitable fcene 0rlz(; th, 
beauty is now offering itſelf to our obſervation in Mer our 
view of yorder ſetting ſun innobled with all that di Panple 
verſity of finely painted clouds, which, as if delrorer; * 

to continue his preſence amongſt us, ſeem, a 
| ; Mr. 
* Par. Loſt, book IV. v. 155. Bar. 
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: vere, to retard the parting ray, and gave it back 

þ Pgain to our ſight in thoſe multiplied reflections, 
Which adorn the weſtern horizon! At the ſame time, 
eaold there in the eaſt the moon's more ſober 
Wight * beginning to diſcloſe itfelf ! See her riſing, as 

he ſame divine Milton has it, in clouded majeſty +! 
ind as the ſtrength of day light gradually wears 
way, preparing to introduce the milder graces of the 
vening . who can reflect on the delightful: viciſſt- 
ae, and not feel a ſecret tranſport ſpringing up in 
sos breaſt, the expreſſion of a devout pratitude to- 
nary Wards the beneficent author of his happineſs ? But 
fer Wow, Philemon, does the rapture yet grow upon us, 
alu Erben, borrowing helps from a more improved philo- 
other {Wſophy, we conſider the glories we are now ſurveying, 
„ ot as confined to the little globe of our earth, to 
at he obſervation of a few retired ſpeculatiſts here like 
vhat Wurſclves ; but that a ſcene of the ſame kind may 
ceadle Wſrobably in every conceivable moment of duration be 
nels 1 Wreſeoting itſelf to ſome or other of the rational in- 
ninglW:bitants of thoſe numberleſs worlds which lie diffuſ- 
on el d in the wide ex anſes of Æther; and be entertain- 
g the curious ſpectator of nature in regions of ſo 
mmenſe a diſtance from our own, that the imagination 
uns giddy at the very thought of it! For who ſhall 
reſume to ſet bounds to the productions of infinite 
over actuated by infinite benevolence ? who ſhall 
Ircumſcribe the theatre upon which an omnipotent 
odneſs may think proper to diſplay itſelf ? Queſti- 
jlels thoſe ſparkling fires which are preparing to roll 
der our heads have a nobler uſe than barely to 
angle our particalar hemiſphere ; a benefit which 
"ry paſhng cloud deprives us of! How much 


Mr. Pope's Epiſt. of the char. of women, p. 158. 
Par. Loſt, book IV. V. 606, 607. 


have not ſo much of tumult in them as the {pright 


more of real ſatisfaction. Moreover, they leave 
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more rational is it to conſider them as the ſeven 3 ſpire 
ſans of different ſyſtems of planets, diſpenſing u ſte e 
them the invaluable comforts. of light, and bei . dey 
and refreſhing influences; and in particular afford 1 ith tl 
them the grateful returns of day and night, wd of 5 
mutual interchanges msy contribute, as they do w E. 
us, to relieve and recommend each the other! em 

I am intirely of your opinion, ſaid I, Hortenſuings, 
the contemplation of nature in rural ſcenes is one of AF Open. 
the molt delightful entertainments that the mind es it 
man is capable of. Pleaſures of this kind, if they pumph 
e were 


lier joys of the miſ-named voluptuous, have mud 
olt inga 


good reliſh behind them when they are paſt; ad N 
which is of much higher conſideration, are calcula... ot. 
to improve, as well as entertain our thoughts. TH relves. 
refine our ſpirits, and humanize our tempers ; ſoft" of | 
the mind into a forgetfulneſs of wrath, malice, um. 
every turbulent and diſquieting paſſion. “; give amt = 
able impreſſions of nature, mankind, and a deity . $i 
| | | . 'orld, 25 
* What anger, envy, hatred, or revenge, can lo oltitude 
torment his breaſt, whom not only the greateſt and nc efality « 
bleſt objects, but every ſand," every pebble, every ga caſt a. 
every earth, every fly can divert? to whom the return 0]*alts, we 
every ſeaſon, every month, every day, do ſuggeſt a. cih leneſs. 
of moſt pleaſant reffactions? If the ancients preſcribed en with ; 
as a ſufficient remedy againſt ſuch violent paſſions only t ll them u 
repeat the alphabet over, whereby leiſure was given to b preſnons 
mind to recover itſelf from any ſudden fury, then he 2 (ure 
much more eſſectual medicines againſt the ſame diſtempeſ oughts, t 
may be fetched from the whole alphabet of nature, viiPty digt 
repreſents itſelf to our conſideration in fo many inßni tory R. 
volumes! Sprat's hiſtory of the royal ſoc. p. 345- f What 
+ Thoſe who have a reliſh of the beauties of nat wind fo n 
ſeem to converſe, as it were, with deity in its kindeſt went th: 
| P's hiſto 
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T " an inlarged ſenſe of public good, an exquiſite 
de of liberty, humanity, and private friendſhip» 
4 hey put us in good humour with: ourſelves,. and 
With the general ſcheme and conſtitution of things *. 

of all natural ſpeculations, reſumed Hortenſius, 
ere is none more calculated to refine and humanize 
De mind, to give it an inlarged and liberal ſenſe of 
Wings, than the theory of the heavenly bodies, as it 
opened to us by the modern philoſophy f. How 
Pes it beat down the little pride of conqueſt, the 
fiumphs of ambition, the glories of empire, though 
e were maſters of them to a far greater degree than 


oſt ingaging appearances ; not ſo much in the majeſty of 
nipotence, as in the mildneſs of love and benignity. 

* It is obſervable, we are never ſo well inclined to- 
ards other people, as when we are moſt in humour with 
rſelves. In reſpe& of this happy frame of mind, the 
jan of polite imagination has great advantages. He en- 
ys a much larger range of innocent pleaſures than lies. 
thin the ordinary compaſs. He has ſatisfactions of the 
Joſt exquiſite kind, with which the vulgar, great and 
nall, are wholly unacquainted. —— He looks upon the 
jorld, as it were, in another light, and diſcovers it ina 
ultitude of charms, that conceal themſelves from the ge- 
erality of mankind. Spe. vol. VI. No. 4rir.-—If 
ſe caſt an eye on all the tempeſts which ariſe. within our 
reaſts, we ſhall find that they are chiefly produced by 
lenes. Whatever ſhall be able to buſy the minds of 
jen with a conſtant courſe of innocent amuſements, or to 
ll them with as vigorous and pleaſant images, as thoſe ill 
bpreſſions by which they are deluded, it will certainly 
Pe ſurer effect in the compoſing and purifying of their 
oughts, than all the rigid precepts of the ſtoical, or the 
ty diſtinctions of the peripatetic moraliſts. Sprat's 
wy N. 8. 5. 3%/%/ 0 

What room can there be for low and little things in 
uind ſo nobly imployed? What ambitious diſquiets can 
"ment that man, who has ſo much glory before him? 


dab hiſtory, p. 345 
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ever fell within the compaſs of any human proves, ploy 
to conſider, that not this or that particular ſpot « Mnocer 
country only, but the whole earth itſelf, the mol But ; 
extended ſcene of ſublunary greatneſs that een thy Wt mo 
wantonneſs of imagination can figure to us, is n MF "'!y | 
more than a ſingle point in the immenſity of the M inco 
verſe * ! And that an Alexander, or a Cæſar, ah yreſen 
all the fine things that are ſaid of them by poets al 

hiſtorians, the one with all Greece at his devotioy * Th 
and the other, as. Mr. Pope ſomewhere excellent k de 
paints him, with a Roman ſenate: at his heels, in il we 
the pageantry of victory, the exultation of Batterel Mere, a 
ſucceſs, might yet appear to the eye of ſuperior in{iWeones u 
telligencies as really low and little, with regard mo er 
the ſcope of their ambition, as if, like child ©* 2 
they had been all the while laying out themſelves 4 x 1 
purſuits of a rich plume of feathers, or Inamourec 0 "a 8 
the muſic of a rattle F ! Alas that being full as i, dcing, 
| | f eipis fa 

* We are told by Plutarch that it had this effect yves ſe 
Alexander, when he heard the philuſopher reaſoning eus barb 
cern ing a plurality of worlds. AxcZavipes Avaiapys e divin 
xo KAY &Feipias axouwy , xa THY PIAWY Eparulrurt tos aut; 
Ts FeFOvSev, our aZiov (ten) Jan pu, üs X00 lewv OVTHN ah entia eſt, 
| pov, ev ov Kupies YEYOva pes; De An. tranq. p. 466 Wy goo 
His conduct upon this occalion is well wo" by OP, and 
Satiriſt The « 
Unus Pellaeo juveni non ſufficit orbis: With 
Altuat infelix anguſti limite mundi, Raves 

Ut Gyarae clauſus ſcopulis, parvaque Seripho.— Wl Stand 

And the reflection he makes upon it is very moral and aa The þ 
cious. Juv. Sat. X. lib. 4. p. 168, And tl 
+ The poet thought he had ſufficiently reproached And c. 
hero-madneſs, when he upbraidingly addreſſed himſelf to oF The b. 
of great character that way in this very ſevere ſarcaſm Why 
l demens, et ſaevas curre per Alpeis Or fam 

Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio ſias. Ibid. 56 7 | 

| ad 19 
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WE p1oycd, they ſhould not haue been likewiſe as 
Wn occatly fo * ! 

But not to inſiſt, Philemon, upon chat many: excel» 
nt moralities to which thoughts of this nature exi- 
Fady lead us, (though this, it muſt be owned, is 
nconſiderable ſapport of our main principle, by 
Worcſenting to us ſome of the nobleſt ſatisfactions 


* This thought is finely touched by Seneca in his (firſt 


— . Cdenentia. . — Quod iftud, Du bon}, maluin 
i | occidere, ſaevire, delectari ſono catenarum, et civium 
vil ita decidere, quocumque ventum eſt multum ſanguinis 
ewi dere, aſpectu ſuo terrere, ac fugare ? quae alia vita eſſet, 


cones urſique regnarent ? ſi ferpentibus in nos, et noxi- 
ſimo cuique animali daretur poteſtas ? illa rationis ex per- 
et a nobis immanitatis crimine  damnata, abſtinent 
; et tuta eſt etiam inter feras ſimilitudo: horum ne a 
eſſariis quidem rabies temperat ſibi, ſed externa, ſuaque, 
xquo habet, quo poſſit, exereitatior a ſingulorum caedi- 

, deinde in exitia gentium ſerpere: nullum ornamentum 
cipis faſtigio dignius pulehriuſque eſt, quam illa corona 
g wool cives ſervatos. Non hoſtilia arma detracta victis; non 
us barbarorum ſanguine cruenti ; non parta bello ſpolia. 
de divina potentia eſt, gregatim ac publice ſervare : 
tos autem occidere, et indiſcretos, incendii, ac ruinae 
entia eſt, Sen. de Clementia, lib. 1. ap. finem 
cry good modern author has adopted this humane ſenti- 
it, and given it a very beautiful turn thus- 
The Grecian chief, enthuſiaſt of his pride, 

With rage and terror ſtalking by his ſide, 

Raves round the globe; he ſoars into a God! 

Stand faſt, Olympus, and ſuſtain his nod, 

The peſt divine in horrid grandeur reigns, 

And thrives on mankind's miſeries and pains. 

And cannot thrice ten hundred years unpraiſe 

The boiſt'rous boy, and blaſt his guilty bays ? 

Why want we then encomiums on the ſtorm, 

Or famine, or vulcano ? they perform 

Their mighty deeds ; they hero like can lay, 

and ſpiead their ample deſarts in a day, 

Univ, Paſſion, Sat, VII. p. 163, FR 
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breezes, or cheared with delicious odors, The | 


Ibid. lib. 11 p. 47, 
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4 
of life, as connected with the higheſt moni H te 
provements of it *) let us conſider the conſſiui 
of things in its moſt obvious appearance, merely iWon 
natural foundation of pleaſure to us. A mann g ri 
have loſt his very ſenſes, and become a piece e a 
informed mechaniſm, before he can behold the cd up 
ful face of nature with coldneſs and indifferency, Misf; 
ſooner does he open his eyes, but numberlck tho 
ſcenes immediately diſplay themſelves to his vin E +, 

the various forms, the arrangements, the colony 
of ſurrounding objects inſtantly ſtrike his ate * > 
on; and all nature appears to him, as was Wlliſ** © 
of the author of it, in perfect beauty +. W 
his hearing continues unimpaired, he will be oft Glen, 


very agreeably entertained with grateful ſound bn me 
the natural muſic of birds, the ſannings of wo 
the puiling of ſtreams, or the falls of water, | 
ſpight of the moſt ſullen ſanctity, which wouldd 
prive him of the innocent comforts of his being 
will be ſometimes unavoidably refreſhed with coli 
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* The ancients plainly had this notion of al 1 
templations, and conſidered them as having a moral ule 
tendency. So Tully tells us, that the order and regult 
of external nature is intended as a model for the * 

of mankind in their private and particular ſyſtem. | 
autem homo ortus eſt ad mundum contemplandum et in 
tandum. De Nat. Deorum, lib. II. p. 142, 3: 3. ed 0d 
Parallel to that paſſage in bis treatiſe de Senedlute 
Credo Deos immortales ſparſiſſe animos in corpora humd 
ut eſſent, qui cacleſtium ordinem contemplantes, imitar 
tur eum vitae modo atque conſtantia— ed. Graev. p. 
21 To the ſame purpoſe M. Antoninus adviſes, Hep 
ESpwy ,t, dot uαννι⁰ilLvra, Kat Tees 70 Sox 
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E light, and ſunſhine, healthful air, and kind- 


e ſeaſons, muſt force many very ſenfible ſatisfactions 
ly Soo him, whether he will or not; and by a merci- 
l violence often conſtrain him to be happy *. Even 


Ai appointed means of preſerving life itſelf muſt let 
heel W upon him many comfortable ſenſations ; nor can he 
5. iy the neceſſary demands of his animal nature, 


<> mMWithout a conſiderable indulgence aud gratification of 
; rier +, So largely has an all-bountiful Creator provid- 
olomgil | | 85 
aten * Non dat Deus beneficia. Unde ergo iſta quae poſſi- 
128 : s? quae das? quae negas? quae ſervas? quae rapis? 
wi de hacc innumerabilia, oculos, aureis, animum mulcen- 
=: ——5Si domus tibi donetur, in qui marmoris aliquid 
blendeat, et tectum nitidius auro aut . coloribus ſparſum, 
und Won mediocre munus vocabis: ingens tibi domicilium, ſine 
wobei lo incendii aut ruinae metu, ſtruxit, in quo vides non te- 
ter. ues cruſtas, ſed integras lapidis pretioſiſſimi moles, ſed to- 
* 40 s variae di ſtinctaeque materiae, cujus tu parvula fruſta mi- 

; ris; tectum vero aliter noe, aliter interdiu fulgens, 
ep! n. de Ben. lib. 4. cap. 5, 6. —— It is very manifeſt, 
h cooler the Author of nature is.ſo far from forbidding us en- 
The WE'tainments, that he has put it out of our power not to 

joy them in great plenty and variety, by making almoſt 
atural Aer) thing about us ſo gay and delightful. Campbell's 
ral uſe 8 ET H-AOTIA, p. 110. and elſewhere.—Spect. vol. 5. 
regalo. 387. 393. | 
e img t Unde illa luxuriam quoque inſtruens copia ? neque 
tem. im neceſſitatibus tantummodo noſtris proviſum eſt: uſque 
im et il delicias amamur; tot arbuſta, non uno modo frugifera, 
3. el t berbae ſalutares, tot varietates eiborum per totum an- 
aectute- em digeſtae, ut inerti quoque fortuita terrae alimenta prae- 
ra humaherent. jam animalia omnis generis—— ut omnis rerum 
„ imita urae pars tributum aliquod nobis conferret—unde iſta 
ev. p· 4 elatum luum ſaporibus exquiſitis ultra ſatietatem laceſſen- 

Her unde haer irritamenta jam laſſae voluptatis? Sen. ubi 
cx . - Nevertheleſs the ſenſual pleaſures of taſte are 
vos Jef e leaſt part of that happineſs to which our appetites of 
2, 1+ er and thirſt are intended to lead us. They are the foun- 
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ed for the happineſs and good of every ſenſitive be- 


ing, that no efforts of moroſe and peeviſh virtue can 
entirely over - rule the benevolent conſtitution of na- 
ture, but even the moſt ingenious artificers of their 
own miſery ſhall be often unavoidably diſappointed #, 

One would think, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, that 


| happineſs was not ſo very uninviting a form, that men 


ſhould need to be thus over-ruled, as it were, to 
imbrace it. Yet ſuch is the perverſe blindneſs of ſu- 
perſtition, that it even takes a merit to itſelf in re- 
jecting, as far as may be, the offered good, and 
throwing back the favonrs of indulgent heaven upon 
its hand as not worth acceptance. A ſtrange way of 
recommending itſelf to the deity, by fighting, as it 


were, continually againſt him+ ! Whilſt, as you 


rightly have obſerved, if there be any meaning in 


dation of many ſocial exerciſes, and moral entertainments, 
OV yep we K tio nxt x0ptv Lc ure t N ? T0 
Serve 6 vu Exav, MMA Kat OTNNIATHL Th XXL Ta Kal 
**, Xa Hirt, 0 0 ip MRPRKNAEL TY CUVOVTHE, 
MENASTL MET GAArAay u f, e. Plat. con. ſept. 
Sap. 147. Ou tpyov £51 Ty Atovuoy t Y R mn 
GX nv t£uTouos i Tur pLAvPfOTUVNV, KALE WOT OY," KA OK 
N , Kart ej,“ r N. Ibid. 136. As. 
proof of this, could any man be pleaſed with a compan 
of (tatucs ſurrounding his table, ſo artfully contrived as te 
conſume his various courſes, and inſpired by ſome ſervan 
like ſo many puppets, to give the uſual trifling returns 
praiſe of their fare? Inquiry into orig. etc. p. 236. 

* This profuſion of the fineſt delights ſpread all ov4 
the heavens and the earth can never be counted vicious « 
criminal, ſince the Author of nature has made it plaiply 4 
evitable. APETH-AOTIA, p. 110. Wen | 

+ Superſtitio error inſanus eſt : amandos timet, quos © 

Sen. epiſt p. 123. ap. finem. For what © 
fuperit 
FT 
x.al 


lit, violat. 
is it but to affront and injure the deity, for the 
ous to imagine, as Plutarch ſpeaks, ÞoCepoy TO e 
TUpXvvizov T9 TATfIROV ; nou Cnabepov, TO andewovinov, 
N ,,,, . Inpiod te z | De Super. P · 167. 
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CONVERSATION SECOND. rt 
natural language, the whole voice of things univerſally 
reclaims to the prepoſterous devotion. 
We may imagine, replied he, that the kind Au- 
mor of the univerſe, foreſeeing what uncouth pains 
ſome gloomy ſpirits would take to bring mifery upon 
at themſelves under a fond perſuaſion of doing him fer- 
n dee by it, has, in pity to their deluded apprehenſi- 
to ons, conſtituted almoſt every thing about us a ne- 
ſu- ¶ ceſſary ſource of pleaſure to the human breaſt, on 
re- Wl purpoſe in ſome degree to counterbalance the effects 
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mortification, than by depriving us of the very capa- 
city of it. "The ſame extravagant felf-denial that 
pres the final ſtroke to our happineſs, by a fortunate 
neonſiſtence with itſelf, determining our virtue like- 
vile. 1 | 


ng in 


— 
— 
2 
—— 


and Wl of ach unnatural perverſeneſs: infomuch that a man | 
pon Wi mult throw up his very being itſelf, who would en- | j ö 
y of Wl tircly exclude every joyous ſenſation, And thus 290 i 
as it i does the Aſcetic- principle at laſt defeat its own ends; | J | 
you Wl fnce it can no otherwiſe fill up the meaſure of our 11 
jp 
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ments, 
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7 defends ( c Pai rr nates) *h 
Os > tart 75 1D, cg gs * 


rg, i 15 | 
. ſept But we are by no means got to the bottom of this 


a 00 roument, Hitherto we have dwelt only on the ſur- 
m fice os outſide of things, If we deſcend a little into 
ge tie philofophy of thofe ſeveral delightful perceptions 
ved as l which nature ſo liberally adminiſters to us, we ſhall 
> ſervant ſcorer a more exquiſite apparatus in the oeconomy 
returns io! our ſenſible pleaſures than is generally, J believe, 
6. Mprehended, There is no one of our ſenſes that 

Word us ſo large a ſhare of variety of pleafing ideas 
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mainly i - bght, It is to this we are indebted for all 

WW abundant profuſion of natural beauty that adorns 
, quos de u hole viſible creation. Now what are the ſeve- 
r 2 colourings of outward objects, thoſe magnificent 
Meet and apparitions that on all hands preſent them- 


res to our view ; thole lights and ſhades of na- 
K 2 


IO, * 


I r Do ee A ER RT 
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ſenſible parts of external matter, the only real qu. 


112 PHILEMON TO HYD'ASPRs, 
ture's pencil, that fo agrecably diverſify the gener 
face of the univerfe ? what, I ſay, are they, Phile- foun 
mon, but a ſet of arbitrary modifications of the yer. adde 
ceiving mind, to which the ſeveral objeQs-themſclyg of af 


have not the leaſt reſemblance * ? For what agree: bleſft 


ment is there in the nature of the thing between; Wl © = 
certain particular bulk, figure, or motion of the is To 
| light, 
beauty 
benefit 
the ey 
wie, 
of com 
aoricuſ! 


lities of the ſeveral viſible bodies that ſo variouſly 
entertain our fight, and our ideas of light and o- 
lours? and yet what a joyleſs and uncomfortable figure 
would theſe things make to us, if we ſaw them in 
their naked and philoſophic realities ! What a large 
field of pleaſure and admiration would be loſt to us 


were all the maſterly touches of natural painting, the piece 0: 
variegated ſcenery of heaven and earth, at once ig chly d 
diſappear, and an undiſtinguiſhed blot to overſprexMF'®” ; 
the univerſal ſyſtem !- To what purpoſe then ſuch ther c| 
piodigal expence of art and ornament in the furniture nitable 
of this ſtupendous theatre of nature, but to chm e a 
the raviſhed ſenſe of the intended ſpectator by ibe F' them, 
proſpect of theſe imaginary glories + ? We may pun, 
ſue this ſpeculation yet farther The perceptior n of the 
of our taſte and ſmell, the ideas of ſounds, fru“ as 
which are derived all the inchanting powers of hat ame auth 
mony, an entertainment which fome have thong aded wi 
worthy of heaven itſelf, the ſenſations of heat al "WS, are 
cold, and divers other affections of our touch, 4 ful, th 
quite other things in our minds from uh“ ! * 
they are in the ſeveral exciting objects. ProvidencM And ye 
as if the real qualities of bodies were too ſcanty & ca 
LD, | n pai 
* See Locke's eſſay con. hum. under. chap. 8. is, that 
+ SpeRtator, vol. 6. No. 413. Our ſouls are at preſeſ 
delighifully loſt and bewildered in a pleaſing deluſion, "Wiz My 
we walk about like the hero of a Romance. AlÞ "we 


387. vol. 5. 
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ſoundation of pleaſure to the human ſenſe, has ſuper- 
added to them many imaginary properties and powers 
of affecting us, in order to ihlarge the ſphere of our 
bleſſings, and in a more eminent degree to indear to 
as the reliſh of our preſent being “. 


" To take the matter, Philemon, in a different 
* ligbt.—it is obſervable that ſome of the greateſt 
0 beauties of nature are at the fame time the greateſt 


benefits of it. Fruits which are moſt agreeable to 
the eye, are often the pleaſanteſt to the taſte like- 
wiſe, There is nothing that affords a greater ſupply 
of comforts to human life than the improvements of 
agtieulture; and at the ſame time there is not a finer 
piece of landſcape than the view of a fertile country 
chly diverſified with the ſeveral products of natural 
rain; whoſe agreeable wavings add novelty to their 
ther charms, and entertain us no leſs with the ini- 
nitable beauty of it. The feveral kinds of plantati- 


pure 
n in 
large 
0 uh, 
3, ths 
ce 0 
pread 
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rniture 


han" are at once uſeful and entertaining to the owners 
them. They not only throw a man's eſtate into a 
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arden, as the Spectator ſpeaks, but by a happy uni- 
n of the agreeable and beneficial improve his poſſeſ- 
Ions, as well as his proſpe&t. Who ſees not, as the 
me author, I remember, goes on, that a mountain 


dus, are both more advantageous and more beau- 
ful, than either of them in their uncultivated 
ate ? | 

and yet, I could not avoid interrupting, Horten- 
„ ſo careful has the great Diſpoſer of things been 
ano part of his works ſhould paſs unrecommended 
, that even the ſeeming wildneſſes and imper- 


at preſe 
ion, 4 


Alſo N 


Lock. Spect. as before, 
| Set. vol. 6. No. 413. 


K 3 


aded with oaks, or a marſh overgrown with wil- 


1 
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fections of nature, as marſhes, deſerts, rocks, preci- 


conne 
pices, are not without their charms ; they entertain Nordia 
us with their novelty, and magnificence at leaſt, if being 
not with their beauty . And moreover they may be tic 
conſidered as foils to the more graceful parts; or's If. 


diſcords happily interſperſed in the compoſition of N reſum 
things, to render the general harmony of nature more to our 
exquiſite and inchanting. ol tho 
It may be added, returned he, that not We irre - imperf 
gularities and ſeeming imperfections, but even hor- i has 
rors themſelves, when reaſon or experience has re» ers in 
moved the firlt impreſhons of our fear, are no ſmall Nate of 
foundation of pleaſure to us: as fire, ruins, hurri- ion of 
canes, a ſtotmy ſky, a troubled ocean, a wild beat Mages u. 
in chains, or a dead monſter f: either from the na» Nor or 
tural magnificence, or novelty of the objects that ex: Nuents. 
cite them, as in the laſt article; or from the agree- ncomps 
able contemplation of our own perſonal ſafety ; whillt Heling 
they are conlidered by us as at once dreadful aud ny ber 
barmleſs Þ. 
What an amiable ſcene of things, ſaid I, do theſe 


refleQions open to our view ! thoſe parts of nature To fr 
which are immediately adapted to our entertainment Or qu 
or our uſe, are as common, as they are beneficial, Die oz 
The ſeeming deviations from either, (beſides that it 
. ; | | * 
is probable they have a real, though more remote r 
| 0 | en Writ 
. lothes in 
* Spect. vol. 6. No. 412. 5s. 387. wide fz 
+ Hutch. inquiry, p. 72. ſult of 
4 Spedt. vol. 6. No. 418. Lucretius was well acquaint 1. I 
with this ſource of pleaſure, as may be ſeen in his ſecool... n 
book : rdnance 


© Suave mari magno, turbantibus aequora ventis, 
E terra alterius magnum ſpectare laborem: 
Non quia vexari quemquam eſt jucunda voluptas, 
Scd, quibus ipſe malis carcas, quia cernere 1 

Lib. ' 
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connection with both) are not only few, and extra- 
ordinary, but moreover this very circumſtance of their 
being ſo, by gratifying our taſte of novelty, gives 
them a ſort of relative agreeableneſs. | 
If the ſeeming imperfections of external nature, 
of Wircſumed Hortenſius, are thus beautifully inſtrumental 
to our greater pleaſure, much more may this be ſaid 
of thoſe of our own private and perſonal ſyſtem, the 
mperfeQions of our ſenſes and powers of perception. 
It has been often, and very juſtly, obſerved by wri- 
ters in behalf of a providence, that a more improved 
ate of our bodily organs would in the preſent ſitua- 
tion of things not only deprive. us of ſeveral advan- 
ages we are now poſſeſſed of, but convert ſome of 
pur greateſt pleaſures into the moſt exquiſite tor- 
ents. Whilſt, as it is admirably repreſented by the 
ncomparable author of the eſſay on man, were our 


cling increaſed to a more delicate ſenſe, we ſhould 
ly become 


| tremblingly alive all o'er, 
nature To ſmart and agonize at ev'ry pore, 
inment I Or quick effluvia darting thro? the brain, 

je lic. Die of a roſe in aromantic pain &. 


Pope's eſſay on man, I. 189. How, ſays an emi- 
ent writer, could we ſuſtain the preſſure of our very 
lothes in ſuch a condition ; much leſs carry burdens and 
vide for conveniencies of life we could not bear the 
ſault of an inſet, or a feather, or a puff of air withont 
in. There are examples now of wounded perſons, that 
due roared for anguiſh and torment at the diſcharge of 
nance, though at a very great diſtance : what inſuppor- 
e torture then ſhould we be under upon a like concuſſion 

the air, when all the whole body would have the ten- 
meſs of a wound? Bentley's Boyle's lectures, ſerm, 5, 
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What a delightful and entertaining ſcene, Philemon, 
is even now diſplaying itſelf to our obſervation, in 
this ſpacious canopy of heaven inriched with an inf 
nity of ſhining orbs that ſhed their benign influences 
upon our heads, and make night auſpicious ! and yet 
we are indebted for all this beautiful repreſentation 
of things to the imperfection of our ſight in diſcen- : 
ing diſtances, How elſe could we delude ouiſelre i wit 
with imagining the ſeveral bodies that compoſe it, Py 
bodies of ſuch infinitely varied magnitudes, and di- p laſt 
tances from cach other, to be a8 ſo many lucid points ten 1 
in the circumference of a great concave ſphere *! Nod 1 
But however we are deceived by this appearance, i "<< 
is a deception greatly in our favour ; and whoever ©" 
ſhould inlarge the ſphere of our viſion, would leſſo f Wees: 


that of our entertainment F, bly 
ery t 


U Man, 
cds, in 


* Hutch. Inquiry, p. 20. 
+ This obſervation may de carried much farther ; it . 
to the imperfection of our ſight that a great deal of thit his con 
eauty we diſcern in outward objects is owing. If our eye te the 
was fo acute as to rival the fneſt microſcopes, it would im. 
make every thing appear rugged and deformed : the mol 
finely poliſhed cryftal would be uneven and rough; tit 
4ght- of our own ſelves would affright us. Bent. p. 9 
So likewiſe was our hearing increaſed proportiovably, 
eyery breath of wind would incommode us: we ſhould 
have no ſleep in the ſilenteſt nights and molt ſolitary 
places: we mult inevitably be ſtruck deaf or dead with th 
noiſe of a clap of thunder. Bent. p. 98.——— Nay the auth 
of the excellent eſſay goes yet farther, and ſays of man, 
If nature thunder'd in his opening ears, | 
And ſtunn'd him with the muſic of the ſpheres, 
How wonld he with that heav'n bad left him till 
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nal, 
The whiſp'ring zephyr, and the purling rill! - as t. 
I, 194 äche 
There is a very material uſe of the ER conſtitution . oy 
our ſenſes yet behind. Had we a microſcopic eye.“ Fas 


could not ſee at one view above the ſpace of an inch, 4d 
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| To. paſs to another topic. We have already, 
Philemon, conſidered the love of novelty as it is cal- 
ulated to give pleaſure to certain objects, that have 
therwiſe little or none in themſelves “; let us in- 
wire next how it ſeems to affect ſuch as confeſſedly 
ave the greateſt, It is a well-known truth, that 
the eye is not ſatisfied with ſeeing, nor the ear 
« with hearing +.” Poſſeſſion ſoon cloys and fa - 
igues the ſenſe, and change is a neceſſary requiſite 
o laſting ſatis faction. Nay, ſo intoxicated are we 
ten with this fickle paſſion, as to give up a greater 
ood in purchaſe of a leſs, meerly becauſe it is an 
atried one, In the mean while, however we may 
tervert the paſhon to our detriment in particular in- 
hances, the general uſe and deſign of it is remark- 
bly beneficial to us. Providence, having made 
rery thing in ſome way or other the means of good 
o man, forbids him to dwell lang upon the ſame ob- 
Qs, in order that he may more fully experiment 
dis comfortable truth, and by different applications 
lt the varied good that is ſo liberally provided for 


Im. | 


- ith 
of that 
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would 


1e mol 8 
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* wouſd' take a conſiderable time to ſuryey the mountain- 
1 s bulk of our own bodies. Bent. p. 97. We ſhould 


literally, what a ludicrous author makes his fabulous 
yager to have appeared to the inhabitants of a certain 
and, to ourſelves and one another, ſo many men- moun- 
us. We might inſpect a mite with great curioſity, but 
ald neither comprehend the heavens, nor any other ob- 
* of our preſent ſight. Or if our hearing were more ex- 
üüte, what confuſion and inconvenience would it intro- 


e ſhould 
ſolitary] 
with ih 
ne autbot 
of man. 


mw 2 -m civil life! Whiſpers might then be as juſtly cri- 
j2 . as they have been made ſo by ſome mercileſs ty; 
I. 19 E aſſairs, that moſt require it, could be 
en ed with ſecrecy ? Bent. Pope, as before. 
eye, N! Spect. vol. 6. No. 412. 


I Eccleſ, chap, 1. v. 8. 


nch, ane 


” ä 
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vided for the continuance and propagation of thi 


in order, no doubt, to counterbalance the uni 


1 
in im 
hat th 
o prod 
ny ag. 

And 
reator 
W/litutic 
gan cor 
the « 
res; | 
oaches 
Ic zea] 
 depric 
orthy t 
ming | 
e life o 


Vou was hinting, ſaid I, Hortenſius, ſome tine 
ago at the ſingular kindneſs of our Creator in annex: 
ing a ſenſible delight, refreſhment, and complacetq) 
to the uſe of thoſe ordinary means of ſubſiſtence, by 
which particular and individual life is appointed to he 
ſuſtained, The obſervation is yet more eminent) 
true of thoſe more myſterious ones by which is pu 


ſpecies of mankind. Nature has given a very hig 
reliſh of pleaſure to the concurrence. of the ſex 


voidable inconveniences of marriage; to ſweetd 
the pangs of child-birth, to recommend the 
tigues of domeſtic concerns, of the care of af 
ſpring, of the education and ſetilement of a family 
and moreover to be the foundation and the cement. 


thoſe numberleſs tender ſympathies, mutual inde" Pleaſi 

ments, and reciproeations of love between the m e to. 

ried parties themſelves, which make up not the wollhih/ and p 
rality only, but even the chief happineſs of con 

life; and at the envy of which, in ſo rematla This 

an exemplification of it, as the condition of the ji . 

rents of mankind is repreſented to have been by .; nc 

tender and paſſionate Milton, it is no wonder tles war . 

great enemy ſhould turn aſide from bebolding thc p⸗ 

mutual careſſes, as unable to indure the pain of! 1 

malicious reſentment at ſuch. ſuperior delicacy of | 1 % 5 

joyment. | odo74 

5 25 nacus ſpe: 

Aſide the devil turn'd rer 

For envy, yet with jealous leer malign Say | 

Ey'd them aſkance—— f. qud diele 

| | "novo a, 

* Hutch. inquiry, p. 256, 257. Cam ez 

+ Milton's Par, Loſt, B. IV. I. 503» * non De 
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\n image of ſuch exquiſite, force and beauty this, 
hat the fondeſt lovers of antiquity may be challenged 
o produce its parallel in the moſt approved writers of 
ny age or country ! 
And yet, Philemon, replied he, as careful as our 
reator has been to keep off any unjuſt ſtain from an 
ſlitution ſo wiſely adapted to all the purpoſes of hu- 
Ja condition, and which draws us no leſs forcibly 
the charm of the higheſt moral, than ſenſible plea- 
res ; he has not been able to-ſcreen it from the re- 
caches and calumnies of ſuperſtitious and enthuſi- 
ic zealots in all ages, who have done their utmoſt 
 depricate marriage as a low and carnal ſtate, un- 
onhy the. pigus heroiſm of thoſe refined ſpirits, who 
ming to act their part well as meer men, aſpire to 
elife of angels; and renouncing the dull and ſot- 
pleaſures of ſenſe, affect a more acceptable obe- 
ence to heaven in imaginary exerciſes of greater pu- 
and perfection/-, n. 


This notion ſeems to have been pretty general amongſt 
earlieſt chriſtian writers: at leaſt this is the moſt fa- 
able conſtruction one can put upon many of their very 
b expreſſions upon this ſubject. Thus Juſtin Martyr 
Is marriage Tov J. ü avopoy aH ap. Grabe 
Icileg. Patrum, tom 2. p. 180. And again tells us, 
10 Kupiog Je B Inoue Kpiroc v Of anno Tr tx Tapyevy 
Xn, ana ive XATAHpYNON YEVVIOVY ETLIU ja HVOUY, KU 
$1 or x K auyuoias EvIporTivng SV tivat Tw Okto 
©YOTY TART. Ibid. p. 180, 18r. et alibi e ee 
meus ſpcaking of the law of divorce amongſt the Jews 
i matter indulged them, becauſe of the hardneſs of their 
ts, not ſimply right in itſelf, conſiders the lawful uſe 
warriage under the new teſtament in the ſame light 
Wd dicimus de veteri teſtamento hace ? quandoquidem 

" novo apoſtoli hoe idem facientes inveniantur propter 
hm cauſam, ſtatim dicente Paulo; Haec autem ego 
" non Dominus. Et iterum, Hoc autem dico ſecundum 


* Z 
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gare, a maculis enim non poteſt. De Pud. 568, 569. 


Our poet, faid I, than whom no one ſeems to ht 
had a tenderer ſenſe of the more improved felicitiy 
of wedded love, has painted, I remember, -theſe fa 
taſtic refiners in their proper colors in the Following 


lines of the ſame incomparable poem——  _ Whnc 
e wat ie ee _ eanich 
 ——— Hypoerites auſterely tal! I our au 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, ocenc 
Defaming as impure, what God declares be or 


Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, Nould 
Our Maker bids increaſe - who bids abſtain, 
But our een to God and man ? 
Hail wedded love 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, 
Far be it, that 1 ſhould write-thee fin, or blame! 


apad t 
10 UTOV EY & 
VWaxg, 


indulgentiam, non ſecundum praeceptum > Lib. 4. cap. 1 % 
| 5 Macuαν 7 


{vulg. 29.] To the ſame purpoſe Athenagoras. To ½ 88 ns 
Device na E Evvyxia waves Wario Wapirno: T0 Ui” Ng! 
Legat. cap. 29. ed. Oxon. Methodius in his banquet Wi” St, Cl 
virgins finds this ſentiment in the very word which .““ 
Greek ſignifies virginity (rapSina). by a very flight ; 
ration; as does Jerom afterwards in the Latin word d ag 8 5 
lebs.— — Coelibes, ſays he, unde et ipſum nomen in A 5 
tum eſt, quod coelo digni ſint, qui coitu careant. Hie, 5 * 
Op. tom. 4. p. 228. ed. Par. both probably with eg „ 
authority, that of their own extravagant fancy only. 8. 80 8 
Of the ſame opinion was Tertullian. Nihil tale Paulus Virgo fi 
dulſit, ſays he, qui totam carnis neceſſitatem de probis“ * 

am titulis obliterare conatur : indulget nuptias, parcit ele 4 1 


. 9 0 2 i 1 $ - ; , 
matrimoniis. Hoc ei ſupererat, carhem vel a ſordibu am in pa 


d. be owned, "UT Para 
Lond. in 1689. The diſtinction, it muſt be 0 s father en 


ſomewhat nice, but the comfort is, it is Tertullian“ ty of it 
ſtinction, and not St. Paul's. The falſe reaſopings, * Wiſh; weine 
as groſs miſapplications of ſeripture, to be met with i inis Wy 


generality of the fathers upon this article, arc cadlels | Milton 


LI 
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Or think thee unbefitting holieſt place, 
Perpetual fountain of domeſtic ſweets * ! 


very different, returned he, was the opinion of 
ſome grave fathers of the church, who were for 
baniſhing the rites myſterious of connubial love f, as 
ur author calls them, from the ſtate of primitive in- 
ocence ; and Tuppoſed, that if man had preſerved 
he original perfection of his nature, providence 
would have found out ſome purer way of propagating 
he ſpecies than by the groſs ſenſe of touch |; a hap- 


* Milton's Par. Loſt, B. IV. v. 744. 
+ Ibid. B. IV. v. 94%. 
{ So St. Baſil. vol. 1. E: Js un tx wapepyy Ko xaATH Tov 
apadeuooy ,j] Tov txes Crov Tov Adcye ETiOXEN0010, -EVpOIS &v 
bro eU KEV I HpaIEIOu MY XPELRV £0 XYIROTHR YVOVREL EXUTY Hu 
Vane, era Je Thy Fxpataciv, xa Tov Nav ro, Kat Thv 
Tur Tv Tapadeoy, OTE T N,, Yivwooxovra, De 
era virginitate. p. 77. ed. Par. Of the ſame opinion 
is St. Chryſoſtom. Max Je n eapdevic wev e apyro 
1 Tv YAWKs WpoTeph nwuiv epavn, ic; Tur Os entionnbey 
Fipoy 6 youroc, Koa Mpaypka avalraioy tvoputero VAL, We 
Yi twevev UTaxuwy 6 Aſape, un av tence Truru. A Tag d, 
en, di TITAUTXE peupicndts EYEvOLTO j=-==-EITE OUTWS, ELITE 
par, v £CW AEVEV. Ts Yap CnTvpevoy vuv, OT: YAKE UN 
Tu Ora fps TO WOANYS WONG at Tus. EXL TYS  YNS 
Taree, De Virg, tom. 4. p. 331. ed. Par. vid. et p. 
8. So St, Jerom writing to Euſtochius. Eva in para- 
o Virgo ſuit : poſt pelliceas tunicas initium ſumpſit nup- 
om p. 35. And in his firſt book againſt Jovinian. 
tte Adam quidem et Eva illud dicendum, quod ante of- 
iſm in paradiſo virgines fuerint ; poſt peccatum autem, 
«ra paradiſum, protinus nuptiae. Lib. I. p 160. If 
s father ever commends marriage, it is upon this very 
K of it. Laudo nuptias, laudo conjugium, ſed quia 
| bl Virgines generant. (Epiſt. ed Euſt. ub. ſup.) lego 
hints roſam, de terra aurum, de concha margaritam, 
| Vilton, B. VIII. v. 379. 
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* pineſs vouchſafed to the brute creation, in common 


l with ourſelves, as a mark of its pretended unworths it i 
| neſs; whereas the angels, a nobler claſs of being, = 
ft and to whom it is ſaid we are one day to be <q be + 
N are repreſented to us neither to marry, nor be giny . 6 
0 « in marriage; as an inſtance of their ſuperit 0 
N perfection and . * | 
| Admitting it to be ſo, interrupted I, 1 ſee 0 - a 
merit in our aſpiring to be as the angels. before our . 
time; it is rather a deſertion of our proper poſt a Wl he 
duties, and a kind of breaking in upon the naval il, 0 
order of things +. * 


That, returned Hortenſius, is the obvious tenden- 
cy of all ſuch faithful refinements. They remore u 
out of our appointed province, and put us into a dif- 
ferent claſs of being from that which God and nature 
has deſigned us for. And where can be the exce- 
lence of thus intruding ourſelves into a character that 
does not belong to us? In reality, Philemon, I ſe 


la reibe 
1 


A anot! 

not how it can be ſaid to be a perfection in angels uh en 

live above thoſe injoyments of ſenſe for which they nd ano! 

have neither Capacity, nor inclination ; at the mol, 3 8 

< Ullla 

* Mat. 9. 30. Tad 20. 36. 1. v. 1 

+ This thews the weakneſs of St. Baſil's reaſoning upon causa 

this point. E vg ty Ty avaract vTt YRAUUCL vr vad Deo e 

ra, XXX" fi ws @yſtror, nai tt Thy re N ANI ac a prae 

YA bu, ty EVPIAprOLL c E Toy T avFpwuruy % Tit t human 

TOAYVTES. nas ANN UK οτνννοο , , AAA xa cpo es pot iu 
ETLPAVEFA Of EXELTWY AVEUY THPKAY na TOY opa v Ml cular ? 

KpTapoiav, TOTW xa abiara put. Tape Tw WauCacni TM gin, v. 

ax Oo guaartiovrauv, ö rot r yng oapxos ndovars e ned noti 

Atvol, Nas Th wel Tv Aiabory exxeimrvor, r apyaps! bether j 

1aſyenoy Is aferns TW WamnTh AapadotoTepoy Jreguangt the ley 

De vera Virg. p. 767. And yet this is a very comma han natu 

topic amongſt the fathers in commendation of virgin n ſure, ; 

. that, quod alii poſtea in coclis futuri ſunt, hoc vice ' {eripty 
|| nes in terra elle coeperunt. S. Hier. adv. Joy. either 
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it is rather a privilege or conſequence of their incor- 
poreal nature, than any meritorious act of their 
will *, Certainly however it cannot be ſuch in man 
to forgo any of thoſe natural pleaſures which his Cre- 
ator has marked out for him in the very condition of 
his being, as proper means of his preſent happineſs ; 
and accordingly has made duty to eonſiſt not in the 
I renunciation of his ſenſes, but in the regular uſe 
Wind good government of them. It is the excellence 
of any being not to ſoar above its natural ſphere, but 
Wo ad well and wiſely within it. Human perfection 


1 is the perfection of a man, and not that of an angel. 
den · 


ve N 
dil 
atule 
xcel- 
r that 

1 ſee 
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h they 
moll 


* For that the angels An ſajevc: pon de ex u, St. 
ryſoſtom gives a very ſuffieient reaſon, [as different as 
bis application of it may be] when he adds tha: vx cx 
DPUUTITA Wear FAPKI KAI Aiv:aTl, vt ext rug ng Ever TAs 
larpik ag, ds o KR 471Tvprav avixorrai. De Virg. p. 
2:2, Though indeed to reconcile this with the ſentiments 
f another more antient father I cannot fo well undertake, 
Pio explains a paſſage in the fourth chapter of Geneſis, 
ad another in St. Paul's firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, of 
ngels entertaining a paſſion for women. si mulier, ſays 
ertullian, poteſtatem habere ſuper caput debet, [I Cor. 
1. v. 10.] vel eo juſtius virgo, ad quam pertinet quod 
n causa eſt, ſi enim propter angelos, ſcilicet quos legimus 
Deo et coelo excidifſe ob concupiſcentiam foeminarum; 
N praeſumere poteſt tales angelos, maculata jam corpora, 
t humanae libidinis reliquias deſideraſſe, ut non ad virgi- 
6s potius exarſerint, quarum flos etiam humanam libidinem 
zeuſat? nam et ſetiptura fic ſuggerit, etc. Tertull. de 


ng vpol 
va 
vy ts 
10% at 
„ og00fh 
paver 10 


ent mi irgin. veland. 177. The father, we ſee, has a very. re- 
go 8 notion of angelical intriguing. Seriouſly, I know not 
YT tether it be more abſurd, thus to bring down the angels 


erde 
com " 
vil gilt 
oc vir 4 


Joy» Ib 


1 the level of human paſſions, or to affect to exalt the hu- 
han nature into the ſtate and condition of angels: both, 1 
n ſure, are without the leaſt foundation either in reaſon 


c ſcripture. But fathers are not always the beit friends 
d either of theſe, 


L 2 


r rr * —— 
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every body but them who raiſe them, not only gentlem 


\ 
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Had men ſufficiently attended to this plain and obyi 


ous diſtinction, what a multitude of illiberal ſuperſtit» | - 
ons, and uncouth practices in religion, had never been politic 
heard of? but the quite contrary notion has genera ¶ nuch 
ly prevailed where religion has been any part of BW... 
men's concern; and accordingly the world has bee Und m 
pretty much divided between ſuch as have had to iar 
much religion, and ſuch as have had none at all“; 
the latter of theſe characters being indeed a natural WW * 
conſequence of the former + : for whatever an over Wl gut 
forward zeal may ſuggeſt to people of more piety 
than underſtanding, all attempts to raiſe any part i _ . 
duty too high are in effect ſetting the whole muct N = 
too low; whilſt by endeavouring to fetter men with ng 
foo great reſtraints, we only provoke them to throy * 
off all; and fly to abſolute irreligion, as the only ſe * 
curity againſt the incroachments of bigotry. _ 75 
The exchange, ſaid I, is very raſh. and unwarrate 85 25 
table. Nevertheleſs, ſuch are the abſurdities k inſen 
ſome religious ſyſtems, that one cannot wonder thi * A 
a ſtrong diſguſt to theſe ſhould ſometimes tranſpo Wick 
men of freer ſpirits too far, whilſt by a haſty aſſoci b y wy 
tion of religion itſelf with their own nurſery prejl + ths 
dices concerning it, they are led to diſcard both 4 7 Fo 
the ſame time 1. Upon any other hypothels 4 Ki ; 
6 i 
* Te was the juſt complaint of Pliny in his time, al able gull 
juit complaint o iny in his | 
nullus eſt deorum reſpectus, aliis pudendus. Nat. bi" cry be 
15. III. cap; 7. a | 
+ H Je Seuotdaiuovic Th avroryri xx ſever For Th dhe Belles 
g Y, xa Jevoutvn Sifuoiv = e, wh &, EY, vor 1U ves ſee thr, 
, Wforpaxatug Ot Tivos Bk Kjpeoipov Brav. Plut. de 90 | exceſſive 
e e 3 M e e 
+ Whilſt ſome opinions and rites, ſays an exc k into the 
writer of our own, are carried to ſuch an immoder ſtreral, 7 
height, as expoſes the abſurdity of them to the vies # Mr. Pop 
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ſcems difficult to account for ſome men's irre- 
Coscileable enmity to religion, whoſe natural dil. 
Wpofitions are ſuch as might incourage one to hope 
much better things from them. But the miſtaking 
Pererſe of wrong for right is 4 very common deceit ; 
and men have need of great caution and ſobriety of 
Abinking to keep clear of it. 


| For what to ſhun will no great knowlege need, 
But what to follow, is a taſk indeed “. 


It is this, returned Hortenſius, that is the very 
jeluſion of thoſe refiners we were ſpeaking of. Be- 
aſe they are not left at liberty to purſue all the ex- 
nragancies of their natural appetites, therefore they 
ill not allow of any innocent gratifications of them: 
if there was no middle way between voluptuouſneſs 
id inſenſibility; and a man muſt either renounce his 
imal nature, or be a ſlave to it. What is this, 
lemon, but to miſtake reverſe of wrong for right 
the moſt glaring inſtance ? and for fear of degene- 
Jung into brutes, to diſdain to act in character as 
xn? For certainly if there had been any crime in 
thality as ſuch, our Creator would never have 
iced us in ſuch circumſtances, as to fall under i ine 
able guilt this way, by the neceſſary condition of 
r ſery being, every moment of our lives: a conſi - 


-% * 
* 3 


lhe Belles Letters, but even men of common ſenſe, many 
tes ſee through them; and then out of indignation, and, 
| exceſſive renitenee, not ſeparating that which is true 
Mm that which is falſe, they come to deny both, and fall 
d into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all on. 
Preral Relig of nat, del. p. 60, 61. 

. Pope's epiſt, to my Lord Bathurſt, p. 201. 
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muſt be only as they have the nature of ſenſual indi 


voidable dilemma —— Either there is no evil in ſeal 
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deration which ſome rigid aſſertors of mortificuii. 
would do well to attend to, before they impoſe ui 
own viſions upon the world ances pretences of {wi 
rior ſanctity, - 

I ſuppoſe, ſaid I, they are only ſome parti . 
kinds of ſenſuality, which are uſually taxed as inn 

ral; for otherwiſe the neceſſary condition of our wii 
being itſelf were a ſtate of perpetual immorality, - 
imputation that would refle& no ſmall dyſhongpt b 
the author of it! g 

They are ſo, replied he, but it is the effet E 
very ſhort and ſcanty way of thinking. For lull 
theſe particular ſpecies of ſenſuality are condemnely 
immoral, without any regard to civil, or ſocial, off 
perſonal inconveniences that may ariſe from them, 


gences. And then what hinders but every otheri 
dulgence of this ſort ſhould be equally condenud 
with theſe? And thus we are reduced to this un 


encies 


ality as ſuch, or there is If the former be tn 
then we muſt give ſome other acconnt of the imm 
rality of the forbidden kinds, than what arifes fi 


90s 
their ſenſuality, and ſo indeed we ſhall have a f viribu 
way open to proceed in; but withal fuch an onei 
muſt intirely deſtroy the foundation of theſe pteteui¶ circun 
ed refinements in morality. ——If the latter, . cful pa 
will it become us to take care, leſt by .indeavouri You a 
to throw off an imaginary blemiſh from ourſelves, luſt, 1 
caſt a real one upon the may and perfection of 0 owing 
Maker. taled t 
What think you, ſaid 1, of the paſſion of han that | 
that is an attendant upon ſome kinds of ſenſual ind | 
gences ! Does not this ſeem to argue an intrinſic 7 V 
pitude in the acts themſelves; a ſort of conſci an 


ſenſe of ſome moral incongruity in the very nature 
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> particular pleaſures ? And yet Grotius, I remem- 
r, ſpeaks of the pudor circa res Veneris, as one of 
e moſt general principles in our nature . And in- 
ed the character of ſenſuality ſeems to have been in a 
ic culiar degree appropriated to pleaſures of this kind; 
mud they are uſually branded by moral writers with 
cn particular epithets of infamy, as if they were of 
7. more groſs and debaſing nature than any of the other 
t eaſures of ſenſe. 

W Without entering, ſaid Hortenſius, into the origi- 
1 0! of this paſſion of ſhame, or determining whether 
or de natural, or acquired, a queſtion, as 1 apprehend, 
noel: without its difficulties ; the uſe of it, 1 think, in 
cial, iciety is very evident. It lays a commodious re- 
hem, nt upon a violent paſſion, the public gratification 
| aß which would be attended with many civil inconve - 
ther ofMWlencies ; whilſt, inſtead of participating of the 
dem yſteries of love, as the. incomparable Mr. Wolla- 
his mn ſpeaks, ** with modeſty, as within a veil or ſa- 
in fed cred incloſure , we ſhould be in the ſituation of 


be uu ole deſcribed by the Nees. 
; 4 

e lui 

ifes u Quos venerem incertam rapientes more ferarum 

re 2 f viribus editior caedebat To 

an ohe! 


preteugg circumſtance happily prevented by the means of this | 
ter, Meful paſſion, _ | 
,yourifld Lou are not then of the opinion of that learned - 
Ives, viſt, returned I, who accounts for the ſhame at- 
of rang theſe pleaſures of the ſixth ſenſe, as he is 
| caſed to call them, from their diſangelical nature. 
F am that they have intrinſic end 01942, in them; but 
ial 1000 | _e 
inſic t * De ver. Relig, Chriſt, lib. I. ſect. 7, 
onſcio Rel. of Nat. p. 180. 
Hor. Sat, lib. x, ſat, 3. p. 209. 


ature 
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1 C 
1 being below the dignity of the ſoul of man defighd More © 
Il for an angelic life, Nature, ſays he, has taught het an b 
o ſncak, when ſhe being heaven-born demits ben placed 
| 4 ſelf to ſuch earthly drudgery *.“ we 
If I was to give any farther account of this mati? ¶Mepreſe 
than I have already done, replied Hortenfivs, | 
ſhould think the hypotheſis of the very ingeniou 

Mt. Hutcheſon the moſt natural: who ſuppoſes tha Wer 
an opinion of the ſelfiſhneſs of theſe indulgence WW or ir 
ariſing from their confined nature, is the ground WW we 

our being aſhamed of them; and that this firſt intro 

duced ideas of modeſty into polite nations : bi 
however they firſt came there, certain it is they de ., Fo, 
ſerve the incouragement of every ſociety 3 nor cl: for 
the public be too cantious in keeping up a tende ie: ! W. 
ſenſe of them in the minds of men, as a guard u angels 
their virtue; and in diſcountenancing whatever dif 2 irs 
courſes, books, repreſentations, etc. are found th 7 
have a contrary effect. But this, as I before obſet . e » 
ed, upon a merely eivil or ſocial account; the a 4 
juſt ground, as I apprehend, of the unlawfolrf 33 
even of the forbidden ſpecies of ſenſuality. It bei $ N bes 
better upon the whole, that particular men ſhould a, 4a. 
under ſome reſtraint in the gratification of their nit p. 322 
Ji! ral appetites, than that much greater miſchiefs (hou: of im 
0 . happen to ſociety, in conſequence; of a general lice Ov. 1 
tiouſneſs, For as to the diſangelical nature of thek Teure, 
j particular pleaſures, beſides that it muſt hold equi 4 I. 
i of the molt allowed inſtances of them, as of the pi "—_ 
{| hibited ones, it is with me, I muſt own, of very We... 2 
4 tle weight againſt any of them; and that for U me. 
1 plain reaſon, becauſe men are not "aa ; and there] ve eye 
6 : 5 Kel not, 
1 » Letters Phil. et Mor. between Mr, Norris and p 3 ; 
] to er 


More, p. 153, 168. 
F Hutch, Inquiry, 325. fect, 3. 
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ore no ſuppoſed perfedtions of their ſtate of being 
in be proper matter of example to us, who are 
Paced in quite different circumſtances “. The caſe 
W: the ſame in the moral world, as it is excellently 
Pepreſented by the poet to be in the natural; 


| On ſuperior powers 

Were we to preſs, inferior might on ours ; 

Or in the full creation leave a void, 

| Where, one ſtep broken, the great ſcale's deſtroy'd. 


* 


he ſixth ſenſe, as they are called, to ſay they are diſange- 
cal: for is not this as true of thoſe of the other five ſen- 
5? Whatever the learned doctor may think of the food 
f angels, which he ſomewhere ſpeaks of as literally ſuch, 
r the fragrant odors of paradiſe, (p. x69.). we have the 
athority of a reverend father of the church to produce a- 
anſt him in this point, Speaking of the angels, 
|: oury Ji (ſays he) xa vr, wit Act A æuvrug ud u 
e\atar Furr av, st obig ETINAK cr ARjueTpa, vt NRO 
4% roluro vy, HANG KxTATEp TOY Ypavoy & wrnuCpio 
a And tog evo xavvros vepus cgi dev xaFapor. Ur R, 
a ex” D, u ε EVOXALONG ECKYUpLIAG, - MEVESV 
jan Jug x. AXWNTpag. 8, Chry ſoſt. de Virg. tome 
„p. 322. The great Pagan poet had likewife juſter noti- 
tz of immateriality. | | A 
OV yap oirov efvo* v Tivuc) artFora oor, 

Tovex &, £0 Ka AY AVKTOL KANEOVT ths 

bm. II. IV. v. 341, was his account of his heathen 
winities So that were we to indeavour after a life 
Aly angelical, [and if we are required to do ſo in one 
Nance, why not in another ?] we muſt become in very 
th like the idols of the heathen [Letters as before] 
have eyes aud ſee not, ears and hear not, noſes and 
bell not,“ palates and taſte not, hands and handle 
BY —A ſcheme of perfection I am not enough ſpirt- 
cd to envy any man, 


nt ſcems a very odd way of depreciating the pleaſures of 
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_ obſerve, moral writers. affect to ſtigmatize ſenſu 
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From nature's chain whatever link you ſtrike, 
Tenth, or ten thouſandth, breaks the chain alike#, 


As to thoſe reproachful epithets with which, as ya 


pleaſures, as if the fault lay in the things themſelrg, 
and not rather in the degree, or other circumſtana 
of them: I anſwer with the ingenious Mr. Norris u 
his theory and regulation of love, that © herein 
« their miſtake. And if men will talk confuſedly d 
* things, and aſſign falſc cauſes for true ones, vi 
« can help it F?” 

I am glad, interpoſed I, you have the authory 
of ſo approved a divine to bear you out in this not 
on; otherwiſe was you to communicate you 
thoughts to many people I could name, you mil 
expect to be charged with the mew nbapdoce! | 
Pieurifm, 


I hope, returned he, I have a better authority | 8 : 
my opinion than that of any great name whatſoend heult 
the authority of truth and good ſenſe. For 1 pi many fe 


© . 2 o . W 
the pains of examining into the nature and reaſons( hat e 


moral obligation, may, I think, ſoon ſatisfy himſe 
that the proper duty of any moral agent is nothi 
elſe but its proper happineſs. The terms are conte 
tible, and imply each the other. If with this 18 
we conſider man, as he is in himſelf, a creature 0 
mixed conſtitution, made up of a ſenſible, a ſocl 
and rational principle, it is obvious thas-the pic 
happineſs er good of ſuch a being, or which ig 
fame thing, the greateſt perfection of his nate 
muſt ariſe out of ſome certain ſcheme of action 


then on] 
ue mea 
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at an 1n 
lence to 


Even t 
e heroje 
enougt, t 
conduct, 
Nil aq 
* Eſſay on man, I. 233. In 
+ Theory, etc. p. 38. & 
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Noce ſuited to all the parts of this compound charac« 

r. Here, Philemon, commences the general reaſon 
all human morality and religion. It is not, as we 
e too often taught to think it, a ſet of arbitrary in- 
n&tions impoſed upon us at the mere voluntary ap- 
iatment of a capricious ſuperior : but a rule of 
duct founded in our very ſelves, and reſulting out 


; the make and conſtitution of our nature. Away 
a * with all thoſe viſionary and fantaſtic refinements 


hich would teach us to build our virtue upon the 
ins of our humanity, and eradicate one of the 
ſential parts of our nature to accompliſh the other, 
is in ſome juſt balance of the whole conſtitution, 
t in the deſtruction of any branch of it, that our 
in perfection, becauſe our main happineſs, conſiſts. 
c gratification of our ſenſes and paſſions, merely 
ſuch, is no more a crime, than the exerciſe of our 
zſon, or the offices of ſocial affection x: for each 
theſe were alike given us by the great Author of 
r faculties, as ſo many diſtin principles of action, 
many ſeveral means of happineſs ; and, Philemon, 
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What compoſes man, can man deſtroy + ? 


lan only becomes wrong, when either from an 


barmony of - our internal frame; and by too 
tan indulgence of one of theſe principles offers 
ence to either of the other. We are not, as the 


| Even the deſire of public good may be too ſtrong in 
s nating! to , romote it, but without reflefting upon his 
action mag, like the ambitious, goes on At: 
Nil adum re,utans, ſi quid ſupereſſet agendum. 


| Eſay on man, II. 164. 


we meaſure, or improper circumſtances, it breaks 


e heroic tempers, whilſt the agent never thinks he can 


Lucan, 
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incomparable Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks, to give q 


r 


and conſtitution, we may admit the pleaſures ef the ſen 


terjecto, dies, nocteſque verſari; cum omnes ſenſus dil 


p. 188. ed. Dav. Such a happineſs as this is the haf 
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« the man to humour the brute, nor to hurt ah 
« to pleaſe ourſelves ;“ but where we can key 
clear of ſuch accidental inconveniences, there ty 
pleaſures of ſenſe are as allowable, as they are mu 
neceſſarily grateful to us. They are, like the ty 
of paradiſe, not only fair to the eye, but good fy 
food. For indeed, as Mr. Norris, I remember, xy 
juſtly ſtates the point; „Where there is no mig 
« in it either againſt God, himſelf, or his neighboy 
« J cannot imagine how it ſhould be at all a mor 
* incongruity for a man to pleaſe himſelf f. 


* Rel. of Nat. del. p. 180. | 

+ Letters Phil. and Mor. p. 149. Excellent ar | 
ſentiments of the author before-cited upon this hal 
Temperance, ſays he, permits us to take meat and drink u 
only as phyſic for hunger and thirſt, but alſo as an in 
cent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils of life, or et 
ſometimes, reaſon nor refuſing that liberty, merely 
matter of pleaſure. Chaſtity does not pretend to eri 
guiſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part of our natulf 
it only bids us not indulge them againſt reaſon and tral 
Frogality indeed looks forward, and round about; but! 
it forbids no inſtance of generoſity, or even magnifice 
which is agreeable to the man's ſtation and circumſlang 
Rel. of Nat. del. p. 179, 180. as before, Within the 
juſt, and neceſſary regulations, founded in our very nat 
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to be really deſirable, without that falſe conſequence 
Tully of wiſhing in voluptate maxima, nullo intervallo! 


dine omni quaſi perfuſi moverentur : for, as the pal 
goes on, quis eſt dignus nomine hominis, qui unum di 
totum velit eſſe in iſto genere voluptatis ? de Fin. lib. 


neſs of a merely ſenſible being only, not of a ſocial; % 
rational one. How contemptible an idea does the Pi 
poe'ic theology give one of the ſupreme Jupiter, bet 
repreſents him, as Sencca has it, voluptate concubitus 
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But does not ſcripture itſelf, ſaid I, ſeem to au- 
oriſe a different way of reaſoning upon this queſti- 
does it not frequently charge immorality upon 
\me kinds of pleaſure, as ſuch, without any menti- 
n of conſequences ? and accordingly ſpeak of them 
terms that carry an imputation of baſeneſs and tur- 
tude in the very nature of the acts themſelves, as if they 
ere not ſo much offences againſt the ſocial intereſts 


laſts which war againſt the ſoul “, of filthy luſts +, 
of vile affetions. , and the like, And fornica- 
n is ſhled the fin of uncleanneſs, and treated as a 
flement of a man's felf, rather than as an injury 


tum duplicaſſe noftem ! De Beat. Vit. 516. It was tho 


nlible pleaſure, * Neither ſide conſidered men, as men, 
but as it were divided human nature between them. The 
latter, forgetting themſelves to be moral agents, regard- 
ed only ſenfibility; the former, forgetting themſelves to 
be ſenſible _— regarded only morality.” Balguy' J 
acts, p. 204. A if man may very well be of that 


in unum locum conlata omnia ſint, cam turpitudinis ma- 


endo ; or thinking there is no difference between being 
Phalaridis Tauro, and in Lectulo. Ibid: p. 121. Plu- 
ch, with bis uſual good ſenſe, has excellently decided 
i matter, Ho Je acne wev tp. xt a, xa Wav 
 0)9/ir0y eh, WroRy Ie pruſtiv, x Hπh¼ . rg, vg roy. 
u ſep. Sap 158. 

Atrweg Sparrevourai xaTa TH Ju xus· 1 Pet. a. 11. 

| Moluruy oxprog. 2 Cor. 7. 1. 

Han arAag. Rom. 1. 26: 

| WzpiSaxcy avTug 6 Otog big aα f ,,, Iv aripatige 


M 


f mankind, as againſt the perſonal dignity of human 
ture ? They are repreſented undet the character of 


ant of this diſtinction that gave riſe to the different extra- 
pancies of the Stoics and Epicureans, upon this article of 


ble 1 in Tully, ne malum quidem ullum, nec. 


comparanda, (Tuſe. Dif. ed. Dav. 152.) without car- 
ing the point to ſuch an extreme as that, laetetur in per- 
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Tara axxIapoiz. Eph. 5. 3. -—— Þevuſere Tyy Topyiiny 


of the whole chapter. Thus it begins, » NTA pitt: 


| tecuth veiſe, xa vang felipe dig Trs ,] Au 


* 


In all paſſages which look this way, replied Hot. 
tenſius, we muſt ſuppoſe the caſe of inordinate affe. 
tion * to ſenſual pleaſure to be taken into the ac 
count; and ſo the fault will lie not in the kind of 
indulgence, but in the meaſure of it. For otheryiſe 
the ſame kind of pleaſure could not be lawfal under 
any circumſtances, and marriage itſelf would be x 
immoral as fornication, contrary to an expreſs pte. 
cept of ane of the inſpired writers T. Unleſs it my 
rather be thought, that the ſacred writers ſpeak of 
theſe matters, as they are known to do of mar 
others, with accommodation to popular uſage, and 
common ways of expreſſion; being more ſollicitous 
to guard men againſt the breach of their duty, tha 
to inſtruct them in the preciſe reaſons of it T. And 
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0 often m 


Jai TX TYHMNTH KUTHY:. Rom. 1. 24. TTopvera dr, 1 


0 Wopvevay tis T0 idioy owuan duapravi. 1 Cor. 6. 18. 
* See Norris's Theory and Reg. p. 99. | 
＋ For ſo, I think, that paſſage in the Hebrews ſhould 
be rendered, 7i4i95 0 y, tv mac, © let marriage be ho 
nourable in all men ;” with analogy to the preceptive fil 


TW. ug FiAoEeving pn EmMAxvIaveaTvt. v. 1, 2. and fol 
goes on throughout. See Heb. 13. v. 4. 

T It muſt be owned there is a very great authorit, 
that of .the able and judicions Mr. Locke in his comment 


in a pec 
he impure 
had been 
No introdi 


upon the following words of St. Paul, x Cor. 6 en iq... 
9 Wopveuay ts To 3 ov, own MfpeapTavt, againſt this opa at luci 1 
on. He ſuppoſes the apoſtle to make uſe here of an wu bus tem 
ment againſt fornication to chriſtians, taken from tha_lP: bud. p. 
particular relation to Chriſt, conſidered in his glorified (tat b view, y 
His expoſition is this-—* He who committeth fornica0iſs by chr 
„ ſinncth againſt the end for which his body was mate their nigh 
namely, to be a member of Chriſt, and to be raiſe! ruck that 
the ſame power which he has now in heaven,” [Lock vomen ſh 
works, fol. 2 vol. p. 168] for ſv he underſtands the bl Try hep 
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jndeed to inforce the practice of morality was a buſi- 
neſs of much greater moment to them, than nicely to 


[:djult the theory of it, This was rather the province 


W But if this be a good argument to chriſtians againſt forni- 


yea, 
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cation, it mult be ſo too againſt marriage: for the mere 
att of corporal indulgence is the ſame in both ſtates, and 
there is only a difference in the circumſtances of it, which 
is here no part of the apoſtle's conſideration. He reaſons 
pon the nature of the act itſelf ; but 0 XOAN@wevos TH 
op N Came ig, is as true of 0 x0AXwwivor Th ſuvart; 
0 that in both caſes it is ate T& u Tv Npiru xTA 
equally ; if this be indeed the true ground of the prohibi- 
tion we are here conſidering. But with all due deference 
to ſo judicious an interpreter in molt caſes, I think, he had 
p&:d more agreeably to that ratiohal ingennity he has 
ewn upon other occaſions, if, inſtead of reſting in an ex- 
plication which is liable to infinite difficulties, he had here, 
5 he does elſewhere, frankly owned. what the meaning 
' of theſe words is, 1 confeis, I do not underſtand;“ {ſee 
is note on 1 Cor. 11. 10.] For my own part, I am in- 
rely at a loſs to give any ſatisfactory ſenfe to this paſſage. 
leſs it might de allowable to underſtand by body, with 
e editor of the new teſtament in Greek and Engliſh, the 
ody of chriſtians, the church, or myſtical. body of Chriſt, 

d often mentioned in ſcripture ; againſt which fornication 
in a peculiar ſenfe a crime from its near connection with 
e impure ſervices of Pagan idolatry ; into many of which 
had been, as it were, incorporated. So ſays Tertullian, 
do introduces idolatry thus reporting of herſelf, Ego qui- 
A idololat ria ſaepiſſime moechiae occaſionem ſubminiſtro; 
unt luci mei, et mei montes, et, vivae aquae, ipſaque in 
Mus templa, quantum evertendae pudicitiae procuremus. 
ud. p. 557. It was yet more eminently criminal in 

5 view, when praQtiſed, as we are informed it too often 

8, by chriſtians, in their religious aſſemblies themſelves, 
their night-meetings at the tombs of their martyrs; in- 
Much that an early council thought fit to injoin, „ that 
vomen ſhould not frequent theſe coemeteries by night ;? 


Wd ſaepe ſub obtentu orationis latenter ſcelera commit- 
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of philoſophy, and improved reaſoning; and had a0 
cordingly given imployment to. the ſeveral eminen 
maſters of it in different ages and countries; but the 
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diffe 


Whear! 


other was a point of too great difficulty for any hu 99 
man authority to compals ; and therefore was the . 
peculiar aſſignment of thoſe who ſtood inveſted with . 
divine: who came not, as they themſelves infom oy all 
us, with the arts of eloquence, the“ inticing work 4 of 
of man's wiſdom, but with f1gns, and wonder, N 
« and divers miracles, demonſtrations of the Spinz ili 
« and of power *.“ But this is a matter that vil FR 
fall more immediately under conſideration in th - 
ſequel of this argument; for the preſent it may fu 
. 5 . e by n 
ſice to have hinted at it in paſſing, in bar to ſuch ob. = 
jections as might be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the quay Up 
ter of revelation againſt the main tenor of theſe ie be: foo, 
flections. atuary, 
To proceed to ſome farther obſervations that m. HY 
directly confirm it, We have already conſidered Wh - are 
{tate and conſtitution of nature, as it is an immedi PUR 
occalion of many pleaſing preceptions to the hummer; * 
ſenſe. Nevertheleſs the pleaſures of the ſenſes at 3 
by no means the only ones to which it is ſubſerteng euracy, 
there-are others of a more elegant kind, that anlg ; hiphe 
out of theſe, and open a {till wider field of ent unded te 
tainment to us; the pleaſures, I mean, of the fan good 
or imagination, Under this head I comprehend thu ay know 
ſeveral delightful preceptions which ariſe from Fc 
contemplation of either natural, or artificial, or ee, © - 
imaginary and ideal, abjects, conſidered as beautil reliſh of 
regular, harmonious. That theſe are ſomething "I: of 1 
out any 
tantur. 35 Can. Cone, Elib.— But if this be not admit lng he 
we mult, I think, have recourſe to Pry accomimodal 
in this place, 5 Hutel 


91 Cor. ch. 2. v. 1, ad 4: Heb. 4» * 
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xifferent from the ſimple ſenſations of our fight, or 
bearing, is generally, I believe, acknowleged; inſo- 
ach that a celebrated writer upon the ſubject is for 
conſidering them as a diſtin claſs of perceptions ; 


enſe . Thus much is certain, that a man may en- 
joy all his ordinary ſenſes in great perfection without 
ny of thoſe tranſporting pleaſures that gratify a re- 
ned imagination. In muſic we ſcem to admit a 
iſlintion of this ſort in our common language; by 
tiling a capacity for the pleaſures of harmony, a 

ood ear. And yet the organs of-hearing ſęem to 


00 Wore fancy this way. And why a good eye might 


e e ſound full as well of a judgment in painting, 
atuary, architecture, or natural landſcape, I can ſee 


moe reaſon but want of uſe and cuſtom. Doubtleſs 


ed eſe are as diſtinct ideas from the ſimple perceptions 
edt colour, figure, and particular extenſion, as the 
bon hcrs are from the particular tones of ſingle notes. 
ſes n. man may be able to diſtinguiſh theſe with great 
rv curacy, may know all the variety of harſher, ſof- 


lat vi , higher, lower, fatter, ſharper, when diſtinaly 


f col inded to him, and at the ſame time have no ear 
Th 9000 compoſition in muſic. In like manner he 
nd ho know with ſufficient accuracy the particular di- 
rom Meahons of any body, its length, breadth, height, 
or ©", furface, angles, circumference, and yet have 
Yeaulld liſh of that general proportion which is the re- 
ing of the whole, and charms the virtuoſo ſpectator 


a iting he may diſcern all the feveral objecls, their 
mode 


* Hutch, In WT p. T. 
a M 3 


nd calling our power of receiving them an internal 


e by no means tcſs perfect in people of no genius for 
c, than in others of the greateſt and moſt im- 


bout any previous inquiry. So again in a piece of 
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| C 
: diſtin& figures, their attitudes, their colourings, vik ombi 
0 the different boundaries and degrees of light wi Mio mat 
| ſhade ; and yet have no ſenſe of its general beauty, Wiſer art 
| It is this that ſets the man of taſte in the ſeveral po i gcligh 
0 | lite arts ſo much above the mechanic perforne Milcontrit 
| Both of them may have the ſame number of ſepaam MiWmbcl!1 
| ideas from the ſeveral parts of any object; and yet MiMicmon, 
| the ſormer ſhall have a quite different perception of its kin 
| | the whole, from what the latter has any notion of iWo:med 
1 As to the foundation of this ſenſe of beauty, it f beau 
| | obſerved, I think, very juſtly by the ingenious MH urces 
| | Hutcheſon to be -Uniformity amidſt variety,” ical c 
| | the contemplation of an object as at once regula; MW" ; bu 
1 and diverſified. Whether there be any real exe olence. 
19; lency in the particular forms we call regular to Hal oe 
| cye of a ſupreme intelligence is not ſo eaſy to deter eure, 
1 mine; though was I to declare for either ſide of eſerpu 
i} queſtion, 1 ſhouJd rather do it for the negatieiſſicaling 
1 Thus much however is very certain, that the cone the 
14 tution of nature is every way as much accommod is we 
(if | ed to the entertainment of our internal ſenſe of beaf anting, 
0 ty, as it has been to that of our ordinary ſenſe rs“. 
In! The univerſe, as its very name imports in the lt is y; 
WR guage of the antients, is a ſyſtem of beauty, regulhMEauty fi 
1 rity, and order *. But the pleaſures of imaginatvWundatio 
1 are of a much wilder extent than the real compals e objec 
| 1 external nature; for having once received the 10d = terr 
i 1 of beauty and proportion from the ſeveral objects nities. 
1. immediate ſenſe, it finds within itſelf a power of erepit { 
in larging, compounding, and altering them at plealuiWcciice., 
1 to any aſſignable degree, and. of figuring to itlelf emed in; 
1 ever o 
ul „so Pliny tells us in his ſecond book of natural bil lee, en 
|| chap. 4. Equidem et conſenſu gentium moveor, n t h. 


quem xoo4.0v Graeci, nomine ornamenti, appellayerubt, 


SS 1 5 
nos, a pertectà abſolutaque elegentia, mundum, Hutch, 


/ 
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eombinations and forms of beautiful objects, to be as 
Jo many models of practice in the different branches 
of art, which not only adminiſter freſh acceſſions of 
Weclight to the imagination of the curious, but alſo 
contribute much to the better accommodation, or 
Embelliſhment of human life. And here again, Phi- 
lemon, as if providence could never enough manifeſt 
ts kind intentions for our happineſs, it has not only 
ormed an intire univerſe with reference to our taſte | 
pf beauty, and jut us in a capacity of multiplying the 

ources of this pleaſure to ourſelves by numberleſs ar- 

Wihcial combinations, and models of our own inventi- 

ul WP" ; but moreover, by a {till more complicated bene- 

xc: olence, has ſuperadded to the ſeveral objects of ori- 

o al oeauty, neceſſarily agreeable to us in their own 
dete, ure, a power of becoming yet farther ſo by after 
xf wee ſcription ; and made the apt repreſentations of 
die leaſing forms a di:ana ground of entertainment 
conte om the pleaſure of the forms themſelves. It is to 
nods we owe much of the entertainment of poetry, 

f bew inting, ſculpture, ſtatuary, and other deſeriptive 
colts *. | 

he lues very remakable, ſaid 1, that this 1 
reg from the aptneſs of deſcription is no ſmall 
ginatiundation of pleaſure to the imagination, even where 
mpals Ne objects deſcribed are rather diſagreeable, or 
he ideen terrible, in themſelves. Thus particular de- 
pied ities either of perſon, or in natural objects; the 
r of Wcpit figure of old age, rude rocks, mountains, 
plealuiecpice:, tempeſt, may by a good repreſentation be 
tell emed into very conſiderable beauties in painting, 
Vexer otherwiſe in their realities. And no one, I 
al bite, ever read Virgil's deſcription of Aneas s de- 
0", s hell without a very ſenſible delight, though 


xunt, $ 
1 | 
Hutch, Inquiry, ſect. 4. 
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140 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 
the ſeveral ſcenes he was to paſs through in hy 
paſſage thither were conſidered by his conduttreſs u 
ſo full of horror, that ſhe would not permit him 
ingage in the unparalleled enterprize, until ſhe ha 
given him this very ſcaſonable piece of caution alay 


riter 
ht 


with him n nat! 
RILEY: eſe : 
Tuque invade viam, vaginaque eripe ferrum ; Ind its 
Nunc. animis opus, Anea, nunc pectore firmo *, Miincls * 
But 
Fhough it muſt at the fame time be owned, n bc 
pleaſure is (ill greater, when we attend him u ot co: 
the emed 
ing as 
Locos laetos, et amoena vireta ding! 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas f. pings t. 
at wha 
Becauſe there the objects themſelves are no Healer fo 
agreeable to the imagination, than the poet's fingult iP due, 
happineſs in repreſenting them, The Spectator, men 
remember, has the ſame obſervation of our own e then 
vine countryman Milton J « that his deſcriptions 0 nce of { 
« hell and of paradiſe are both, perhaps, equal beauty 
perfect in their kind; but in one the brimlton not be 
and ſulphur are leſs refreſhing to the fancy, thal ſettled 
% the beds of flowers, and wilderneſs of ſweets i dature 
* the other }.” | | me ſpeci 
How inlarged and amiable an ideas, ;nterpoſt ude he 
 Hortenſhus, does this give us of the beneficent coofiſ®!d, to 
trivance of the author of our faculties ! that in utiful w. 
| s of the x 
* Zncil. lib, IV. 260. This is: 
„ oed Hort 
T ol. VI. No. 418. The intire eſſay on the fle from the 


furcs of the imagination is well worth peruſi'g pol Ui 


ſubje ct. k 


I Cor, 
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pſtem of the univerſe he ſhould have obſerved the 
ame rule which we ourſelves do in * to our own 
W:cfonal ſyſtem ; „ having given,” as an inſpired 
iter has it, * more abundant honour to that part 
which lacked:“ inſomuch that even thoſe objects 
n nature, which we think to be leſs beautiful, upon 
Wiſe are beſtowed an adventitious kind of beauty, 
Id its e parts have thus a relative come- 
neſs * 

| But is not this after all, obſerved I, as much as 
an be ſaid, according to your hypotheſis, of the 
oft confeſſedly beautiful objects in nature? for you 
xemed unwilling, I remember, to admit of any ſuch 
ing as abſolute intrinſic beauty; and were for re- 


hings to our particular manner of conception: fo 
at what I have ſometimes heard remarked of a par- 
cular ſpecies of beauty, that of face, or perſon, is 
$ true, I perceive, of every other kind of it; and 


ey themſelves are generally aware of, when in de- 
nce of ſome ſingular paſſion they tell us, that © all 


not be the truth of the cafe; that there ſhould be 
ſettled criterion of beauty, order, proportion, in 
e nature of things themſelves, independently of 


rude heap of ſtones confuſedly thrown together 
vuld, to the eye of any being, appear equally 
autiful with a fine piece of building, the proporti- 
of the moſt regular architecture? 

This is a mere prejudice of our imagination, re- 


he 0 from the particular models of architecture, which 
7 


1 Cor, 12. 23, 24. 


ring all into a certain arbitrary accommodation of 


ur men of gallantry are better philoſophers, than 


beauty is fancy.” But furely, Hortenſius, this 


ne ſpecial appointment. Who can imagine, that 


oed Hortenſius. Can you ſeparate all thoughts of 
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you call beautiful? or is not this latter conceptions man) 
- conſequence of the former, in ſome ſecret metha oF facts 
aſſociation ? y diffe 
By no means, ſaid I, as I 8 How ot es * 
do we commend an object as beautiful, where uſe caſure 
quite out of the queſtion ? where there is ere 5c 
any appearance of this kind to determine our aþ erred 
Probation ? > expe 
Nor any compariſon, replied he, made wi ed, | 
ſome other object of like beauty, that is conſch tion is 
ſedly uſeful? order 2 
1 think not, faid J, at leaſt I have often done i not at 
without being aware of any ſuch compariſon, Ig equa 
Perhaps ſo, returned. Hortenſius. But this is the m 
the only inſtance, in which compariſons are form order 
by the mind without any immediate attention to ifiſſvell as 
own act in doing ſo, What think. you, Philenoſ"cap o. 
of that propenſity we all naturally have to run to fed 
aſſiſtance of people in any ſudden and immediate cin ing! 
eumſtance of danger or diſtreſs ? Could you ſee Meal a pr 
man accidentally falling into the fire, or down a bey hac 
Cipice, in danger of drowning, ſuffocation, ſtranglni | reaſon 1 
or the like, and not mechanically indeavour to rel e they \ 
him? and yet, perhaps, this neceſſary compaliqF becauſe 
may be only a more diſguiſed inſtance of ſelſ Motion o 
grounded upon a ſudden, and therefore unobſert ar many 
ſubſtitution of ourſelves into his place and circW”tion a 
ſtances, It is the quickneſs of the tranſition in ſi Meds i} 
caſes that makes us overlook it. And hence PQ "tity 
. bably ſeveral other acquired propenſities in out! WW thin 
ture either to perform certain actions, or to re ech apt te 
certain objects, without a formal attention 0 il war th 
| preciſe reaſons. of either, have been diſtinguiſhed an is 
the name of iaſtincts, whereas in truth they att 3 " oblery 
habits, Though at the ſame time it muſt be Wl in bor , 
knowleged, that they have all the uſe and force BN". print, 
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many ſeveral inſtinets; and therefore the particu- 
r fats that ariſe out of them are not affected by 
y difference in accounting for the original of the 
ings themſelves, May not this explain in ſome 
eaure your approving certain objects as beautiful, 
ere you can ſee no uſe ; namely, from ſome un- 
ſerved compariſon with like regular forms, which 
experienced to have a very manifeſt one? For 
led, Philemon, to talk of abſtract order and pro- 
tion is to me very unintelligible language. As far 
order and proportion are real qualities of bodies, 
d not arbitrary modifications of our ſenſe, they be- 
g equally to all poſſible combinations of matter. 
7 the moſt deformed irregular objects have a cer- 
order and relation of their parts to one another, 
well as the moſt beautiful and uniform ones. Let 
heap of ſtones be thrown together never ſo 
uſedly as to our apprehenſion, there will yet, 
an ingenious writer expreſſes it &ð * he as 
real a proportion in their ſizes and diſtances, as if 
en had been ranged by the niceſt hand ;” and 
| "reaſon why they appear confuſed to us is nor be- 
ſe they want order and proportion in themſelves, 
beczuſe they have not that particular order and 
pition of parts that is accommodated to our par- 
ar manner of conception. It is not order and 
portion as ſuch that conſtitutes beauty ; for then 
jets hat may be compared as to the ſituation 
quantity muſt be beautify] and there could be 
Jeb thing as deformity in the world. We are 
d apt to pronounce of certain diſagreeable ob- 


þ that they want order and proportion + 


but the 
F'llon is juſt as improper, as the fore-mentioned 
er oſerves, 


as when we ſay a body is ſhapeleſs, 


Whor of a pamphlet, iatitied, Divine benevolence, 
| u, printed for J. Noon. p. 46. 2 
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| ( 
which appears to us ill-ſhaped . If you was toin Wi * 
vert the poſition of the beſt-proportioned door. ai . 
and make its perpendicular its baſe, would it not m. 
pear extremely awkard and unnatural ? Now wha i T2 
it that is here changed; but its particular relation u hg 
the human ſtature. ? the ſame number of parts, af = 
the ſame order and proportion of one of its diner ale; 
ſions to the other, ſubſiſts as before; upright ad „ th 
parallel are mere prejudices of our ſenſe. The of, ne 
thing that is really affected by this, alteration is f arbi 
uſe or convenience; and yet when it loſes this it ill ob 
no longer . a circumſtance that ſeems wiſh ere w 
make beauty and uſefulneſs more nearly allied to eu were 
other, than you are willing to allow. And, to fl item 
the truth, Philemon, I am of opinion this way til it | 
reaſoning holds equally good of the ſeveral fom e as ir 
beauty in nature, as in the combinations of art. Ms, as 
wiſe architect of the univerſe has framed every pl reſpe 
of it with exquiſite contrivance to promote the g 2Uty, 
Tal good of the whole, The configurations of bout 1, 
heavenly bodies, their order, magnitudes, diſta nus, 
revolutions, are all of them accommodated to tell, 
reſpective uſes in the creation. The ſtructure Ming can 
plants, trees, animal bodies, etc, is ſuch as theirk really i 
veral natures require it ſhould be. Were we lei en the 
to the whole ſecret and oeconomy of natute, r? sh. 
ſhould-find none of them could be altered but for its cha 
worſe, Our reaſon, and our intereſt, from 2 nding to 
ral view of the caſe, would approve their pie hour fo 
conſtitution, though we had no ſenſe of bead on th; 
any particular mechaniſm more than another, Ir calls h 
yet ſuch is the abundance of divine goodnels, "Miſe ang th 
not ſatisfied, as it were, to have formed things WW. 
the beſt in a rational eſtimate, it has given then 1 
aabh 


* Div. Ben. p. 47. 
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Wupernumerary recommendation to us from a princi- 
e of beauty; and made the contemplation of ſuch 
ms, orders, and diſpoſitions of bodies, as would 
ol approve themſelves to our reaſon as uſeful, an 
Inmediate ſource of pleaſare to our imagination as 
cautiful, For this I take to be the real ſtate of the 
iſe.; and it is an effectual anſwer to thoſe who tell 
. that upon ſuppoſition there is no intrinſic beauty 
W the nature of things themſelves, but all is matter 
Sf arbitrary appointment, the profuſion of art and 
ill obſervable in the mechaniſm of the univerſe is a 


blwered the Creator's purpoſe as well as a regular 
tem *: a notion that can never be maintained, 
ill it can be proved that all conſtitutions of things 
eas indifferent in reſpect of their uſes and applica- 
ons, as I have been indeavouring to ſhew they are, 
reſpect of the particular conſideration of their 
auty, | 
But will not this way of reaſoning, ſaid I, Hor- 
nus, lead us to ſome very odd concluſions ? par- 
ularly, if there be no reality in beauty, and no- 
ng can appear to the divine mind otherwiſe than 
really is in itſelf, will not this ſeem to caſt a ſhade 
jon the univerſal ſyſtem in the eye of its own Ma- 
7: Shall then the lovely face of nature, ſo liberal 
ts charms to the human ſenſe, appear notwith- 
ding to its Author, the only unerring Judge of it, 
out form or comelineſs + ? A ſhocking reflection 
bon that divine Geometrician, as an ancient au- 
or calls him, who has ever been conſidered by the 
c and thoughtful of all ages, as eſtabliſhing the 


Divine Rectitude, by Mr. Balgry, p. 16. 
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univerſe in number, weight, and meaſure ; and wi 
tells us of himſelf, by a more authentic declaratio, 
that upon a deliberate review of the works af his 
hands, newly gone out of them, he found reaſ6n ty 


( 
ou 
: one, 
Wother 


pronounce of every thing he had made, * that t Ig 
« was very good *.“ And indeed 1 have d. 2 | 
ways been uſed to conceive of the beauty, order, 8 
and regularity of external nature, as the produtin Wi 4 | 
of thoſe perfect models of beauty, proportion, ad | C2 
ſymmetry into actual exiſtence, which before ſubſi: E X 
ed in the divine ideas from all eternity, But you, i le. 2 
ſeems, will neither allow them to ſubſiſt there, a *% 
any where elſe, but in the deluded apprehenſions d 1 1 
weak mortals. =... 
May I ever be thus agreeably deceived, reſumed have 
Hortenſius ! and with gratitude, inſtead of repining Wl, bie 
ſubmit to a deluſion of fo great conſequence to ny 1 
happineſs ! For what is happineſs, Philemon, bull _ 1 
idea? and if imbracing a cloud can give me equal x . 
tis faction, need I complain of its being ſubſtituted i id regu 
the room of the queen of heaven? But to come mop Bal 
directly to the point: you are concerned, it ſeem iy other 
that the works of the deity ſhould appear to hin ay def 
without that particular relation we call beauty. Bl ol b 
do they not likewiſe appear to him without the rel fe fe 
tion of deformity ? and does not that in ſome med by not 
ſure ſatisfy you ? Should I tell any of the volgen 3 
that there is no ſuch thing as colour to the di _ ga 
apprehenſion, would not their prejudices ariſc [ial = 
againſt the truth of this aſſertion ? and yet you and lon ol 

are perſuaded of this, and thiok it no diminution ( 

the divine happineſs, however the contrary ma) 

an improvement of our own. Do but conſider bel 2 
ty, as you are uſed to do colour, Philemon, 4 os 
$ Diy 


* Geneſis 1, 31. 
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vou will be as little concerned to defend the reality of 
oe, with regard to the deity, as you are of the 

4 ther *. 

But not to urge you whh leſs intent objecti- 
ns, replied I, Hortenſius, I have one which ſtrikes 

Peep at your main principle, taken from fact; name- 

y, that the conſtitution of things is itſelf ſuch as 
Plainly ſpeaks the deity to have had a regard to the 
reater order and harmony of the world, as a diſtinct 
nd from the happineſs of its inhabitants, What 
Elſe, as a very ingenious writer upon this fubjea rea- 
ons, means that ſcale and ſubordination of beings e- 
abliſhed in the univerſe, * afcending from inanimate 
and ſtupid matter to human-kind, and reaching 
beyond it higher and farther than our faculties are 
© able to follow them ?“ A more nearly equal 
late of their powers and per fections would have been 
ore conducive to their common happineſs, but 
ould at the ſame time have deſtroyed that order 
nd regularity which prevails in the preſent ſyſtem ; 
nend too ſacred for the deity to break in upon for 
ry other conſtderations 1 Had happineſs been the 
ily deſign of the Creator, whence that mighty dif- 

rence to be obferved in the capacities andinjoyments 
[the ſeveral ranks of ſenſitive beings ? why were 
ley not all placed in the higheſt degree of perfection? 
ly not all intelligent? why not indued with the 
overs and faculties of angels? but the eternal laws 
order and proportion forbid ſuch an unvaried diſ- 
dition of things 9. 


* 


Div. Ben. p. 45. 
Div. Rect. p. 13. 
Div. Rect. p. 22. 
$ Div. Rect. = 29225 23. 
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foundation in point of fact: but what if the quiz 
contrary be true? What if the ſame conſtitution wi 


a farther communication of that which is moſt perfet 
break in as much upon the happineſs of the univerk, 


larity. Seriouſly, Philemon, I am ſo far from think 


mach greater in this conſtitution of things, than 
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This, returned Hortenſius, would be an inſuper 


ble difficulty indeed, were it but built upon any ſal ery ( 


| | univer 
hing 
de like 


oeconomy of things that makes them thus beautify M 
lation 


and regular to our imagination, be at the ſame ting 
calculated to ferve the purpoſes of the greateſt poſh 
ble happineſs upon the whole? How dp you kn. 
but the higheſt order of intelligent and happy being; 
may in the preſent ſyſtem be as full, as the natulz 
and circomſtances of ſuch beings can admit of! 
Would you then have no inferior degrees of haf: 
neſs communicated to other claſſes of beings, becak 


ationa 
elves 

mprob 
ution C 
man) 
Wreature 
hus th 
nd of © 
is wel 
an attai 
d unde 
reventin 
F partic 
earineſs 
parate ; 


is altogether impracticable? Surely this would be u 
as it can be ſuppoſed to be upon its order and reg 


ing the ſcale of beings you mention an objection u 
the Creator's goodneſs, that to me it appears to dt 
the nobleſt diſplay and confirmation of it; inaſmucdll 
as it ſecms probable the ſim total of happincks i 
would pt 
fy many 
ſome inc 
i eaſily 
or deing 
their ſey 
the mann 
ther; on 
nor the jr 
Ie; and 
lure of t] 
eltrain tl 
bim from 


could have been in any other *: eſpecially if th 


* This notion is well explained and defended by | 
learned and thoughtful archbiſhop King, in his treatiſe 0 
the origin of evil; and his reaſonings upon this ſubject ba 
been ill farther infocced by his very ingenious trapſlatar 
who in this, as, I think, in many other inſtances, l 
greatly improved upon an excellent original. See che 
3, 4, 5. Sublet. 5. with the notes; from which I vl 
take the liberty of tranſcribing the following paſſage 
„ From the foregoing obſervation, that there is no mi | 
„ner of chaſm or void, or link deficient in this 7. or fel 
„ chain of beings, and the reaſon of it, it will appes end. 

„ tremely probable alſo, that every diſtinct order, © + Hutch, 
« claſs, or ſpecics of them, is as full as the nature © 


* 
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ery circumſtance of a regular ſubordination in the 
niverſe, at the ſame time that in the nature of the 


e likewiſe calculated to give pleaſure in its contem- 


ational creation, as we experience it to do to our- 
elves in particular ; a notion which 1 do not think 
mprobable : however, it muſt be owned, the conſti- 
ution of our ſenſe of beauty may ſeem to have been 


Wrcatures of our particular make and circumſtances. 
hus the manner of knowing by general theorems, 
nd of operating by general principles, or cauſes, as 
s well obſerved by Mr. Hutcheſon, as far as we 
an attain it, muſt be moſt ſuitable to beings of limi- 
d underſtanding, and powers of action; the one 
rerenting diſtraRion to their minds by a multiplicity 
| particular propoſitions, and the other toil and 
earineſs to their active faculties from a variety of 
parate applications. Now it is obvious that our 


would permit, and God ſaw proper. There are perhaps 
lo many in each claſs as could exiſt together without 
lome inconvenience or uneaſineſs to each other. This 
is eaſily conceivable in mankind, and may be in ſuperi- 
or deings; though for want of an exact knowlege of 
heir ſeveral natures and orders, we cannot. apprehend 
the manner of it, or conceive how they affect one ano- 
ther ; only this we are ſure of, that neither the ſpecies, 
nor the individuals in each ſpecies, can poſſibly be infi- 
dite; and that nothing but an impoſſibility in the na- 
ure of the thing, or ſome greater inconvenience, can 
rain the exerciſe of the power of God; or hinder 
lim from producing (till more and more beings capa— 


ble of fclicity.” Law's Tranſlat. p. 95. Note 35. at 
end, ; | 


* Hutch, Inquiry, p. 98. 
N 3 


t thing itſelf it is productive of more general happineſs, 


lation from a ſenſe of beauty to other parts of the 


many reſpects more peculiarly accommodated to 
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C( 
ſenſe of beauty coincides intirely with what a ration; ln 
conviction of intereſt would recommend to our chig ickno! 
in both theſe inſtances. Again, the comprehenſa MilWorce : 
of regular and uniform objects is much eaſier than d 
irregular ones: inaſmuch as here a knowlege of ,um vc 
or two parts leads us into that of the whole; where e of 
as the ideas of confuſed heaps, and diſuniform com met 
binations are neither aſcertained to the imaginatio - . 
nor retained in the memory, without conſiderabt "a 
difficulty *, And yet here likewiſe a ſenſe of bean, ct 
ty comes in, and determines us in favour of unifor- is in he 
mity, regularity, and order in the diſpoſition of . vportic 
jects previouſly to all reaſons of convenience +, 4 — 

4 : | hat all p 
* Hutch. Inquiry, p. 99. TO uman ß, 
+ The meaning here is, that from an actual experienc Foportior 
of the benefits of order, uniformity, regularity, in may inis ben 
particular inſtances, we are led to place a kind of value it b. 3. ca 
regular objects as ſuch, in the way of habit and aſſociatun i rerned 
For that this is the very truth of the caſe in natural . is 
ze&ts we may reaſonably conclude from the-avalogy of al I dudu 
tificial ones; in which it is very evident that beauty if ur. 
nothing elſe but experienced uſefulneſs. Many of the chitects! 
naments in the different orders of architecture were at ff ls, or te 
only very ſimple contrivances for the convenient adjull te Frencl 
ment of beams, rafters, props, and other neceſſary mit e 1eputat 
rials in building; as may be ſeen in Vitruvius, and E [00nd 
writers of architeQure : by degrees uſe came to be conven way here 
ed into beauty ; and indeed the latter ſeems now whol natura]! 
to ingroſs the paſſion of the virtuoſi, as it were for its 0 of mot 
ſake. Thus the corona or corniſh particularly was at fn ther. 
only an invention to keep off wet from the ſides of a re as 
or bodies of pillars; and yet we ſee it is now eſtablill yz to 
into an ornament : ſed projectura coronarum rejiciet 6x CE: the 
perpendiculum ſtillas, et ea ratione ſervaverit integrs 3 1 b 
ritiorum parietum ſtructuras. Vitruvii de Architecturd. Y con 
2. cap. 8.— So again the proportions between the b 0 : of 
of the pillars and their heights were at firſt adjuſted f bile bu 
chat of the foot to the intire ſtature in the human be Ts 
e 
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It may be obſerved here, that however it muſt be 
kcknowleged that none of theſe reaſons have any 
ice as to the ſupreme Being himſelf, ſince all ways 


um voluiſſent columnas collocare, ſays Virtuvius, ſpeak- 
vg of the firſt inſtitution of the Doric pillar, non habentes 
mmetrias earum, et quaerentes quibus rationibus efficere 
oſſent, uti et ad onus ferendum eſſent idoneae, et in 
ſpectu probatam haberent venuſtatem [a manifeſt conſe- 
nence this of the other] dimenſi fant virilis pedis veſtigi- 
m, et cum inveniſſent pedem ſextam partem eſſe altitudi- 
is in homine, ita in collumnam tranſtulerunt.— -The 
roportions of the Tonic and Corinthian pillars were adjuſted 
wch upon the ſame principle. Virtuv. lib. 4. cap. 1. de 
jen, Columnarum. —— And in another place he tells us, 
hat all proportion in building is relative to that of the 
uman figure. Non poteſt acdes ulla ſine fymmetrs atque 
roportione rationem habere compoſitionis, niſi uti ad ho- 
inis bene figurati membrorum habuerit exactam rationem. 
b. 3. cap. 1. And indeed that the ancients were wholly 
prerned by the views of the greateſt uſe or conveni- 
a) oF when they, omnia certa proprictate, et à veris na- 
os 7 duductis moribus, traduxerunt in operum perfectiones, 
6205 U imo. lib. 4. cap. 2] appears from hence, that latter 
- chiteets have in vain attempted to refine upon their mo- 
re at fi ls, or to introduce any new orders of building. The 
_— French king, we know, was very defirous to have had 
iry mal reputation of bringing ſome new order into uſe; but it 
1 oi” found impracticable without manifeſt inconvenience.— 
w_— here juſt note by the way, that what has been ſaid 
« whol natura] beauty, that it is all relative to ſome uſe, is as 
. its d. e of moral, or the beauty of actions. Some ſcheme of 
\: 6" there is which anſwers all the purpoſes of ſuch a 
of wal eatüre as man; which accompliſhes every point he can be 
eftablil el to aim at, This is what is called moral virtue, 
ot en dit is the duty of every man, beczule it is his true in- 
elt upon the whole, to act in conformity to tbis rule of 
and conduct, eſtabliſhed in the neceſſary relations and 
diudes of things. The ſenſe of beauty in actions is no: 
" elſe but their apprehended ſubſcrviency to this great 
7 which, according as it is juſt or otherwiſe, conſtitutes 
llc ſenſe of external beauty does likewiſe in natural ob- 
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henſion, and all ways of acting to infinite poyer: 


ternal and moral ſenſe vbſervable in fact aud experience 


| have ſeemed to oppoſe the intereſted ſcheme of moralit 
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of knowing are equally eaſy to an infinite compre 


nevertheleſs, he having determined for the reaſon 
already mentioned to conſtitute our ſenſe of beau 
ſuch as in fact it is, an accommodation of extern 
nature to it is what might reaſonably be expected fron 
his goodneſs . Accordingly we find the univeſt 


has been a perpetual ſource of delight and entertais ray b 
ment to the imaginations of the curious in all age, pre {pl 
That admirably ſimple kind of mechaniſm, by which aa : 

rrelt, 


are brought about ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
effects in nature is exquiſitely adapted to our taſte df 
beauty in uniformity amidſt variety. Such are tht 


atural « 
nded r 
autiful 
form! 
dd conf 
ces, ant 
[a gore 
reeable, 
Id order 
merely 
lation 
& of ac 
natural! 
ation ar 
les in the 


jets] a true or a falſe taſte of life. This accounts for th 
many otherwiſe unaccountable perverſions both of the in 


as it likewiſe points out the true remedy for them, name) 
to conſider impartially the real nature and eonſequences d 
things, to inlarge the view of the mind, to take in man 
more particulars into the account, and by that means cot 
rect the vicions reliſh of Gothic taſte. Thoſe who can 
give up the favourite terms of abſtract beauty, and abſiri 
fitneſs, may poſſibly have leſs prejudice to this way e 
thinking, when they are pleaſed to obſerve, that what tie 
call beautiful, or fit, and the like, that I only defire len 
to call uſeful, or convenient; we mean the very fi 
thing, and differ only in expreſſion: a circumſtance | chul 
to mention, in regard to the many excellent writers MW 

It is to 
Mr. Cam 


J have as great a contempt for what is commonly und 
ae to our( 


ſtood by ſelfiſhneſs, as they can poſſibly have; and 1 af 


lefs inclined to differ from them, becauſe, I take it, if bot befor 
the exceſs of their generofity alone that, to my ap prev extern; 
fion, mifleads them; this having been the error, if ſoch e from the 


is, of ſome of the moſt valuable perſons in the world r of my 
letters; as no one can doubt, who conſiders that! ler, ſo as t 
Clarke, Mr. Wollaſton, Mr. Hutchefon, Mr. Balguy, lng pet cep 
others of great merit have declared for this opinion. "ld? All 

* Sce Hutch, Inquiry, p. 102. | 
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W:inciples of gravitation, of heat, of elaſticity ; the 
veral operations of which, beſides their numberleſs 
Jood uſes in the creation, have moreover a peculiar 
lation of accommodation to the human mind, from 
eir obſerved agreement in one general cauſe of their 
E. duction. The obvious face of the world, Phile- 
don, is beautiful and regular; the forms of the hea- 
enly bodies, their diſpoſition in an imaginary con- 
re ſphere, their periods, and revolutions in equal 
mes ; the returns of day and night, ſeed-time and 
reſt, ſummer and winter; the arrangements of 
atural objects; the gradual riſing of hills, their ex- 
tnded ranges with regularly interpoſed valleys ; the 
autiful level and poliſhed ſurface of rivers ; the 
nform majeſty of the ocean; the ſimilar ſtructure 
jd configuration of the parts of flowers, plants, 
ces, and above all of animal bogies, are inſtances 
[ a governing order in nature equally notorious and 
eeavle, But this beautful ſimplicity, regularity, 
order in the conſtitution of things is not intend- 
I merely to indulge us in the lazy pleaſure of con- 
lation, but to ſuggeſt to us many uſeful princi- 
s of action and imployment. The ſeveral kinds 
tural forces above-mentioned by a dexterous ap- 
ation are made ſubſervient to various good pur- 
Is in the accommodation of life L. To them we 


Ik is to be obſerved here, as I find it well repreſented 
Mr. Campbell, that we do not in ſach applications 
at to ourſclves any new powers or faculties, which we 
not before from the Author of our being; nor do we 
Waſh external objects with other qualities, than what they 
e from the firſt cauſe of all things. And where is the 
WI” of my collecting and diſpoſing particular things to- 
er, ſo as to gratify my mind with greater variety of 
ung petceptions than can be had in common through 


ald; All theſe things are ſitted and appointed by the 
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are indebted for the coheſion of the ſeveral parts 
artificial compoſitions of bodies ; for the theory a 
application of the mechanic powers ; for many uſeſi 
operations in chymiſtry, phyſic, ſurgery ; the ſeren 
engines imployed in the raiſing, projecting, or dry: 
ing off water and other fluids ; the invention d 
clock-work, and the different ufes of ſprings ; ui | 
ſeveral other particulars too numerous to be henl 
diſtinctly inſiſted on *. Our taſte of beauty in t 
order and regularity of natural objects is the found 
tion of all that pleaſure we receive from the mores 
legant devices of art; ſuch as architecture, nul 
gardening, painting, ſtatuary ; to which we may al 
hkewiſe the pleaſures of dreſs, equipage, attendai 
furniture. Without fome or other of which purkit 
life would want many of thoſe conveniences, a 
moſt of thoſe amuſements, for which alone it 
chiefly valuable, in the opinion of ſuch as would! 
eſteemed to have the trueſt reliſh of it. Strike 
the artificial improvements of life, and you leave! 


mall one. The beauties of nature lie open 0! 


Author of nature to entertain me with ſuch gratification 
and, I hope, there is no guilt in exerting my nal 
powers, and making uſe of my own labour, ſkill, and 
duſtry, in procuring for myſelf thoſe pleaſures ubich 
have a natural taſte to injoy; or in applying ting 


himſelf, has ſo well adapted them. APETH-AOTH| 


*The appointment of general principles in nature 
farther uſeful in a higher, 2 moral account. For | 
there no general laws eſtabliſhed, * there could be "9 
„ dence or deſign in men; no rational expectation 
effects from eauſes, no ſchemes of action proj 
„ nor any regular execution,” Hutch. Ing 
103. 


5 as it l. 


1 
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common: the ſubſtantial part of all ſenſual gratifi- 
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tions is attainable by a very moderate ſhare of 


ealth and power: nay, even ſcarcity often recom- 


ends theſe things to us much more than abundance. 
ould we refine upon the common ſatis factions of 
e, and ſtrike out into a more varied ſcene of injoy- 
-nts than lie within the reach of the vulgar, we 
ſt call in the improvements of fancy, as what 
ne can compaſs this point for us. Accordingly, if 
look abroad into the world, and reflect a little 
at it is that ſo attracts our eyes and our envy in 
e higher ſtations of life, ſhall -we not find it to be 
ly the ſuperior capacity they give to people of more 
inguiſhed rank for injoying the ſeveral pleaſures of 
cency, regularity, beauty? Why elle is the pride 
| magnificence of a palace preferred to the humili- 
of a plain and cleanly cottage ? a piece of painting 
Ian ordinary ſign poſt? a ſuit of embroidery to a 
ting of frize ? a ſervice of plate to a ſet of 
then diſhes ? a numerous attendance to a table, 
a dumb-waiter ? a concert of muſic to a company 
ruſtic ſcrapers ? an opera to a village- wake? If 
u ſay that conſiderations of property determine our 
ice here, I anſwer, property alone cannot do it 
nen a miſer would be thought equally happy 
ba man of the moſt accompliſhed taſte. It muſt 
Property applied to ſomething we eſteem bappi- 
6, Even the miſer himſelf, though at preſent by 
range infatuation in the paſſion of avarice his 
hts look no farther than poſſeſſion, commenced 
probably at firſt from a proſpe& of happineſs, 
5 the apprehenſion of want, that 1s, of not hav- 

WI © means of injoying life in his power, that in- 
Wl him in his ſaving regimen: unleſs we may ſup- 
hat even yet he has an- eye to the making a fa- 
as it is called; that is, laying a foundation for 
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others to taſte thoſe very pleaſures of order, repy- 
larity, beauty, from which the wretch himſelf ix 
eternally precluded from a cheriſhed botrot of 


A 

expence *. I am 
Whether this be any hn of his intention or not! non, 
cannot tell, interpoſed I, but it certainly often fuc- WM aſe 
ceeds ſo in fact. Profuſion in the ſubſequent gene- ¶ of p. 
ration is generally a ſort of retribution to the public Other 


for the miſchiefs of avarice in the precedent one, WM ſions, 
1 remember Mr. Pope in his epiſtle to my Lord Ba- them, 
thurſt has given this thought a very beautiful dreſs in bring 


the following lines ſuſpec 
7 touſne. 
Riches, like inſects, when conceal'd they lie, in life, 


Wait but for wings, and, in their ſeaſon, fly: both d 
Who ſees pale Mammon pine amidſt his ſtore, laffer \ 
Sees but a backward ſteward for the poor; Cale of 
This year a reſervoir, to keep, and ſpare ; abſurdi 
The next, a fountain ſpouting thro? his heit +. own fak 
table or 
bas beer 
kntimen 
But y 
Hortenfi 


But after all, continued I, Hortenſius, if ſelf-denidl 
be ſo neceſſary a token of virtue as it is ſometime! 
repreſented, who knows but the miſer, as deteſtable 
a part as he is generally eſteemed to act, may je 


have a claim to the character of the moſt conſummatt @ thoſe 
virtue? a ſtrange paradox this! But yet it is cel MeCept o 
tain he practiſes as high a degree of abſtinence fron Poor of 
all the comforts of life, as the moſt mortified Aſcet nties of 
can pretend to. He ſacrifices his all, Hortenluy Mollble 
and can the other boaſt of doing more? nay, in on Ap ion 
reſpect, he is even the greateſt rigoriſt of the two * in ce 
for he ſacriſices at leaſt one pleaſure more thay enter in 

, Pſalm 


X See this ſubject well treated in Hntch, Ing. d. i + Mzt, x 
p. 593, &e. | ; dee as 
+ Epiſt. of the uſe of riches, Il. 170. 
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the Aſcetic himſelf does; the pleaſure, T mean, of 
liberality. | 

As far as intention is comernell, ſaid Hortenſius, 
I am of opinion he may do ſo, Nevertheleſs, Phile- 
mon, the conſequences both of the miſer, and the | 
Aſcetic-paſſion, are nearly the ſame ; both thoſe ſorts 
of people may be faid to leave their wealth to 
others *, and give up their own right in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, that ſomebody elſe may be the better for 
them, How different are the cauſes that may thus 
bring about the ſame effects? No one is apt to 
ſuſpe& a miſer of liberality, or an Aſcetic of cove» 
touſneſs ; and yet they both act the very ſame part 
in life, though upon quite contrary principles; they 
both deny themſelves in the very ſame inſtances. To 
ſafer want through the fear of want, which is the 
caſe of the former, is, it may be, the more flagrant 
abſurdity; but to imbrace it voluntarily, and for its 
own ſake, as does the latter, is ſurely no inconſide- 
able one; eſpecially in a conſtitution of things, as 
| has been ſhewn, no ways favourable to ſuch an auftere 
&ntiment of religious perfection. | 

But would you carry this notion ſo far, ſaid I, 
Hortenfius, as abſolutely to condemn the forward zeal 
[0 thoſe mortified pietiſts, who take the evangelical 
precept of © ſelling all we have, and giving to the 
poor ,“ in a ſtrictly literal ſenſe, imbrace the ſe- 
ſenties of voluntary poverty, as if it was as formally 
wpoſible, as it is ſomewhere by a ſtrong proverbial 
apreſhon in ſcripture declared to be extremely diffi- 
ad in certain circumſtances, for ** a rich man to 
"enter into the kingdom of heaven :* 


* pſalm 49. 10. 


{ Mat, 19, 31. compare * Mark 10. 21. 
dee as before. 


O 
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Indeed, ſaid he, Philemon, I would. There can · 
not be a greater injury to the honour of the ſacted 


the ( 


writings than to ſuppoſe them capable of an interpre- ſt 


tation, in any particular paſſage, ſo repugnant to com- to a 
mon ſenſe, no leſs than to the general tenor of thoſe i 858 
very writings themſelves. * gene 


But may not this, and other like places of ſcrip- Ling 
ture, I interrupted, be underſtood as certain coun- Lan. 
ſels of eminent perfection to ſome people, no ways made 
obligatory as matter of ſtrift duty upon all? tin ea 
1 have ſomewhere met with this diſtinQion in relig ad 
ous writers. upon 
' Poſſibly you may, replied he, but it is a diſtindi- woulc 
on without the leaſt foundation of reaſon to ſupport _ 
it. Whatever the ſcriptures propoſe as counſel of or Pat 
real perfection, muſt, to all who believe them, be 1 
matter of ſtrict duty; for all chriſtians are bound to on, 
become as perfect as they can. Admitting then that extren 
voluntary poverty is any part of. chriſtian perfettion conſeq 
there will be a real obligation upon all chriſtians ol | 
u e. And thus muſt the whole chriſtian world he 
reduced to a level, all obliged to a ſtate of beggar) j _ t 
and the ſeveral diſtinctions of civil ſociety, with the BY. - 
relative duties ariſing out of them, muſt intirely vas 1 
niſh wherever the goſpel is once introduced. /. 5 
ſtrange repreſeatation of things, Philemon, and not. at 
unworthy the ſuppoſed Author of revelation ! And work 
yet unleſs this be allowed, I ſee not how it can be 
any merit in people to whom providence has allotted 


Ve! 


5 a nul! 
'* The learned Barbeyrac obſerves well upon this point Mm þ 


Chretiens, comme tels, ne pourront qu? aſpirer a une telt 
perfection. Ils le devront meme, contre ce que Pon fup 
poſe ; car toutes les exhortations des Ecrivains ſacrez teu 
dent à impoſer Vobligation indiſpenſable de ſe perfectione 
et de ſe rendre chacun de plus en plus agreable à Die 
Traits de la Morale des Peres, chap. 8. ſect. 15. | 


. 
* * 
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the diſtinctions of birth and fortune to quit their pro- 
per poſt and duties, and beggar themſelves, in order 
| to adminiſter to, what upon their own way of rea- 
| ſoning they mult needs think, the fuperfluous indul- 
gences of other people. I remember to have read of 
a very rigid pietiſt, the celebrated Mademoiſclle 


* Bourignon, who upon this very principle, though ſhe 
; made little uſe of her wealth in her own perſon, 
0 would never be prevailed upon to diſtribute it in cha- 
ry | | 


rity to any body elſe. She could find no fit objects 
2 upon whom to beſtow her liberality ; none who 
would not make an ill uſe of it in adminiſtring to their 4 
dleneſs, or their vices; „ nullos adhuc invent vere 4 


on pauperes, was her conſtant reply to all requeſts 111808 
| of BN of this nature . T hough the principle ſhe went " 
, be upon, as indeed moſt of her other principles, was 1 
d to extremely wrong, yet ſhe certainly reaſoned right in Tal 
th conſequence of it. For what it becomes me to re- 1 
on, ounce myſelf, I can have no authority to-transfer 1 
5 0 to other people. And yet certainly, Philemon, this — 
ld 1 is not the meaning of the apoſtle, where he exhorts, 4 
gar) 1 © that to do gopd, and to communicate, we ſhould 0 | 
n * forget not + :” nor in another of his epiſtles, I! 
4 J WH he charges © them that are rich in this world, 1 
= that they do good: that they be rich in good ih 
works; ready to diſtribute 1.“ 80 different is | 


Vellem ut occaſionem haberem bona mea ad gloriam 
Dei impendendi; tunc ne uno quidem die retinerem; ſed 
nullam hucuſque inveni: multi ſunt qui ea ace perent, ſed 
non impenderent ad gloriam Dei, ut ego tacer: deſtino. ap. 
deckend Apolog, Relatio. p. 78, 79. SEC Bayle's Dict. 
zol. 1. under the article Bourignon, Remark M. 

7 Heb. 23. 16. | | 
11 Tim, 6, 27, ii, 
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the morality of the goſpel from the refinements of 


| hon: 

fanciful enthuſiaſts, | thoſ 
But to go a little farther- into this point. Ad- 3 
mitting that the only lawful uſe of riches is, as on Wil offe 
apoſtle ſpeaks, to do good, to be rich in good bot 
« works,” I ſuppoſe it can be no diminution of any the f 
act of beneficence, that it is contrived ſo as to ben in + 
once a benefit to the author, no leſs than to the ob- more 
je& of it, If at the ſame time that I am ſupplying forei, 
the wants of others, I can ſo order the matter as to perty 


anſwer many good purpoſes tO myſelf in the way of the at 
private and perſonal accommodation, is the charity | 


exiger 

of ſuch a procedure at all leſſened by its thus turning "a 
to a double account? Surely, Philemon, there can be ſanaif 
no pretence to think ſo. Now it is in. this view that Wl adds 
1 would look upon men of rank and fortune in lif, WI and el 
as inſtruments in the hands of a kind and good pro-: 1 Raon 
vidence to adminiſter to the neceſſities and occaſions uuly 
of thoſe Who move in a lower ſphere, from the uni- WY anſwer 
ed principles of generoſity and private intereſ. W inploy, 
Their perſonal recreations and amuſements, the cx- Wi cert lib 
pences of their ſtation and-circumſtances in the world, deity, 1 
their very luxuries, and: molt elegant ſoperfluitics, WM and wid 
(if you will needs call every thing by that name A pendent 
that is not immediately neceſſary to our very being) propiſior 
though they are far from what a celebrated auth lence, x 
alls them, private vices, as ſuch, do anfwer how; nent 0 
erer to the other part of his deſcription of then, thing, 
and both are, and ought to be imployed as, public terally n 
benefits *. They are the proper incouragements 08 « of ch: 
| bat 216; 

* „ Fable of the bees, or private vices public be Mater, | 

© nefits.,” This falſe notion of confounding ſuperfi Wine perl 
ties and vices, is what runs through that whole piece um, tha 


„ | ingeni 
otherwiſe, as all that author's pieces are, Very Ta" 
ouſly written, _ | 
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| honeſt induſtry 3 a kind of tax upon the liberality of 


thoſe who are exempted by their ſuperior ſituation 
in ſociety from the drudgeries of its more ſervile 


t offices, They find work and maintenance for the 
d labouring poor, ſo neceſſary in all communities; are 
7 the ſupport of many uſeful trades and imployments 
a in the middle ſtation of life; the foundation of a 
b- more extended commerce both at home, and with 
0g foreign nations; of that general circulation of pro- 
to perty, by which, in the wiſe appointment of things, 


the abundance of a few is made ſubſervient to the 
exigencies of the many, Where this view takes 
place, ſuch a generous occonomy of our pleaſures 
ſanctiſies, as it were, the very nature of them: it 
adds a merit to expence, converts ornament into uſe, 
and elegance into charity. For my part, Philemon, 
| know not a more enviable character than that of a 
truly great man who, by a generoſity of thinking 
anſwerable to his ſuperior capacity of doing good, 
WJ mploys his fortune to all the purpoſes of a magnifi- 
| cnt liberality; like a good angel, a kind of guardian 
leity, to his fellow-creatures, diffuſing happineſs far 
ad wide through a numerous circle of grateful de- 
pendents; whilſt, at the ſame time, by a wonderful 
poviftion of nature to reward fo ſerviceable a benevo- 
Ince, the very objects of his bounty, are the inſtru- 
nents of his moſt valuable gratifications. There is : 
thing, Philemon, I have obferved to be more ge- 
tcrally miſtaken in a religious account than the noti- 
0 of charity: many people ſeem to conſider alms as 
Wat alone deſerves that name. As if it was not a 
Peter, a more godlike benevolence, to put the 
line perſons above the hard neceſſity of aſking our 
ins, than it is to relieve them upon their actual ap- 
O 3 
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C 
plication for them *, To be touched with imme - calle 
diate ſymptoms of wretchedneſs is ne very high de- his © 
gree of excellency : he is a ſcandal to his kind who is thi 
is not ſo, But to concert calmly and ſedately the eſtim 
molt efſectual meaſures of doing good, as it were, ſelf. 
before it is even fought for, to cheriſh the fair idea here, 
in our minds, and by friendly precautions of beneyo that 
lence to hinder, as far as may be, the very entrance now 
of miſery into the world, this is indeed a truly he- beaut 
roic inſtance of virtue, And yet this is the very thod 
part which every man of diſtinction and affluence 8 tue, | 

| on to 
* The humane moraliſt Seneca was of a very different ble by 
opiaion — Optimum eſt, ſays he, antecedere deſideriun of go 
eujuſque: proximum ſequi. illud melius, occupare ants- reſi 
quam rogemur : quia cum homini probo ad rogandum by wed, 
concurrat, et ſuffundatur rubor, qui hoc tormentum remit | 
tit, multiplicat munus ſuum. Non tulit gratis, qui cum worth 
rogaſſet, accepit. De Ben. Hb. 2. cap. 1. And opalt | I a 
cap. 2 Moleſtum verbum eſt, oneroſum, et demiſlo vil liberal 
in dicendum, rogo. Hujus facienda eſt gratia amico, et virtue 
euicunque, quem amicum ſis promerendo facturus. ſero the ſc] 
deneficium dedit, qui roganti dedit. It may perhaps be, "BY 
that that very circumſtanee is the chief recommendation af 
this kind of charity, which with many people is made il übt 0 
objection to it, ** that it does not appear to be ſuch,” | pointm 
puts people upon acquiring for themſelves a comfortable 0 and inc 
convenient ſubſiſtence, which, becauſe it is the reſult of fined 
their own labour and induſtry, they conſider as a reward ſyſtems 
* not of grace, but of debt.” [Rom. 4. 4.] A very en * 
ſiderable inhaneement this of the value df it! To be th Al 
authors of our own happineſs, being a much zgreatcr fler Practice 
ſure to us, than to receive thg ſame proportion of good lilte of 
the arbitrary will of another. We may add. that t1 of dece 
is therefore the trueſt kind of goodnels, becauſe it ; piece 0) 
indeed the method of the deity himſelf to all his creat” 
He gives them the capacities of happinefs and of wy 2 
and leaves the actual acquiſition of both in a great * noble be 
ſure to themſelves, that they may ſet the greater Jan tha "0 
upon them, is 
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called upon to act, if he does but rationally conſult 
his own greateſt entertainment and bappineſs. Such 
is the morality even of pleaſure, Philemon, in a true 
eſtimate of things! ſo wonderfully are virtue and 
ſelf-gratification complicated together! 1 might add 
here, what has been already obſerved more at large, 
that the very purſuit of pleaſure itſelf in the inſtances 
now ſuggeſted, in the ſeveral objects of decency, 
beauty, and order, is not only convertible in the me- 
thod already propoſed into an actual exerciſe of vir- 
tue, but moreover has a natural tendency to carry us 
on to itil] higher degrees of it: it being ſcarce poſſi- 
ble but that to a conſiderate man the ſame principle 
of good taſte which regulates his amuſements muſt 
irreſiſlibly make its way into the oeconomy of his 
mind and temper; and lay the foundations of ſolid 
vorth in his inward and moral character ae 

am afraid, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, this is too 
liberal a method of inſtruction, thus to recommend 


nue as the perfection of good taſte, and ſend us to 
the ſchool of our molt refined pleaſures to learn it in, 
ever to pas with our rigid inſtructors in morality for a 
night one: impoſition, command, and arbitrary ap- 
pontment are the leſſons they chooſe to teach. us ; 
and indeed they are the only ones that can be at all 
fitted to introduce the rigors of their extravagant 
lyſtems, Submiſhon and reſtraint is with them all in 
all; and there is always the more of grace in any 
Pattice, the Jeſs there is of nature, To cultivate a 
alte of moral worth and exccllence from a principle 
vl decency, proportion, and beauty in actions, is a 
hece of rank Philoſophic pride, rather than of reli- 


" See this n 
noble author, 
Wap, 1, 2 


otion treated with the uſual elegance of that 
in the CharaQeriſtics, vol. III. Miſcel. 3, 
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gious humanity. Our conduct is then moſt valuable * 
in itſelf, when there is the leaſt ground to think it ſo 5 
in our apprehenſion of it. This pride of virtue is the Bi plc 
ruin of it; they can allow nothing to be ſuch, that SAY 
flows fol ſo corrupt a principle, ch 
Yet the principle of reverence to a man's ſelf #, die 
returned Hortenſius, was thought ſit to be inculcate "ol 
by one of the wiſeſt moraliſts of antiquity ; and . 
will ever be a very juſt foundation of moral merit n 
ſpight of all the viſionary conceits of ſpiritual moni HP 
fication. Pride, Philemon, is one of thoſe qualitic RH 
in our nature that is either good or bad, according as i [They 
it is applied. To be proud of, or approve in out 5 
ſelves, what is really excellent, is only to form 1 bioheſ 
true eſtimate of things : and can there be any ment, Wy. 50. 
as Mr. Norris, 1 remember, ſomewhere obſerves, a "WD 
being miſtaken + ? It is then only wrong, when it refec 
placed upon wrong objects; when we conceit * compla 
ſelves of 1 imaginary worth, and neglect what is re bs. 
and genuine. If it be ſaid that every degree of pride ker” | 
is criminal in the preſent imperfect ſtate of human . + 
ture, what is this but to ſay that it 18 impollible mn | ſi 
man to arrive at any degree of moral worth : ? an opt 3 
nion which, as fallen as he is repreſented to be, ci. woll 
not be maintained without a manifeſt diſhonour to h. "4 
Maker. But to ſtate this matter yet more 2 ns 
If eompulſion be of the eſſence of virtue, as it 18 * bing in 
nuated in the objection you mention, the condu be vor 
the ſupreme Being himſelf has much leſs merit 8 Hoy 
than that of the moſt diſingenuous of his creature krmineg 
otherwiſe, what is a perfection in the deity, cam or... diſc 
Wlcipline 

* | MIS CUT Uvew 0 RUTOY, 
A 2 ome of Pychagoras' man. A "op 
and perhaps, ſays Mr. Norris, one of the beſt toot i » Wit 
was piven to the world. Nor, Miſcel. 8vo. * ow, 7 


+ Nor, as above, p. 346. 
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but- be ſuch in man too, as far as he is able to-imitate 


. it, Now to practiſe virtue, the higheſt degrees of 
N virtue, without conſtraint 5 to purſue it upon a prin- 
5 ciple of free choice, for the mere pleaſure and appro- 
1 bation of the thing itſelf, as his glory, and his happi- 
4 neſs, is what conſtitutes our idea of the divine per- 


: fection: and ſhall the ſame thing which gives ſuch- a 

ſuperlative grace and luſtre to the divine character, 
| caſt a ſhade upon the human ? So that after all, Phi- 
lemon, conſtraint and ſelf denial is ſo far from being 
neceſſary to virtue, that it is mere weakneſs and want 
of virtue that gives them either nſe or expediency. 
They are a derogation from the true merit of virtue, 
as far as they are ſhewn to take place in it : and the 
higheſt ſtate of moral excellence is that where there 
is nothing of diſſatis faction, nothing of difficulty ; 
where virtue is, as it ever ought to be, a ſervice of 
perfect freedom, generous affection, and unallayed 
complacency, But. this perhaps may. be thought re- 
ining,-——Enough however has been argued from 
ober leſs abſtracted topics to eſtabliſh this general 
concluſion upon the whole, „that however the pur- 
* ſuits of pleaſure and virtue are often repreſented 


8 opr . . . 
* as inconſiſtent, the natural conſtitution of things, a 
5 bi „ moſt certain teſtimony of the intention of their au- 


* thor, is ſuch as never can be reconciled with this 
3 gloomy principle.” Providence, which does no- 
thing in vain, would not have ſo exquiſitely adapted 
tte works of his hands to the entertainment and ſer- 


t in it i | ; | | 
mute nice of man, if miſery of any kind had been his de- 
cannd ©mned portion and aſſignment in the preſent life. 


The diſcipline of virtue is then an eaſy and a liberal 
Iiicipline. They are ſtrangers to the lovely form, 
who repreſent her to our view with a forbidding aſ- 
* with nothing but clouds and frowns upon her 
. The practice of our duty is in the ſtricteſt 
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ſenſe to follow nature: and the way to recommend 
-ourſelves to a kind and good deity is not to har 
and afflict that being he has in his glorious bounty 
beſtowed upon us; but, upon a rational and judice iſoyz - 
ous eſtimate of things, to conſult in the moſt effecui i 
manner at once the greateſt eaſe, happineſs, and in. 
provement of it. How different, Philemon, has bee 
the general turn of religion m the world ! 
| You promifed, ſaid J, Hortenſius, to give me fone 
account of this matter: but we have dwelt fo long 
upon ſome previous points, that we are got, I ye! 
ccive, almoſt to the end of our walk; and the erer 
ing is too far advanced upon us to think of ſtaying 
broad any longer. I hope, however, you will be 
as good as your word at Tome other opportunity, 
Whenever you pleaſe to call upon me, returned 
be, I ſhall be ready to anfwer my ingagement, Wel 
have eſtabliſhed a good general foundation to proceed 
upon in this queſtion ; and may reſerve the fande 
diſcuſſion of it to our future leiſure or inclination. 
And thus, my Hydaſpes, I have brought you 101 
very commodious reſting-place in this argument: all 
| ſhall accordingly take my leave of you for the p! 
ſent ; with a promiſe of continuing my report of ol 
| farther conference, if you ſhall think it worth jc 
while to require it of me. 


Hoz 


ome ( 
deavo 
Conſti 

| in the 
The End of the Second Converſation. 


HIL EM ON 


HY DAST E 9: 


RELATING 


\ TuiRD CoNVERSATION with 


Hog TENs1Us, upon the ſubject of 
Falſe Religion. 


IN WHICH 


me GENERAL ACCOUNT is in- 
deavoured to be given of the Riſe and 
Conſtitution of Falſe I heory in Religion 
in the earlier Pagan World. 


e 


TO 


H DAS P E 8, etc. 


HAVE been doubting, Hydaſpes, with my- 


1 ſelf, conſidering the very favourable recepti- 


on you have given my two late addreſſes to you in 


this moral kind, whether it was really ſafe for me to 


proceed any farther with them. The moral reliſh, 
3 it ſcemed, was gaining too faſt upon you. A cer- 
tan habit of more than ordinary ſeriouſneſs, towards 
Which I could not but obſerve you inclining, however 
it might improve you as a philoſopher, would go 


car to ſpoil you as a man of the world; threatening 


o Cilturb that eaſy inſignificance of manner, and re- 
laxation of thought and temper, which is the admir- 
d excellency and diſtinction of that character. But 
fre, methought, the ſcruple began to remove, when 
[200 recollection it appeared, that the whole foun- 
un of it was laid in a groſs fallacy and miſtake, 
That ſolemnity is a neceſſary branch of true ſeri- 
 uloeſs,” For if indeed the two ideas were per- 
p 


| 
| 
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advantage to each other, demand a joint interpoſiti 


conducted freedom, to temper the rigors of a to 


» 3 > i 
=. SS 4% 
* * % 


fectly different, there could be no occaſion for your 
renouncing any part of the agreeable ſprightlineſs of 
your polite character, in order to ſave the dignity of 
your philoſophic one. They might yet, for ary 
thing I could diſcern to the contrary, maintain with 
perfect conſiſtence their diſtin& provinces, and each 
have its privilege of turn. In many caſes it might 
even be neceſſary they ſhould unite in one common 
cauſe and intereſt ; and, with equal propriety, and 


on and authority in the very ſame article of life, 
The caution of the philoſopher might ſometimes be 
of ſingular uſe to reſtrain the indecencies of a too l. 
centious freedom; and the ſprightlineſs of a vel 


ſcrupulous philoſophy. Particularly, if, in the courle 

of ſeverer thought, religion ſhopld ſometimes fall under I 
conſideration, there ſeemed here an indiſpenſible ne- 71 
ceſſity for playing certain ſprightlier fancies, and i F 5 
ideas of a more cheerful aſpect, againſt the variouly Wi ve har 


diſquieting phantoms of devout jealouſy; and fu y,if y 


moroſe and unfriendly exhibitions of divinity, 3 4 WW pon ye 


melancholic imagination might be apt to form tot yerſatio 


ſelf from a nature, powerful, but imperfectiy com-: eonrinc. 
prehended. Religion, in plain truth, from the met on; 
weight and importance of its ſubject, runs fo nat tion of 
rally into the tragic vein, that we muſt arm ourſchei ore via 
with a competent pleaſantry of diſpoſition, and ſtock The 
of good ſpirits, before we ſet about it, or we Hag; 4. hit 
certainly make a thorow tragedy of it in the end, which 
Thus indeed it has too often ended in fact; s "in the 
poet Jong ago complained *, and you will have 0 Mecarioy 
frequent n in that report of its hiſtory, ub 1 
* Phil, 

* Tantum Relligio Natrii ſuadere malorum. | 
Llocret. lib. 
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Hortenſius, if you continue to require it, has inſtruct- 
ed me to make to you. What you have now before 
you, is a kind of general introduction to this ſubject. 

| In which, Hortenſius, by way of key to the more 
conſiderable articles, he had, you know, ingaged 
himſelf to ſpeak to, of falſe practice, has examined 
briefly into the origin, and primitive conſtitution of 
falſe theory in religion, in the Pagan world. The 
particular occaſion of which diſquiſition was, I haſten 
to acquaint you, as follows, | 


PART I 


INDING myſelf, one morning, after breakfaſt, 
alone in the poſſeſhon of Hortenſius in his ſtudy ; 
ve have now, ſaid I to him, an excellent opportuni- 
ty,if you have no particular engagement of your own 
upon your hands, to reſume the ſubje& of our con- 
rerfation the other night *. You then abundantly 
convinced me of the wretched abſurdity of falſe reli- 
don; I wiſh you would now proceed to the execu- 
tion of your promiſe to me in concluſion, of running 
der with me the general hiſtory of it in the world. 

The hiſtory of falſe religion, ſaid he, Philemon, 
8 the hiſtory of all thoſe numberleſs miſapplications 
o which the apprehenſion of ſuperior inviſible agen- 
ej in the univerſe, as reaſonable, as it is natural, to 
Ilrearious and dependent humanity, is liable, from 


iy Phil, to Hyd. Converſation II. 
P-Y 


tent, in the religious conſideration of mankind, with 


progreſſive advancements of its empire, we may be 


—— — —M M M' — 
. 


Cy, tO ſatisfy ourſelves upon competent evidence and 
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the ignorant and cowardly credulity of one part of 
our ſpecies ; and the ſubtil enterprizing ſagacity, and 
invention of the other, It is a ſubject of equal ex- 


«rr 


« 


wh 


all that folly has ever been weak enough to ſubmit 1 
to; or knavery artful enough to authorize, To Wi > 
trace it back to its origin in the world, is, in a man- 
ner, to trace back human abſurdity and corruption to 


a firſt period, It is to detect all the multiplied deſu 


ſions of the miſtaken; and the ſtratagems of the de- 


ſigning: to diſcloſe all the ſecret occaſions of mil- bd 
apprehenſion to the ſimple; all the correſponding inn 
opportunities of impoſture to the crafty. Such is the ay 
hiſtory of falſe religion a hiſtory, I need not ob- 88 
ſerve to you, fo connected with that of mankind in "M , 
general, that an accurate delineation of the one pre: 2 
ſuppoſes an exact knowlege of the other. Nor need ef * 
I ſuggeſt to you the neceſſary conſequence of thi yp 
obſervation ; the allowance required to be made in * | 


reſearch of this nature for, what you are too well ſelf be 


acquainted with ta be here informed of, the doubt: the kin 
ful and. defective ſtate of more ancient and remote 
hiſtory, The truth is, a great part of the ritual of 
ancient ſuperſtition lies buried in impenetrable obſer; 
rity. An attempt to explain it would now-a-days be 

as fruitleſs, as of old it would probably have been 
irreverent or criminal, But notwithſtanding in Us 


to fore 
Alatic 
With"he 
Own pr 
breater 
oper, by 
Greece \ 


= J eaſon and : 
too often at a loſs to adjuſt the true r "WCrccian 


meaning of particular inſtitutions, we may, I thit% 


diſcern enough of its more general ſcope and tenden . 
a c 


Wal Ay 


in the zany - 


obſervation in this regard, that however, 
variety of ſeaſons, and circumſtances, the enge 


| ee 
« of its tyranny have been almoſt infinitely Give! 


fashy, 
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« ed, the ſpirit of it has been always one and the 
« ſame.” It has, in ſhort, been ever doing juſt 


what it is at this day; inſlaving the minds, pervert - 


| ing the affections, haraſſing the perſons, and ingroſ- 


| ſing to its ſelf the properties of mankind. 
? | ——Servatur ad imum 
; Qualis ab incepto proceſſit. 
: To fix ſome method to. our inquiry, Philemon, 
n | you muſt give me leave to tranſport you, for a 
6 while, from the more familiar ſcenes of European 
0 ſlavery of this fort, to that favourite realm, and if | 
_ not originally parent-ſoil of ſuperſtition (as it was by 
ſome of its own fanciful naturaliſts ſaid to be of the 
. ſpecies of mankind „ yet doubtleſs wonderfully ſuc- 
. ceſsful one in the univerſal culture and improvement 
0 of t Egypt f. If ſhe had not in ſtrict truth the proper 
1 merit of original invention, ſhe has engroſſed to her- 
. {elf however almoſt the whole glory of example in 
ue the kind ; having by early exportations of her natives 
1 0 EN countries, eſpecially to Greece, and the 
mY Alatic Iſlands, circulated her ſuperſtitions together 
K wih her diſcoveries of a happier influence, as her 
4 * dyn proper growth and produce, through the far 
* ap part of the weſtern world. We have more- 
* * by means of the frequent communications of 
ap 2 Egypt, in the more advanced periods of 
wil i literature, an opportunity afforded us of 
Fl E Pao Aryurlior Kak Tyy k Xn Twv q T yevioy 
nce ab Falvs Avipores yeveo la nara Tiy Aiyunrtov, dia Tt Thy 
R in ne N bb, 745 X&pRg, Kai dia Y quov Tou NA. 
zes Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. x. p. 9. 
hae Y AMO Neoc eßteg Je Wepioows . es 8 
| fagoy. Herod, lib. 2. cap. 37» 
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knowing much more of the religious cuſtoms of 1 have 
Egypt, than of any other nation of equal antiquity, a fo 
Her reputation was very high for wiſdom, both in Ss 7 
ſacred and profane eſtimation, from the earlieſt mo · but 
numents we have of either, And one great inſtance Veli 
of this wiſdom ſhe ſo much excelled in, we hare kind, 
good reaſon to believe, was the ſcience of religion pally 
applied, as ſhe thought, to the purpoſes of a mor: WW notio 
improved legiſlation, It was the credit of this, to- feren 
gether with that of her philoſophy in general, that ſhoul, 
drew over the more inquiſitive wits of Greece to! ly ob 
participation of her important ſecrets in both kinds, Her faſhio; 
colleges were eſteemed the great repoſitories of uſeful I pence 
knowlege. And travelling was in thoſe times, as i not 01 
is ſtill in our own, Philemon, reputed the finiſning . archite 
article of a refined education. | quaint 


* 


There cannot be a ſtronger image of ridicule, | is dis 
could not help here interrupting, Hortenſius, tha WW ferve t 
ariſes from the compariſon of certain modiſh travel: euerer 
lers of later ages, with the travelled Literati of aui: which! 
quity. Methinks, it is great pity we ſhould (till re: as pe 
tain a reverence for the mere outward ceremony. af d wo 
this practice, whilſt, as it is too often managed, i 
ſerves little other purpoſe, than to reproach us with 
having altogether forgot, or miſtaken the main end 
and reaſon of it. It was the improvement of te 
mind, not barely the forming a perſon, or acquiring 
only a little ſprightly impertinence, and modiſh ad- 
dreſs, that was thought worth travelling for in dt 

judgment of ancient wiſdom. Had any of the u 

velled of thoſe days been found to have returned i 


tan pre 
and for 
terells, 

light int 
Popular 

fer ves to 
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Nanfraict 


their own country with the importation only oh W |! va; 
foreign vice, folly, and extravagance, inſtead red nm; 
uſeful information, improved curioſity, and 4e. (Plan 
|  knowlege ; they would have been eſteemed "Wi **0xus 


i 
and a ( 
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have done ſomething much worſe than barely n 
a foreign tour ridiculous. 


but the miſchief is, we are come to look upon tra- 
velling as an accompliſhment merely of the polite 
kind, inſtead of what the ancients did, as, princi- 
pally at leaſt, of the learned one. And as both our 
| notion of, and preparation for it, are extremely dif- 
ferent from theirs, it is no wonder our ſucceſs in it 
ſhould be fo too. They ſet out, as you have right- 
ly obſerved, upon quite other views than a bare 


er faſhionable ramble, or opportunity of genteel ex- 
{a pence, If they viſited an Egyptian convent, it was 
Flt rot only to be able to report its ſituation, or its 
ung architecture, but to learn its myſteries. To ac- | 
| quaint themſelves with the ſubltance and hiſtory of 
e, | its diſcoveries either in ſcience or religion; and ob- 
ten bene the real ground and foundation of that awful 
auch everence from the populace of its particular diſtrict, 
ad: vhich ſupported both its wealth and dignity. This 
ill re- ss penetrating into the intire ſecrets of the order; 
oy. of _ would, if compaſſed, as it was only to be, by cer- 
ed i un preparative diſciplines of ſacerdotal appointment, 
qi and ſometimes very tedious applications to the in- 
in end terells or vanity of the prieſthood, afford them that 
of de light into the general theory and conſtitution of the 
quirilf Popular worſhip of the country, which, with due re- 
1;ſh ad- ſerves to the profound ſanctity of the important ſub- 
in dee, in many cafes to be adored only, without being 


the Ut" 
raed il 
only 0 | 
tead dl 

d re 


polickly comprehended, they have ſeveral of them 
naſmitted to poſterity, 

It was a remarkable inſtance, ſaid I, of this re- 
| pred manner, and uncommunicative cloſeneſs of the 
| 2/Ptian hierarchy, what Strabo relates of Plato and 
med i "Oxus ; * that in a ſtay of thirteen years in Egypt, 
and a courſe of conſtant application and obſequi- 


They certainly would ſo, returned Hortenſius ; 


275 
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« ouſneſs to the prieſts of Heliopolis, they at length 
« with great difficulty extorted from them the di- 
«.covery, that the true meaſure of the year confi: 
« ed of fix hours over and above the common 
« reckoning then uſed in Greece *.“ One would 
have thought, the reputation of being the diſcoverer 
in this caſe, ſhould have inclined them to a readier 
communication of what could not but heighten thei 
learned character. If they eſteemed the obſervation, 


as it certainly was, a very important one to the ſer- 


vice of common life, it was ſurely a moſt unbenero- 
lent policy in them to affect to make a myſtery of it; 
a narrowneſs of thinking not eaſy to be forgiven i 
ſuch knowing and ſacred characters. 

An affectation of myſtery, returned Hortenſius 
even in ſubjects where one would leaſt expect it, va 
the prevailing characteriſtic of Egyptian literature, # 


well as religion. 
perienced it to be of in the purpoſes of the one, in. 


troduced the practice of it into the other. They] 


had ſo many occaſions for the reſerved manner i 
their theological concerns, that the habit by degres 
became general, and extended itſelf to their condud 
in other matters. The difficulty with which Pytha 
goras, long before the times you have been {peaking 
of, obtained the honour of admittance to the arcatd 
of the ſacred tribe, is at large related by Porphſñ 
from Antiphon +. Even with the recommendatid 
Jo 
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T Porph, de Vita Pytha, p. 183. 
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er a royal. mandate for the purpoſe, obtained at the 
WW :cqueſt of Polycrates from king Amaſis, he could 
bardly at laſt ſucceed in the execution of his deſign ; 
bat was turned over from one college to another, 
upon certain punctilio's of ceremony between the ſe- 
veral eſtabliſhments 3 from Heliopolis, to Memphis, 
8.4 from thence again to Thebes ; where, when for 
fear of incurring the diſpleaſure of the king, the 
reſts durſt not trifle with him any longer ; they 
oped however to diſcourage him from his purſuit, 
| the barbarous ſeverity of their preparatory diſci- 
plines,. and rites of initiation *, But finding him ſtill 
eſolute and perſevering, they at length fairly took 
bim into their ſecret ; and, as appears by his after- 
Feonduct, made a thorow myſtic of him. But in 
ruth, Philemon, they had a better reaſon than 
nerely an acquired moroſeneſs, or reſerve becoming 
he ſtatelineſs of a more raiſed and dignified cha- 
Water, for adapting this ſhy manner, and: cautious 
» 1" WWercmony into their philoſophic teaching; ſince in 
Thc) WiWcality, the very foundation of their inſtituted religi- 
er u, and all its important myſteries was laid in certain 
green Woomata or principles of their | philoſophy. ** It 
ond BE was the worſhip of the ſeveral powers, and paſ- 
pythi bons of external nature exemplified by an artificial 
eiu accommodation in the hiſtory, adventures, and 
arcna lufferings, of certain of their earlieſt heroes, and 
ph erat men of antiquity ; whoſe benefactions to 
ada their country and commoneſt paſſages of life, 
deere by time, and a ſucceſſively heightened tradi- 
euren en, wrought up to that critical meaſure of ob- 
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and too often barbarous heroe - phyſiologie ſuperlti 
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1% author of your acquaintance, is the beſt light u 
< place a wonder in * ; that in the due progreſs and 
% refinement of regal and ſacerdotal politics, made 
* up the ſtanding body and complete ſyſtem of 
« Egyptian authorized theory +.” It was a wok 
of much time, Philemon, and required no ordinary 
reach of thought, and ſubtilty of invention to brit; 
it to that approved perfection in the kind, as to gire 
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Pagan antiquity; and having drawn over the wiſdon 
of Greece to an examination of its conduct and yeni 
us, to ſend them back to their own country reſolrel 
within their reſpective influences to introduce inf 
practice. The origin of all this parade of elaborate 


ON, was, if you take the word of a right neverth 


wielly © 
Greek hiſtorian of chriſtian times, ſapported i | 4 4 
affertion by the unanimous ſuffrage of the beſt Pe yening 
authorities in the point, extremely ſimple and pop hoſports 
lar. Being indeed nothing elſe but the artlels raf the 
votion which minds naturally apprehenfive of ſup Mon! N 
or active power in the univerſe, and deſirous at el 5 
ſame time, for the eaſe both of conception Merge x 
' addreſs, to aſſign it ſome particular viſible reſiden nation © 
could not avoid paying to the moſt ſtriking, op EN 
tive and uſeful objects they had any acquamia:,. þ 
with, the ſun, moon, and hoſt of heaven. el, | 


* The life of Homer, p. 277. 

+ Quippe Sacerdotes hiſtoriae, ae naturae gy"), 
debant in re geſta quid ſimile foret in natura: ac Pre 
que formabant ſacra ſua, Voſſ. de Idol. lib. 2+ 8 
p. 617. 4to. re 
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Of all the various kinds of idolatrous worſhip, 
interpoſed I, this ſurely, Hortenſius, is the molt in- 
pocent, or at leaſt excuſable one. It is well for us, 
eren in theſe ages of improved light and information, 
that the familiarity of theſe objects has a natural ef. 
ſect to abate the wonder, and awful impreſſion of 
them; or I queſtion, whether our religion itſelf 
would be ſometimes found a ſufficient check to pre- 
rent our relapſing into paganiſm in this article, - Se. 
ouſly, Hortenſius, a man had need be of a more 
an ordinarily cautious and philoſophic make, or an 
pfoitely ſtupid and infenſible one, to attend the 
lulrious ſolemnities of opening ſunſhine, without 
mc warmer emotions than a merely ſpeculative 
Uniration 4 Struck with the ſurpaſſing ſplendor and 


me influences, and intimate refreſhment of the all- 
eng beam, how hard is it to ſuppreſs the riſing 
haſports of a too eager gratitude, and guard 
uot the inclination to ſomething of immediate de- 
on! How diffcult, even with the help of phyſic, 
well as of his creed, to repel the infection of that 
eral chorus of joy, and ſcemingly-religious ac- 
mation of the auſpicious preſence, of which all in- 
vr animated nature affords him the inticing exam- 
c But happily for the faith of the politer world, 
enus, who, it mult be owned, are moſt in 
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\ Praep, Evang. p. 30. 
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danger from temptations to renounce” it, they are i 


and magnificence, that the moſt elaborate-refinemens 
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| | fu 
no peril of being ſtaggered in it from this quarter, art 
A certain falſe refinement of living, ſuppoſed the on 
privilege of higher birth and education, has throw to 
a diſcredit upon the entertainment of this embelliſhed WW que 
early ſcene, as being in the poet's language Vi | 
e plebeio trita voluptas *, ——a ſpecies of pleaſur 
diſgraced by vulgar uſe ; and its being acceſſible v 
all who have ſenſe enough, or nature enough ll 
in them, to partake of it! a ſcene, Hortenſius, which 
becauſe it affords'the commoneſt, does for that very 
reaſon, in the beneficent. appointment of thing 
afford likewiſe the molt exquiſite entertainment! a 
entertainment of ſuch unparalleled beauty, delicacy, Equal 
adora 
of human art and elegance; the heightened or Wc. - 
ments and auguſt grandeurs of a palace; the glitter WF cd t. : 
ing oeconomy and wanton luſtres of an aſſembly; tht world" 
ſtudied pageantry and decorations of a theatre; hie . in 
their diminiſhed heads, and ſhrink into nothing apo it be Y 
the compariſon ! I am fallen, Hortenſius, as you («WW te hor 
into a kind of natural enthuſiaſm. But really de zeß orf 
image here is ſo tranſporting, even to us who view ti being 
in the mild lights of a philoſophy, no leſs than a fe. returnin 


| ligion, conſpiring to weaken the force of it; that comfort, 


ages far leſs improved in both, I ſee not how it vag ven, a 
poſlible not to be miſled by it, without ſome ſup" 
natural aſſiſtance to that purpoſe. Nor can | vel Fir 
conceive it within the capacity of a more ignorant , Reg 
uninformed ſimplicity, in the firſt ages of mankind, , lave 
withſtand, without ſome previous guard from imma 
diate revelation, the ſeducements of ſo ſpecious 4 nder thi 
idolatry. How naturally would the inquiſitive & no ex 


oſity of recent and wondering mortals, equally M. "E 


* petron. Arb. 
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furniſhed with the materials, and unpractiſed in the 
arts of more correct and philoſophic reaſoning, not 
only addreſs itſelf, as our poet Milton deſcribes Adam 
to have done, for the reſolution of this important 
queſtion, 


— came I thus, how here? 
Not of myſelf 


— 


To that moſt probable author of information in this 
affair, | 


The golden ſun in ſplendor likeſt heaven; 


Equally ſuited to allure both their eyes and their 
adoration: But even preſume it had received a very 
ſatisfactory anſwer in the point ; when it had aſcrib- 
ed the origin of their own exiſtence, and the whole 
world's about them, to this ſeemingly adequate cauſe, 
and genial power of the ſyſtem ! Eſpecially, would 
i be inclined to do ſo, when having firſt experienced 
the horrors of his abſence, and in the gloom and ſad- 
nels of the night deſpaired of any laſting continuance 
Ot being, they diſcovered him at his appointed ſeaſon 
returning again in the eaſt ; the reſtorer of light, and 
comfort, and renewer of a ſuſpected periſhing world! 
„ as our poet ſpeaks y 


Firlt in the eaſt his glorious lamp was ſcen, 


Regent of day; and all th' horizon round, 
Inveſted with bright rays - ——“* 


| - theſe circumſtances, Hortenſius, I can think 
no expedient to prevent men's inſtantly falling 


a | 
Par, Laſt, book 7. 370 ——I, 
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down and worſhipping him, but an authoritative in. 
terpoſal and prohibition from his, and their, imme- 
diate Maker. In ſhort, Hortenſius, the temptatiot 
in new-formed and uninſtruted man to a wrong fe- 
ligion ſeem to be ſo powerful, that I cannot im- 
gine he could of himſelf in many ages reaſon out 4 
right one, ; 

You have given the reins to your fancy, reſumed 
Hortenſius, with his uſual complaiſance, very enter 
tainingly, Philemon. I was unwilling to interrupt 
your flow of thought, and check your agreeable et 
thuſiaſra, or I could have told you I was fully poſſck 
of your ſentiment ſome time ago, You would har: reason 
the firſt man ſupernaturally let into the true notion of WW canno 
a deity, not ſo properly to preclude his rational it: ige of 
quiries concerning one, as to direct them. To pte: dillru/ 
vent the deluſions of a too haſty imagination; an of 
put him upon a right ſcent and train of thinking, I cauſe, 
Rather to guard him againſt error, than to teach hin WM nem, 
poſitive truth. Religion, the great lines of it, wet One 
undoubtedly intended to be the deductions, as the) Clearly, 
are fairly within the compaſs, of ſound reaſon. dit 
any ſupernatural diſcovery of them was firſt made, i ometiny 
was, we may imagine, however, of the moſt gener 
kind; and deſigned only to ſupply the place of thi 
reaſoning and philoſophy, which as yet was e 
ceſſarily of impracticable attempt, through the defe 
of thoſe requiſite materials to it, a previous come 
tent acquaintance with, and obſervation of thi 
However, in its proper ſeaſon and opportvritdq 

of exerciſe, it was manifeſtly ordained, as i 
thorowly qualified, of heaven, to' be the inſird 
ment to mankind, of aſſuring to themſelves 'Þ 
ſame important truths upon principles of a raw 
conviction, 
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| would not be underſtood, ſaid I, Hortenſius, in 
any wiſe to undervalue the evidence and authority of 
reaſon, Nor can 1, indeed, ſee any diſparagement 
to it in ſuppoſing, that it could not go to work with- 
out neceſſary inſtruments ; or that a faculty of 
W judging upon examined evidence could not exert it- 
| felf, until ſuch evidence was laid before it; any more 
than I can diſcover the juſtneſs of that concluſion 
which ſome would eftabliſh from hence; that rea- 
ſon, now in its maturity of ape and obſervation, is 
no ſafe guide, no proper arbitrator in matters of reli- 
gion, It ſeems to me to be afferting, that becauſe 
reaſon cannot proceed without ideas; therefore it 
cannot afterwards with them, Becauſe a man has no 


| in WAY fe of his eye-ſight in the dark, therefore he is to 
pre- WA Gitir alt the reports of it in open day. A diſingenui- 
al Wi} of thinking, which ſhews either a very weak 


cauſe, or a very injudicious, as well as unfair, ma- 
nagement of it. | 

One may, I thiok, from hence diſcern pretty 
clearly, replied Hortenſius, the high ridicule and 
ablurdity of thoſe pompous repreſentations which are 
ſometimes given us of the ſuperior wiſdom, and al- 
moſt angelic penetration, of the firſt parent of man- 
kind, upon his own introduction into the world. 
ind with how unwarrantable a civility he is by ſome 
ers of his hiſtory complimented into a degree of 
underſtanding, and force of genius, ſo much beyond 
be utmoſt reach and comprehenſion of his poſteri- 

 *, He had, it ſhould ſeem, little cauſe to be 
as B | | 
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conceited of the privilege, however he had done yell d; 


eſt of his whole kind. But after all, Hortenſus, | WW ncceg 
think we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe that he was at al WW article 


1 to have thankfully ſubmitted to the authority of 2 5 
oy ſupernatural guidance and direction; of which, ve WM 1 
w ſee, the whole reaſon, opportunity, and expedience, ca 
þ aroſe merely from his own perſonal incapacity, aud on 
1 natural ignorance. 8 8 u. 
Ji If the intellectual advantages of our firſt parent, BMW «5, 
; f interpoſed I, had been really ſo much ſuperior to i poſl 
4 thoſe of all his deſcendents, as they are ſometimes four 
1 ſaid to have been; methinks all who have any ten- far | 
F} derneſs for his reputation ſhould chooſe rather to than 
| conceal the ſuperiority of his talents, than: diſplay WW was 
j them to the ſo much greater reproach of his ſhameful WM out 
4 negligence and miſconduct in the uſe and application all th 
n of them; for which, if it be true, that he vas in- exper 
| deed the wiſeſt, I am ſure it is much more ſo, that which 
Wi: he was incomparably the weakeſt, as well as wicked WW ft th, 
6 
poſed 
| | ove exervou Wpuyng aXarparroucat, N Jeioy Evyaray 76x08 old ape 
| 1  rvtp/ſticov N o XATH T αοαμ FICETpE XOV. PUCIY- Suidat the qui 


voce Adam. Upon which the learned editor very jolt whatey 
remarks, Auctorem hunc anonymum exiguo judicio pracds 
tum fuiſſe, et vers de eo dici potuiſſe proverbiale illud, 
„ Flumen verborum, et gutta mentis“ ex tota hae & 
Adam Ecloga ſatis apparet. — It was, no doubt le char 
in virtue of theſe ſuperior talents, that upon a very ſiga luperſtiti 
experience in the kind, he was nevertheleſs able fo ure Haye 
as the Rabbins inform us he did, de omnibus et ſinguls turned x 
Mundanarum rerum virtutibus. — Unleſs theſe, togetbet WV 
| with the ſeveral revolutions of nature, were part of I we 
inſtructions from above, which the ſame authors relate 1 lence, f 
have been the ſubject of the book of the generations J Wh, but 
Adam; mentioned Gen 5. 1. and in which, it cc in all 
were explained, omnia a principio mundi uſque ad c08 boch. 
ſum mationem ejus. Vid. Kircheri Obel. Pamph. lb.! be ha "a 
cap. 1. | 
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diferent from the generality of his ſpecics, either in 
bis natural or moral accompliſhments ; farther than 
W what the neceſſary difference of his ſituation and cir- 
cumſtances made him, Which, if they might be in 


latter, as adminiſtering fewer opportunities of tempta- 
W tion within the few relations he could then he ſup- 
W poſcd to act under; (though the event ſhews he yet 
| found means to tranſgreſs even them) were certainly 
far leſs ſo to the former; his natural indowments ; 
than thoſe of any of his poſterity, Inaſmuch as it 
was his peculiar diſad vantage, a diſadvantage ariſing 


ful ont of the very neceſſity of his condition, to want 
ion all thoſe helps to his judgment of things, from the 
| experience, obſeryation, and reaſoning of paſt times, 
that which are in a manner hereditary to later ages, and 


cd WW &t them much forwarder in informations of all ſorts 


s, | WY neceflary to the conduct of life, almoſt in the firſt 
u all WY article of it, than a ſiagle individual could be ſup- 


„ed age. But to leave our venerable progenitor to 
Suidai WHY te quiet poſſeſſion of all that really is his due, of 
Whatever kind; let us purſue our main ſubject of in- 
quiry, Hortenſius in which, I ſuppoſe, he is very 
1 little concerned. For whatever other faults he may 
be charged with, 1 imagine he was ſcarcely guilty of 
Ml liperſtition, "ie 

0 vill BW Have a care of being too ſanguine, Philemon, re- 
turned Hortenſius. I doubt 1 could diſprove your 
ſonjedkure, if 1 was ſo diſpoſed ; and produce evi- 
lence, ſuch as it is, of his being not only infected 
Wi, but even author of a very prevailing ſuperſtiti- 
a in all antiquity ; the religious adoration of the 
"on, It is true, the fame authorities tell us, that 
it had received obligations from her as his native 
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ſome reſpects perhaps rather more favourable to the 


poſed to be at the concluſion of a very confiderable 
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ſoil and country; where, prepared with requiſite in 
ſtructions for the ceremony of her apotheoſis, he was 
ſent down to the earth to appoint in due time her ſz 
cred ritual and liturgy; in a character he was to 
ſuſtain from her previous deſignation, of the embaſ- 
ſador or apoſtle of this queen of heaven *. His ſox 
Seth indeed was ſtaggered at this now doctrine, and 
inſtitution 3 and could not be prevailed upon to ad. 
mit the credentials of his father's miſſion ; bit 
Cain was of leſs ſcrupulous make, and paid all due 
reverence to this lunar envoyſhip; and has accord- 
ingly the honour in ſome writers I could name, of 
ſtanding ſecond in the liſt of antediluvian idolaters . 
I hope, ſaid I, Hoitenſius, this lunar apoſtleſhy 
and deſignation of our firit parent was no part df 
thoſe revelations made to him when he fell into: 
deep ſleep ; which, if I miſtake not, I have fome 
where read, he is mentioned by one of the fathers), 
as being reported to have himſelf committed to wii. 
ing; to the, no doubt, wonderful information of his 
poſterity, if we had but been fo fortunate as to hare 
this important paradiſiacal viſion conveyed ſafely dow 
tO us. = . 
'It might, 1 think, be more naturally recorded | 
replied Hortenſius, in another compoſition of thi 


* Tt was part of the Zabian creed, daten i to them, # 
we learn from Kircher, from the family of Cham; to wit 
Chus, Phut, and Canaan, the peoplers of Aſia and Affe et, that 
Adamum e luna prodiifſe. Prophetam inibi ex maſculo en the 90 
foemina procreatum ; atque in hunc mundum venicnte I 0 t 


primum cultum Lunae docuiſſe. Vid. Oedip. Kah. foot ff 

p. 166, 5 un. Ph 
+ Seth contradixit opinioni patris ſui in ſervitio Lun 7 TN 

' Ub. Sup. Nemiſes, 
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truly original author's, mentioned by St. Auſtin ; 
The book of his penitence. | | 

From whence, ſaid I, as a pattern of the right- 
W primitive diſcipline, who knows, but the father him- 
elf might take the uſeful hint of his own confeſſions ? 


E tradition I was ſpeaking of, of the Plotoplaſt's being 
| himſelf ſo powerfully viſion-ſtruck, it may poſlibly 
have come to paſs, that moſt of thoſe writers 
S who have attempted his hiſtory, have thought it 
neceſſary to obtain a proper touch of the viſionary- 
paſſion, 

Theſe inſtances, returned Hortenſius, of conceits 
about our firſt parent, to which numberleſs others 
might be added from chriſtian fathers, as well as Jewiſh 
radbins, or Arabic legendaries; if they are at firſt 
bt more obviouſly ridiculous, are, believe me, full 
3s well-grounded, as ſome imaginations of a much 
loberer aſpect, which have been indulged by better 
athors, upon the ſame ſubject. Seriouſly, Phile- 
mon, when one conſiders the volumes that have been 
here ülled with romances, both of the grave, and the 


_” bmething more than a mere Arabian whimſey in the 
F u Mrotheſis of the lunar apoſtolate, and that the 
heat prophet of the moon had really made very free 

j vith certain influences of his principal deity, in diſ- 
an tempering the minds of his inſpired train; were it 
| It, that avoiding all unhandſome reflections either 
an the goddeſs, or her miniſter, one can pretty eaſi- 
J ſolve the problem another way; without ſtirring 
foot from the ſurface of our mother earth. In 
ton, Philemon, men will be concluding without 
femiſes, They firſt deviſe, each according to his 
icular genius, a ſyſtem of opinions; and then 
"ure both fact and invention to ſurniſh out Proofs. 


4 carry the. analogy a little farther, from the 


lighter kind, it might almoſt incline one to ſuſpect 
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They inthrone an idol preſence in the court of their 
own brain, and then induſtrioufly caſt about for 
evidences to make out the phantom's title to ado- 


ration. 4 

1 And they had need have the Lynx's beam, 
1 interpoſed, to diſcern any countenance to ſome idol- lea 
| theories I could name, from the only authority they We aut 
| have any right to appeal to in the caſe ; the few in- beg 
} perfect hints afforded us of the hiſtory and circum hay 
Þ | Rtances of the new creation, within the compaſs of and 
1 three chapters only of our bible, and thoſe perhaps omni 
of more intricate and diſputable interpretation, tha to a 
any others in the whole ſacred collection. right 
The more obſcure the better, returned Hortenſ- ine a 
us; are not you aware, Philemon, that there is a Cales, 


ways moſt room for conjeQure, when there is leak ein 
certainty of fact? and it is that, after all, which fur WO 90410! 
miſhes materials to the endleſs volumes we have bee I ar 
fpeaking of; and gives, as an excellent writer hi levers, 
it, ſuch a roundneſs to ſome favourite ſyſtems of d *"icles 
vinity . A few hints well managed, with an in- de (ect 
vention to ſupply chaſms, and help out deficiencieh o recon 
will work wonders in the kind. | heaven i 
For our comfort, replied J, we have at preſent ue Mroduet 
concern with theſe ſyſtematic gentlemen. It is true, Which 
1 have carried up your thoughts to a firſt man, whoſ itory, « 
1 have ſuppoſed both ſupernaturally produced, # Howey 
inſtructed. But I have no deſire to ingage 0 dal 
any of the ſubſequent perplexities of the paradiſact Fading f 
ſtate. I am for leaving the ſolution of thefe diff "hour it. 
culties to more authorized expoſitors; who can ti | * hay 
þ as familiarly both of the natural, and moral hilt ating, 
of that ſtate, as if they themſelves had been of % a 


3 fink . 
party with their venerable progenitor; or the fen 1 oe 
| Ut the 
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ral tranſactions ſuppoſed to have paſſed there, were 
matters of every day's occurrence, The principle 1 
m pleading for neither requires their aſſiſtances of its 
ſupport, nor ſtands charged with any of their abſur- 
dities. It is ſuch a one as mere good ſenſe would 
lead us to acquieſce in, if an inſpired hiſtorian had not 
zuthorized it to us. The ſpecies muſt have had a 
beginning; and an effect of this nature could not 
haye been produced without ſome adequate cauſe; 
and what ſo ſuitable agent can we imploy here, as an 
omnipotent and infinitely benevolent deity ? Then as 
to a divine. inſtitution, it. ſeems as neceſſary to the 
right inſtitution of the infant moral world, as a di- 
yine agency to the being of the natural one, In both 
cales, I think, we do not bring in a Deus ex Mar- 
chind only; the introduction of him ſeems equally 
wavoidable, as it is important; | 
| am in the number of the moſt confirmed be- 
levers, returned Hortenſius, as to the firſt of theſe 
ticles ; and I think there is a ſtrong probability of 
the ſecond: Yet, methinks, F am a little ſtaggered 
to reconcile ſuch-a ſeeming tenderneſs. and concern of 
FW dcaren in the cauſe of true religion, with that early 
nroduction, and almoſt boundleſs conſequent empire, 
f which J am going to give you, in ſome ſort, the 
lltory, of falle. | 

However early it came into the world, replied 1, 
Wrtenſius, notwithſtanding the kind caution I am 
leading for, it would certainly have come in Curlier 
Mhout it, It muſt indeed in this caſe, as it ſhould 
en, have been ſtrictly coeval with the ſpecies of 
kind. And ſurely ſuch an apparent neceſſitating 
| 1 0 a wrong worſhip, is at leaſt a harder thought 
[Winite wiſdom and veracity, than a mere permiſ- 
a of them, in the neglect or abuſe of their natural 
Kilanding and liberty, to fall off from a preſcrib- 
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3 5 ht one We are apt, it may be, to over: rate 
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both the meaſure, and the force, of theſe original 
both t ; 
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43723 diſpoſed to pay any great deference to a fragment 
of Phœnician hiſtory, the credit of which has been 
00 zcalouſly aſſerted by a great writer of Epiſcopal 
7 | dignity in our own country; 1 could fix the date of 
falſe worſhip very high even in that period. For the 
immediate ſecond generation of our kind is ſaid in 
dis account to have been guilty in a time of drought. 
of direct idolatry to the ſun *® And our learned 
voucher for the Phœnician's authority in the point, 
ſuppoſes Cain to have been ſo effectually confirmed 
in this idolatrous diſpoſition, before the time of that 
firſt inſtance of external devotion in the world, 
which our ſacred hiſtory has recorded, the ſacrifice 
of the two original brothers; that the ſecret apoſtaſy 
of his heart from the orthodox belief of his family, 
was the true ground of that ſignified diſapprobation 
of his offering, which in the event proved ſo fatal to 
his fellow-worſhipper, He was, it ſeems, an infidel 
of the true modiſ modern ſtamp 3 who in his heart 
laughed at thoſe weak ſuperſtitions, which in his 
pattice he thought it prudent to comply with. 
k not this, think you, a very extraordinary 
pece of refinement for that age of primitive ſim- 
Plcity ? 5 | | | 

He was a genius of the higher order, ſaid I, 
luppoſe ; and of a much forwarder apprehen- 
lon of things, than his more pious and ortho- 
Wx relative; and by a deeper penetration of 
ought, ſaw quickly through the weakneſs of 
if nurſery prejudices 3 and the fallacy of the 
Popular ſyſtem of his time. I wonder, conſidering 
PV [irong an inſtance he might be made of the 


* This is reported of Genus, the ſon of Protogonus, in 


L 2 whom the biſnop makes to be Cain, the ſon 
am, 
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hazard of free - thinking; and the dark ſtain that 
is fixed by the ſacred hiſtorian upon his ſubſequent 
moral character; we have not ſeen him produced i 
this view by the warmer advocates for ſyſtem in 
the world, to the terror and reproach of his fol. 
lowers in later ages; who to the unpardonable 
| ſcandal and diſquiet of theſe good men, have pre: 
ſumed to diſſent from certain preſcribed opinions of 
the eaſieſt digeſtion, and moſt unqueſtionable ei- 
dence, under the ſhameleſs pretence of thinking for 
themſelves. ns 

When falſe religion, reſumed Hortenſius, hat 
thus early got footing .in the world, it ſoon, you 
will imagine, found means to inlarge its malignant 
empire; for the great luminary of heaven, the Sun, 
being once exalted into the character of ſupreme 
Lord of it, by this ſecond generation of mankind; 
there ſucceeded only two more compleat ones, be 
fore a new ſpecies of idolatry was introduced, the 
worſhip of fire, and a wind, or tempeſt, that had 
occaſioned the accidental breaking out of it. The 
celebration of which, we are told, was perform 
by ſetting up pillars, or rather rude unwrought 
ſtones, to the honour of the novel deities ; ad 
paying a religious homage, accompanied with fat 
guinary libations, at theſe their altars *, This bi 
pened in the fifth age of the world; and in the be 
we read, that the ſurvivers of theſe eclementi!) 
hierophants complimented them after their deceale 
with ſome of the honours of their own devil 
conſecrating to them poſts and pillars, after ® 
example of thoſe they had themſelves eredted 
the two natural deities; and celebrating a0 
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ſary feſtivals to their memory x. And now the idol- 
intereſt was conſiderably advancing: For Chryſor, 


| or Vulcan, who lived, in this account, in the next 


age but one, having invented irons and the uſe of 
the forge, with ſome other accommodations of life, 
| was, after his death, admitted by the men of the 
immediate ſucceeding generation to the honour of a 
more explicite religion, and direct apotheoſis +. A 


degree of guilt, ſays our above-cited commentator 


on the fragment, which even this wicked brood, of 
Cainite extraction, „ fell not into till the eighth ge- 
„ neration ; till more than a thouſand years had 
** hardened them; and divine vengeance 1n the de- 
„ luge was drawing near in the next generation but 
* one.” A judgment againſt the firſt deifiers of 
men, which he thinks worthy to be remarked 4. So 
important an inſtance of the corruption of the antedi- 
luvian world has our inſpired hiſtory of this period 
altogether paſſed over in ſilence and left to be aſ- 
certained to us by a Phoenician ſupplement; of an 
age, doubtful indeed, but paſt controverſy, much in- 
ferior to its own F : of which moreover the original 
Q #ithorities are more to be ſuſpected than the age; 
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} Cumb. Sanch. p. 245. 

Auctor Vetaſtiſſimus, ſays the learned Marſham, of 
nchoniatho, ſed Tyri conditu, Trojaniſque temporibus 
lage inferior. Can. Chron. P. 234. Bochart gives this 
character of bim —— Nomen, aut copnomen, inde ſortitus, 
tx quo animam ad ſcribendum appulit, hoc ipſo ſignificabat 
prac elſe aſſeclam, et exquiſicioris doctrinae curioſum 

| dtorem mquod utinam tam re praeſtitiſſet, quam no- 
Ute profitebatur. Canaan, lib. 2. cap. 17, 
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194 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 
and the genuine conveyance, through the hands of 4 
right-reverend father, from thoſe of a very lite 
Pagan tranſlator +, more Jaſtiy queſtionable ſtill than 
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One need not, 1 I, go any farther, 1 
think, for a full Juſtification of the divine Nemeſis in 
the deſtruction of the primitive world by the flood, 
ſuppoſing the fact to have been as it is uſually appte. 
hended, than to that incorrigible depravity, and in- 
famous corruption of manners in thoſe early days; 
which the ſacred hiſtorian points out to us, as its im- 
mediate provocation. Violence , iniquity, proli- 


+ Philo Biblius, in the time of Adrian. 
i We have it reported of Seth's family, that in the 
days of Enos his ſon, in diſtinction from the Cainites 
they called themſelyes by the name of the ſons of God, Gen, 
4. 26. So Aquila's verſion renders the place. Tore px rn 
X& Ay Ev Ovouares Kupiove. And the marginal reading in our 
Bibles is agreeable hereto, This paſſage, however, has 
been ſometimes quoted in proof, that the very worſt fot 
of idolatry, the human apotheoſis, began as early as the 
days of Enos. But this notion is entirely built upon 1 
wrong ſenſe of the words in the original. The motive (0 
the diſtinction here aſſumed in Seth's line was not, ſo far al 
appears, the idolatry of the Cainites, but their ill lives 


un. 
Cain himſelf was of a violent and reſentful diſpoſition, a % N 
his family ſeem, many of them, to have been of a Iik J. 
temper and complection. For we read, there were giants, l Were 
or, as Le Clerc underſtands the Hebrew word, Nepbel nes of f 
robbers, or men of violence, in the earth in thoſe day ubaſſado 
Such as afterwards by the mixture of Seth's family ui ation, 


Caiy's, the whole earth, except Noah's family, was © 
come, Wen. 6. 11. This, with the ſevere law agall 
n urder to Noah after the flood, makes It probable, t that 
c ence was the reigning vice of the antediluvian wol 
Ind whereas in the permiſſion of animal food, care is 5 
o forbid the cating of blood; Gen. 8 poſſ 
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CONVERSATION THIRD. 195 
gate and unparalleled debauch, the reigning charac- 
teriſtics, as it appears, of the more advanced antedi- 
lavian age; if they had not drawn down the ſeverity 
of a ſapernaturally interpoſing vengeance, to the ex- 
tintion of the abandoned race; muſt in the natural 
tendency of the things themſelves have ſoon accom- 
plined the univerſal miſery of it. A deluge might, 
for aught I know, be a very deſirable reſcue from 
the more dreadful overflowings of ſuch increaſing 
vickedneſs, It might be even a kind interpoſition in 
ſuch circumſtances, to diſpeople a world of beings fo 
reſolute in their own undoing ; and by a deciſive 
ſroke of inſtant ruin to prevent the lengthening pains 
of a more gradual execution. But ſo it ſhould ſeem, 


n the 
ty Hortenſius, in our author's account, that theſe enor- 


inites, 5 Ty | | | 
Gen, ties in antediluvian practice were not fully ripe for 
& n ranihment, without the finiſhing aggravation of a 
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cnirmed ſpeculative miſ belief. Nor is it indeed 
ay new doctrine in ſyſtematic theology, That er- 
rors in point of opinion, are of a more heightened 

guilt, than any failures in conduct.“ The con- 
ening quality is by many of our divines ſo empha- 
aly aſcribed to an erroneous faith, that one would 
un there were no condemnation to a corrupt mo- 
ity, And truly, if the final diſtributions of hea- 
en were at all to be eſtimated from the temporary 
es of ſome who boaſt themſelves its commiſſioned 
waſſadors, a man would run far leſs riſque of his 
ation, who ſhould break even the plaineſt of the 
nmandments; than ſcruple the molt intricate ni- 
ty of an authoritatively impoſed creed, merely be- 
ale he had not an underſtanding to make either 
Pure or ſenſe of it, 
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| 4 might have been practiſed before the flood ; and 
kel to ſharpen the ſpirits of men in carlier days. 
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general ruin; ſhould have been too ſenſibly convine- 
ed of the fatal conſequences of it in the preceding 
generations, to have ventured ſetting the example of 
it to after-times. The event however was, as We 


ſeed of a renewed world, but they became like wiſe 
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One would have hoped, however proceeded Hor- 
tenſius, that the memory of ſo ſignal an interpoſition 
of heaven againſt the firſt deifiers of men, ſhould 
have given an effectual check to the practice for ſome 
conſiderable time in the ſucceeding world. At leaſt, 
that the choſen family of Noah, who were themſelves 
eye · witneſſes to the fact, and owed it to an eſpecial 
providence on their behalf, that they ſurvived the 


are told, quite different, For they were no ſooner 
almoſt preſerved from the common fate, to be the 


the ſeed of a renewed idolatry. For Cronus, ot 
Ham, one of the immediate progeny of Noah, who 
had been partaker with him in the affeQing prori 
dence of the ark, after a ſeries of many other io 
lences to his family, Having at length arrived to thei 
complete infamy of moſt unnatural parricide, had 
ſcarce accompliſhed the ſavage purpoſe of his father 
murder, but he proceeded to the impious Ceremon) 
of his apotheoſis. He deified him, we are told 
upon the very ſpot where he had difpatched him“ 
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* Oupayoy Tov Tarepa Mabauy (Kpovog) E 
c&uTou Tx Gaidorx (uvtyſus πν , TE nat 07 XV 
apitprby Ovpccvog, x arnpTiody c TO TO I οντε 
pracp. p. 38. t apitpwln, ſays Biſhop Cumberlan 
« He was conſecrated forthwith, upon that very ſpo 
ground. Cronus was of his mind, who ſaid, fit Din 
„ modo ne fit vivus.” He knew it would be honourd 
to himſelf to be believed the ſon of a deity ; and oy 
might make way to his own conſecration when be ſho 
die. And when he had thus deified him, nothing © 
fix his conſecration more, than that his ſon, nos a . 
prince, ſhould ſacrifice to him. Cumb. Sanch. p- 74 
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And to eſtabliſh the credit of that divinity he had 
raiſed him to, as well as to provide for his own per- 
ſonal advancement to the ſame honours after death, 
he contrived to charge him with a peſtilence that 
| ſoon after raged in his kingdom; and to appeaſe 
this pretended puniſhing Demon *, the author of 
the then inſtant calamity, poured, out the blood of 
| his only ſon in ſacrifice to the manes of his murdered 
parent k: To ſuch a height of ſavage impiety was 
this immediate ſpeRator of a ſo late deluged world, 
for crimes of the very ſame comple&ion with his 


de Bl own, already arrived! But, it ſeems, however he 
oner bad eſcaped the penalty of antediluvian corruption, 
; the be had been a conſiderable ſharer in the guilt of it. 


Tor he not only himſelf gave into many ſuperſti- 


8, r tious, magical, and aſtrologic practices before the 
who BW food ; but plotted the ſucceſsful propagation of them 
prove WW after it. He was unwilling, we are told by ſome 
r vo· writers, that poſterity ſhould loſe the benefit of 


W © antediluvian ingenuity, in theſe kinds; and ac- 
e, ba cordingly as the deluge approached, having form- 
"ed a ſyſtem of what knowlege himſelf was maſter 


rcm0 BE of this way, he inſcribed it on plates of different 
re wh * metals, and the hardeſt ſtones he could meet with 
| him 


for the purpoſe. And knowing there would be no 
| 
* Tiwapog Aa, ſo Ouvpavos is here conſidered by Por- 
ry in Euſeb. Book I. p. 40. 
f Aeαοναο Je Thvopervov xa plopers, ro EcxuTOL viov wovoſeun 
A Oupava wTarpr oraprot. Euſeb. praep. lib. 1. p. 
So confirmed an idolater indeed was Cronus, in our 
Sk account, that the end of his deiſieation of Ovpaves, 
© Noah, was, we are told, to make polterity believe Noah 
Moved of daemon- -worſhip himſelf ; and by that means 


Mot out the remembrance of his piety, Cumb. Sanch. 
' 147, | 
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\ « admiſſion for doctrines of this ſort into the ark, he ne 
[i | « repolited theſe valuable inſtitutes in the ſaſeſ fer 
| ' &« places, he could think of out of it; and when the | 
bo * flood was over, went in ſearch of them with the , 
13 « diligence ſo important a diſcovery required; til true 
1 ** having fortunately got them again into his poſſeſi· WW qua 
13 * on, he from henceforward profeſſed a maſterſhiy of 
iJ « in his art; and diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the great effec 
| % magician and aſtrologer of the riſing generation of of: 
$1 * mankind *.“ An author, Philemon, who could Bf rifon 
= thus ſurvive the ruins of an univerſal deluge, might Y 
ww. well be exempted from thoſe leſſer injuries of time, fond 
W | and vulgar accidents, which have been ſo fatal to WW you ! 
=_ many writers of a much inferior date, Nor are we, and f 
=_ I think, to wonder, if after fo ſignal an eſcape of tis and | 
5 | firſt ſketch of his antediluvian magics, ſucceeding in WI allizn, 
il [| proved editions of the fame work ſhould be extant à WW the © 
* late as the learned Bochart's age; who tells us af nagtio 
0 1 an impious treatiſe of the elements and praxis of ſiter t. 
[| j | bY arch i 
| + * Quantum itaque antiquae traditiones ferunt, Chan of Byt 
it; | filius Noe, qui ſuperſtitionibus illis et facrilegis artibus 1. male 8 
| is * fetus fuit, ſciens nullum ſe poſſe ſuper his libram in arcam be 0 
l | prorſus inferre, in quam erat una cum patre juſto, = 2 
1 F ſanctis fratribus ingreſſurus; ſeeleſtas artes, ac profand 
= commenta diverſorum metallorum laminis, quae ſeilicet non * Im 
|} 1 corrumperentur injuria, et duriſſimis lapidibus ioſculplt Magic | 
N 1 = Quae, diluvio peracto, eadem qua illa celaverat curioſitat Wlivaſle, 
ml perquirens, ſacrilegiorum, et perpetuae nequitiae ſeminar et magic 
1 vom tranſmiſit in poſteros. Caſſian. Coll. 8. cap. 2s, con 
x; Kirch. Ob. Pam. lib. 2. p. 4. Dico igitur fieri non Palo, fe, 


tuiſſe, ſays the laſt mentioned author elſewhere, ut Cha 


peritiſſimus aſtrologiae, ac univerſae naturae conſultus, 4 
inſtantiam ſuorum filiorum Chus, et Miſraim, non 4 1 
ſeripſerit. Cum, ut per regulas et praecepta in maß aber wa 
arte operandi labili filiorum memoriae conſideret; dum, 
ad ſui nominis famam, etc. Ob. Pam, cap. 2. P- 18. cc 
pare Oed. Æg. p. 84. alſo 245. 
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necromancy, then in being, under the title of, The 
ſcripture of Cham the ſon of Noah *. 

This was probably a copy only of the work, faid 
I, Hortenſius. I wonder what is become of the 
true original manuſcript ? Happy the virtuoſo anti- 
quary, if any ſuch there be, who has the poſſeſſion 


i of ſo choice a piece of antique literature ! how 
ent effeually would it ſhame ſome valued treaſures 
of of antiquarian curioſity, mere noyelties in compa- 


riſon ! | | [| 


igt You are not, I think, returned Hortenſius, over 
me, fond of domeſtic-hiſtory, Philemon, or 1 could let 
| 10 WY you into the true ſecret of this Cronus's very early 


ve, WY and ſingular apoſtaſy from the religion of his parents 

f this nd brethren, It was all owing to an unfortunate 
g im: alliance he had made by marriage with a branch of 

ant - the Cainite family, His wife was of idolatrous ex- 

uU 0 


tration ; being Naamah, the daughter of Lamech, 
lter to Tubal - Cain. The ſame perſon, whom Plu- 
urch in his Egyptian antiquities calls Nemaus, queen 


hat ſhould be 
"ons from Adam 


— 
2 a, 
gp REED 


the reaſon of Moſes's making ten ge- 
to the flood, in Seth's line, and ſeyen 


Chan BY of Byblus, in Phœnicia ; who being the only fe- | 
bus in- - : . . | 2 
ib jo male mentioned by Moſes, in his genealogy of Cain's 10 
n - 0 — Wi! 

ine t, muſt be conceived, it is conjectured, to be a 0 

0 * bd : . | 0 ; Ul | 
licet non Invaluit -optnio Chamum fuiſſe magum, et carmine 1 
inſculplt 4 patrem, dum dormiebat nudus, ita devotaſſe, et in 
curioſitat ®liaſſe, ut deinceps ad mulierem non potverit affectari; 774 

* magicos libros ſeripſiſſe, nam hodieque extat impium | 
g i ; . n 1 
3 continens elementa et praxim artis necromanticae, ſub * 
ri non fo 0, ſcripturae Chami, filii Noae. Bochart. Phaleg. lib, 1 
ut Cha cap. 1. ö b 
ſultus, ® If ſhe was one of Bam”: wives, we may give a very | 
f 2 . o o 1 | 

on allt = reaſon for his falling into idolatry, thongh his I 
- : gn | | 
in mag er Was fo free from it. Cumb. remarks on Sanch. | 

; tum, i 7 —8, Ll 

0 ö (MY 

, 18, © N It has occaſioned much ſpeculation amongſt commenta- | [} 
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perfon of very diſtinguiſhed conſequence *, Though 
methinks, her memory is not much beholden to the 
civility of theſe writers, who, from this paſſing no - 
tice of it, traduce her as the inticer of her huſband 
into the baſeſt idolatries ; nor to others of a like con 
jectural ſtamp, who gather from the fame circumſtance, 
that ſhe was herſelf the original fubje& of an apothe 
oſis the moſt infamous in all paganiſm, the apotheofis of 
luſtful beauty f. But whatever was the ground of 


only in Cain's. Saint Auſtin's obſeryations on this queſt 
on are very curious, and may ſerve to raiſe our idea of fr 
therly interpretation of ſcripture — Illud mihi nullo, patto 
praetereundum ſilentio videtur, quod cum Lamech ſeptimus 

W's ab Adam fuiſſet inventus, tot ejus annumerati ſunt fil 


donec undenarius numerus impleretur, quod fignificatur 
peccatum. Quoniam lex denario numero pracdicatyr, pro- 
fecto numerus undenarius, quum tranſgreditur denarium, 
tranſgreſſionem legis ſignificat. Progenies ergo ex Adam WW Much 
per Cain ſceleratum numero undenario finitur, quo peces- 
tum fionificatur. Et ipſe numerus a Faeminà clauditur; ad his 
quo ſexu initium factum eſt peccati, per quod omnes motr 
mur. Commiſſum eſt autem, ut et voluptas carnis, qu# 
ſpiritui reſiſteret, ſequeretur. Nam et ipſa filia Lamech, 
Noema, id eſt, voluptas, interpretatur. Per Seth autem be, I d 
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i | ab Adam ad Noe denarins inſinuatur legitimus numer”. nor reſs 

1 Cui Noe tres adjiciuntur filii : unde, uno lapſo, duo bene- charge q 

ll 1 dicuntur a patre; ut remoto reprobo, et probatis fliis ad | 

l | numerum additis, etiam duodenarins numerus intimetur 

Ul qui et in patriatcharum, et apoftolorum numero inſignis eſt, 2 centu 

1 propter ſeptenarii partes, alieram per alteram multiplicatas ſe cum 

if Nam ter quaterni, vel quater tern, iplum faciunt. De Ciy. 5 Gen 
| Dei, lib. 15. cap. 21. ap. fin. ns ſui; 


9 + Noema, filia Lamechi, Moſi memorata praeter my * ſays 
1 ſeripturae, quae non ſolet in genealogiis referre fa emma“ quod d 
4 Alii, quia Noema venuſtum notat, eo arbitrantur en top Cun 
qt | Venerem pentium. Tantam enim venuſtatem 2 8 ſac 
i | unius Naama praedicant, ut duo angeli Dei, A, "i aan, an 
A Azael, ejus form4 capti, concubuerint; et ex ea daemon back. p. 


genuerint, qui Sedim appellautur. Ali Adamum ip 


, 


CONVERSATION THIRD. 2or 
Ham's religious miſbehaviour before the flood, the 
Rabbinic authors are no very reputable expoſitors of 
ſcripture, if he was not under a fatab devotion to 


| offences of this ſort after it. For ſuch, it ſeems, is 
in their opinion the import of that denunciation 
| which his indecent levity extorted from his affronted- 
65 | ; 3 
bent, upon an occaſion well known, againſt himſelf 
: and his progeny 3 ** That they ſhould not only be 
of f 4 
F « in ſlavery to their collateral kindred; but to a 


« dominion of a more debaſing and opprobrious 
® kind, the tyranny of the moſt execrable ſuper- 
« ſition #,” 3 
hope, ſaid I, our venerable anceſtor ſpoke here 
by a prophetic ſpirit, declaring. what in the natural 
courſe of things would come to-paſs in this branch of 
his poſterity z and not intimating any diſpoſition of 
his own what ſhould, Otherwiſe his anathema ſeems 


eſti 
bs 
ao 
mus 
fili, 
cat 
pro 


rium, | 

A nuch too ſevere for the provocation that drew it 
pecer tom him; nor could he, I think, have well recover-- 
ur; 4 


ed his temperance, when he uttered ſo mercileſs an 


yr mprecation, 
imech, For the credit of his ſobriety, Philemon, replicd 


be, I dare ſay the good man, neither in prophecy, 
wems. dor reſentment, had any thought of what he is here 


autem 


| bene” . . . . 

Wii al charged with. The denunciation had quite another 
imetur .. en. | | 

gnis eſt 1 centum et triginta annis quibus ab Eva fuit ſeparatus, 
cats 4 cum Naama, Vol. de Orig. Idol. lib. 1. cap. 17. 

De Civ. Gen. 25. Et vidit Cham pater Chanaan verenda pa- 


9 ſui; Gen. 9. 22. To which Rabbi Raſſi adds, it was 
lived, quod caſtraverit iplum, et concubuerit eum eo— 
ali, ſays Abenezra on the place, cultores fuere idolorum, 
4 od Noe Chamo maledixit — We muſt judge, ſays 
bop Cumberland, that even this worſt part of idolatry 
ſbuman ſacrifice] was received and continued by Ham in 


* and Egypt, and the reſt of his dominions. Cumb. 
uch. P. 147 — $, 
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alpect, and was accottipliſhed after a very different 


manner *. Nor was indeed the ſpiritual ſlavery hete 
underſtood at all peculiar to Canaan's poſterity; 
having, as it ſhould ſeem, equally prevailed within 
the line of Shem, when a particular family of that 
line was diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecial privilege in the 
caſe ; and ſeparated” from its idolatrous kindred by 
an immediate interpoſition of heaven for that pur- 
poſe. And thus, Philemon, by running over vith 


Fou ſeyeral imaginary eſtabliſhments of idolatry in the 


world, I have, 1 am afraid, inſenſibly brought down 
your thoughts to the times of a real one. The par- 
ticular feat of it, I have in view, is the Chaldean, 
or ancient Aﬀyrian empire. From a city of which, 
Ur of the Chaldees, Terah, the father of the pati 
arch Abraham, fome time before his death, which 
happened in the ſeventy-fifth year of Abraham's age, 
removed with his family to Haran in Meſopotamia; 
upon a diſſenſion from the Urite eſtabliſhment in te- 
ligion T. What this was, may be probably conjec- 
tured from the Alexandrian chronicle; which 6 
cords of Ninus the ſucceſſor of Nimrod in the Afr: 
an empire, and who reigned until the ninth year of 


Abraham's life, that he taught the Aſfyrians to wor- 


ſhip fire T. He introduced, I would underſtand the 
chronicle, the worſhip of artificial fire, as a ſymbol 
of the fires, or lights of heaven ; which, if the origin 
of Chaldean idolatry may be judged of from that 0 
all other nations, were, doubtleſs, as the nature ® 


8 


Noe Chamum execratus praedixerat fore, et 09 
poſteri ſervi effent ſervorum. Atque id impletum in Cha 
nanacis tum, cum ſubire coacti ſunt Iſraelitarum jvgun 
Bochart. Phaleg, lib. x. p. 3. 3 
f Compare Gen. 11. 31, 32, 12. 4. with Judith 6. 758. 
4 Chron, Alex, p. 64. 
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miſtaken worſhip in the world. Ninus, we may ima- 
ge, thought to provide a remedy againſt the fre- 
| quent abſences, and diſappearings of the heavenly 
bodies, by appointing a medium of adoration to 
them, which might be always at hand, and ready 
to receive the honours of thoſe primary divinities. 
or, poſſibly, ſome farther innovation here in Abra- 


family and their fellow- citizens. For it does not 
| appear that Terah, or Abraham, were at this time 
2dherers to the true worſhip, though they are men- 
tioned as ſeparatiſts from a particular mode of falſe *. 


8 | Whatever was the ground of their diſſention from 
e vie religion, the Jewiſh authors inform us the 


quarrel in Abraham's caſe ran ſo high, that he had 
ineritably fallen a martyr to his particular ſcruple, 
but that an eſpecial providence interpoſed in his re- 
ſeue, For the Chaldeans, it ſeems, were ſo reſolute 


wational religion, that fire-worſhip, or fire-diſcipline 
vere the ſettled alternatives with them; and the 


17 latter having been the lot of our patriarch, he had 
jog Certainly periſhed in it, had not a miracle been 
0 1 


nd * * Mr. Locke in his comment on Rom. 4. 5.——— 
ſymb0 Ta of wn tpſaCopeve, vigor Je £74 Toy dio Toy. 
e origi aihy, xe n Tigi eig $11.4400v1ny------0bſerves, that b 
that o theſe words Saint Paul plainly points out Abraham, who 


das, «tons, ungodly, that is, a Gentile, not a worſhipper 
of the true God, when God called him, which he explains by 
lie word Gg, being uſed by the apoſtle to expreſs the 
ſtate of the Gentile world as to their atheiſm, polytheiſm, 
and olatry, at the revelation of the goſpel. FEOTIOLS 
tra. lap of ln tou an ovpavou Es WROAV ace & Fpu- 
Rom. 1. 18. See his Com. on the places. As alſo, 
are at large on Rom 5, v. 6, and 8, | 


the thing ſeems to point gut, the firſt objects of a 


| ham's time might occaſion the rupture between his 


in their demands of conformity to their authorized 
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204 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 
wrought for his deliverance, It was thought nes 


ceſſary he ſhould at leaſt feel the vengeance of that * 
element, of which he would not | acknowlege iy FA 
divinity *. - cot 
The element, I interpoſed, had 1 pretence for tha 
aſſerting its own apotheoſis. But ſure the zeal of late rec 
ages for eſtabliſhments of a different genius greatly ex- Wil occ 
ceeds its bounds, when it catches the red-hot ſpirt mor 
of theſe Chaldean inquiſitors; and proceeds to the at a 
diſcipline of fire, without the previous n relig 
its deification. been 
Whatever was the particularity, returned Horteni- tima. 
us, of the patriarch's religion at his departure fron Wi form 
the city of his nativity ; a farther reform was, wi ccive 
find, thought neceſſary to be made in it, at ſon: in wh 
diſtance of time from that period; when, / form: 
a ſpecial deſignation from heaven for that purpoſe, JM deed 
he was to enter upon the illuſtrious character vouct: pottec 
ſafed to him in Haran of Meſopotamia ; of bei tional 
from thenceforward not only the head or father oft ages, 
great and choſen nation, that of the Jews, the in bis, i 
mediate deſcendants of Abraham after the fleſh, bh bat th 
of a more honourable, however figurative progen) 505 
| upted 

* Pro eo quod legimus, in regione Chaldaeorun * T7; 
(ty Ty xopa Y Kardaiar) in Hebraco habetur, Ui 1 Jew 
Chaſdim, id eſt, in igne Chaldaeorum. Tradunt # zven A 
tem Hebraci ex hic occaſi ione, iſtiuſmodi fabulam we . 
quod Abraham in ignem miſſus fit, quia ignem 20. Jer of h 
rare noluerit, quem Chaldaei colunt, et Dei auxili ig to Re 
liberatus, de idololatriac igne profugerit. Q | being ate 
ſequentibus ſcribitur, egreſſum eſſe Tharan cum o.. "a 
bole ſua de regione Chaldaeorum: pro eo, quod Gen. 
Hebraeo habetur, de intendio Chaldacoruom + 0 } See \ 
videlicet, ignem nolens adorare, igne conſumtus Gen. 
Vid. Hieron, Tradit, in Gen, 11, 28, 31. | Mr, s 
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of the faithful to the end of the world *. About 
two years after this very important inſtitution, we 
fnd him driven by diftreſs of a famine in Canaan, the 
country of his appointed reſidence under it during 
that interval, into Egypt T. The ſcripture which 
records to us his having ſojourned there upon this 
occaſion, about the ſpace, as is conjectured, of three 
months , makes no mention of his having differed 
at all from the people of the land in the matter of 
religion. However ſcrupulous he had not long ſince 


for 
atet 
ex 
ſpirit 
| the 
ny df 
tell timation given us, but that he was now an intire con- 
from 


s, we i ceived, have been ſo well intreated { of the Pharaoh 


bone in whoſe dominions he took refuge, as we are in- 
„ by formed he was, upon any other terms. Unleſs in- | 
arpoſe, Wy deed the ſpirit of Egyptian idolatry was far leſs bi- 
vouch' gotted than that of Chaldean; and that zeal for na- 


f being 
er Of 1 
the 1m? 
eln, bub 


rogen) 


tonal ceremonies, ſo powerful in Egypt in later 
ages, had not as yet begun to operate. An argument 
this, in the opinion of a very conſiderable writer ||, 
that the Egyptians were not at the time we are here 


fupted in their public faith and worſhip ; fince other- 


Idaeorum 
tur, l 
adunt A 
fabulam 
nem ad( 
cl aux 


* The law, according to St. Paul, Gal. 3. 17. was 
430 years after the Abrahamic covenant. The law was 
pien A. M. 2513. counting back 430 years from hence, 
ze come to 2083, the 75th year of Abraham's life; or the 
Jer of his departure from Haran; at which time, accord- 
ug to Rom. 4. v. 5, as above, he was juſtified by faith, 


god | „„ 
Q being ate ng, ungodly, or an idolatrous Gentile. Compare 
cum Gal. 3 8. with Gal 
od ? | Al. 12. 2, 3. 
qu qu f Gen. $ 18. | 
| See Marſham's Can. Ch | 
| . Chron. p. 72. 
umtus \ Gen, 12. 16. . 


|| Mr, Shuckford, vol. I. of Con. book V. p. 319. 
| 8 | 


been as to the Urite ritual and liturgy, we have no in- 


formiſt to the Egyptian. Nor would he, it is con- 


ſpeaking of materially, if indeed in any degree, cor- 
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0 ſiſtence in a foreign land, which the inclemeney al 
the ſeaſon would not afford him in his own. Our: 


journer, of the one true God &. 


gether ſilent in this matter. It neither determine 
one way, nor the other. From whence, conſiderig 


. occaſions, little, I ſhould imagine, can be conclude 
is one circumſtance of the relation to be conſidered 
gentleman's concluſion ; ſince it may poſſibly help 


the Egyptian court, even allowing him to have dee 
ever ſo ſcrupulous a. ſeparatiſt from the eſtabliſh 


206 PHILEMON TO HY:DASPEs, 
wiſe our: patriarch could neither have conformed 
their eſtabliſhments with innocence, nor yet in il 
appearance have diſſented from them; confiſtendy 
with the only motive of his journey; the obtaining i 
for himſelf and houſhold that commodious fu. 


author concludes therefore, that the Egyptians ver 
as yet adherents to the traditional religion of Noah; 
and worſhippers in common with their patriarchal {0 


The ſcripture, interrupted I, Hortenſius, is alto ue ar 


the genius of the Moſaic hiſtory upon many parall 
dis fer 
derat 
df this 
om A 
ue G 
tefore 

des? 

Thot 
orten 


, wh 


with certainty for either fide of the queſtion, Ther 
that ſeems, if any thing, rather to make againſt ths 


to account for the patriarch's hoſpitable reception 


church. He had with him, we are informed, 2 fa 
companion of his travels, whoſe beauty ſoon dre 
upon her the regards of the intriguing princes, ( | 
great officers, of Pharaoh's houſhold; and, upon eon of 
report of it from them to their maſter, ' procured i 


admired ſtranger an admiſſion into his palace, * "0 cen 


intire accommodation at the royal expence f. 

ſuch a ſituation ſhe muſt have been miſtreſs of 10 

addreſs, if ſhe could not obtain for herſelf and fan 
ly the privilege of a toleration in a ſeparate worli 


* See as above, 
EV" fi 12, T9777; 6 
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nd communion; and the liberty of private conſci- 
nce, Nor did the patriarch, ſo far as appears, in 


bt 
al 


uy Wie leaſt diſtruſt the ſucceſs of ſo powerful an apolo- 
ning it for his religion; all his care {cems. to have turn- 
ſob- a upon concealing ihe real nearneſs of her relation: 


y df 
Out 
were 
ſoah; 
al {0+ 


o his perſon, A diſcovery of which, he conceived, 
Night ſubject him to the hazards of violence from a. 
ſoluptuous people; and deprive him at the ſame 
ime both of his conſort and his life; whereas under 
the diſſembled character of a ſiſter, inſtead of the ge- 
vine one of a wife, he could ſecurely truſt her vir- 
ve amidſt the intrigues of a court, nor riſque his 
wn perſonal ſafety amidſt the licence of it k. When 
herefore we are acquainted: by the ſacred hiſtorian; 
hat he was well emreated of Pharaoh for the ſake of 
his female counterfeited correlative 4, might not a, 
geration of him in a foreign worſhip: be one inſtance. 
ff this kind treatment? And how then will it follow 


alto 
rmines 
idering 
parallel 
cluded 

There 
ſideted) 


inſt ta om Abraham's being at this time a ſervant of the 
help e God, that the native Egyptians had not 
prion oficfore his days apoſtatized to the ſervice of falſe 
ave bee'es ! 

1ablibe Wy Though I have all imaginable regard, returned 
d, a fü bortenſius, to the opinion of the very knowing wri- 


Jon der, whoſe ſentiments in this matter 1 have been re- 


rinces WM ning to you ; I do not indeed fee but the ſuppo- 
g, upon on of a toleration is full as allowable in the caſe of 
\curcd M breham, as in that of Joſeph, a little more than 


e, and Wi" centuries later in the Egyptian hiſtory , it ap- 
ef 

z of lit * Gen. 12. v. II, 12, 13. 

and {an Gen. 12.16. 


Abraham ſojourned in Egypt A. M. 2086. Joſeph 
I lold into Egypt at 17 years of age, Gen. 37. 2, 
A. M. 2276. in 13 years after which, or at 30 
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into an alliance by marriage with à family of the n. 
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pears unavoidable. For we have the authority of 
the ſacred text itſelf for thinking Joſeph, even in the 
height of his Egyptian advancement, at a time when iſ 
he not only ſtood before Pharaoh, but had entered 


cul: 
wit] 
cee. 
an 0 


d 
tional prieſthood “, to have yet been all the while _ 


of a different religion from that of the eſtabliſhment, B 
For in the account given us of his entertaining his Uk 
ſtranger-brethren, fent by their father to buy corn in 5 
Egypt, in a general failure of it in their own land; * 
we are informed, the native Egyptians, who were df heli 
the invitation, might not eat bread with the He. 11 0 
brews ; but were accommodated under a ſeparate 5 
oeconomy; the ſcrupulous genius of their national re "9 
ligion, even in theſe early days, admitting none tos * 
common table, who were not partakers of a common T1 
altar J. Our author notwithſtanding is ſo far fron Fi 
thinking the Egyptians to have been actually corrupt rl 
ed in their religion at the time of Abraham's ſojourn 3 
ing amongſt them, that he makes the patriarch hum! 4 
ſelf to have been innocently the“ occaſion of their fit. * 
becoming ſo not long afterwards. This, in his 0 bo, 
count, was brought about by the artifice of Supi ig 
a prince of Memphis ; the tenth in that government Eo 
from Menes, or Miſraim, its founder; who came 0 "TH 
the crown about nine years before the death of Aba 4 
ham ; and above fourſcore after his departure from The 
Egypt $. The reputation of our patriarch for pa 1 
| aon, 
years of age, he ſtood before Pharaoh, Gen. 41.4 ular f 
A. . 2289. Popular 
Gen. 41. v, 45, 46. 
+ on 43. I, 2. Bs yea 
en. 32. a 
Fe 3 in Egypt, A. M. 2086. * 1 2 
began his reign, A. M. 2174. or An. Erae Theb. 3 and fa 


— 


cular revelations, and a more diſtinguiſhed intercourſe 
with heaven, was at this time, it is ſuppoſed, ex- 


hea ceeding high with the Egyptians. And gave Suphis 
red an opportunity to innovate in the ſacra of his country 
1 under the patronage of ſo reverenced an example. 
laile He pretended therefore, in affectation of the patri- 
zend. :rchal fame and character, to be himſelf a Oenrmt; 
g bs favoured with a more intimate acceſs to, and nearer 
"EY aſpect of divinity. Upon the credit of which, he 
dF; ſoon contrived to overturn the hitherto traditional 
re of belief and worſhip of his ſubje&ts ; propagating in 
le ts ſtead a ſyſtem of his own private inſtitutions; 
_ A 2nd inſinuating himſelf by this means into the 
al rc future ſupreme direction of the public faith and 
© te conſcience ® | | 

wy The pretence, ſaid I, Hortenſius, was doubtleſs 
; 


a very good one for the the purpoſes of an intriguing 


the Abrahamic diſpenſation with the odium of giving 
w the firſt hint to ſo miſchievous an artifice of prieſt- 
ow walt. Beſides that, had the circumſtances of Abra- 
ham's life and character at this time been ſo well 
known in Egypt, as this account ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
he muſt really have been a politician of no ordinary 
genus, who could wreſt ſuch an example to the pur- 
poles of a national idolatry, 


bare heard of the general fame of Abraham's reve- 
lations, and yet not have been apprized of the parti- 
cular ſubject and contents of them. A report thus 
Popularly current, without being accurately examin- 


M2183, the ninth year of Suphis at Memphis. 


and foll, 


8 3 
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politician, But methinks I would not readily charge 


The Egyptians, replied Hortenfivs, might poſſibly 


0 years after Abraham's being in Egypt. Abraham eied 


* See Shuckford's Con. vol. I. book V. P- 319, 
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ed, might lead Suphis into the conceit of this fallacy, this 
at the ſame time that it would not at all interfere the 
either with the intention, or the ſucceſs of it. Abuks icon 
of the beſt things are, you know, often unavoidablein r ge 
the natural courſe of human liberty. Appointments {tlc | 
the moſt uſeful in themſelves, and the moſt benefii- em 
ally intended, are yet open to the groſſeſt miſappli- Wa 
cations by the perverſe, the falſely- intereſted, the . th 
diſingenuous. However, to deal fairly with you, We at 
Philemon, ſince I find yoo are ſcrupulous of making iſo! di 
the patriarch at all a party in this affair; 1 ſee not Mio! thi 
but we may well enough diſcharge him; and fix the WV bic 
blame, where perhaps it is only due, upon the en- em 
terptizing ſpirit of the deſigning Memphite, His advan 
| Oco7712, in this view, might poſſibly be nothing below, 
more than the boaſted pretence of a more improved Puffici 
ſpeculation, and profounder theory, in ſubjeds of accour 
religion, The ſubſtance of which, in the opinion of eemm. 
an author of firſt regard in the antiquities of Egypi Odſery 
was the projecting the famed ſymbolical theology, Nor w 
and emblem-worſhip of this country *. An hypothe of boy 
ſis, which he grounds upon a paſſage in the chrono-(Wſo*""3s 
logy of the kings of This, anſwering to about the 
twentieth year of Suphis at Memphis; „ That n 
* the reign of Ceachos, the tenth Thinite king, 3 
* the Apis at Memphis, Mnevis at Heliopolis, 12 
«« the Mendeſian goat, were received into the num f os 
« ber of the Egyptian gods +.” A diſcernment i 


* Sane ex hic regis [Suphidis] Oeorria nova in A 
to religionum ludibria excogitata ſunt ; et ſacris tradita 


commentariis. Nam ex Thinitarum ſynchroniſmo manifel 


um elt, bouum, hircique «Troftwoiv eo ipſo tempore initiun 
habuiſſe. Marſham Can, Chron. p. 54. | | 

I Sub hoc, Apis in Memphi, Mnevis in Heliopoli, 
Mendeſius Caper Dii ſunt habiti. Marſh. Tab. ae 
Ceach. 
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Wis ſymbol-ſcience was ever, we know, eſteemed by 
he Egyptians a very high inſtance of ſacred wiſ- 
dom *. And the diſcovery, or firſt inſtitution of it, 
r generally aſcribed to Suphis, would naturally inti- 
ue him to that honourable diſtinction paid to his 
emory in the Memphite records; * That he was 
« a prince eminent for a more particular inſight into 
« the natures of the Gods .“ He left behind him, 
we are farther informed, a ſacred book, or treatiſe 
of divine ſubjects; the elements, we may ſuppoſe, 
of this emblematic doctrine, and animal-apotheofis 3. 


yh 
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uſes 
len 
ents 
elde. 
ppl. 
, the 

you, 
aking 
e not 


n the which, if it owed its birth to the ſpeculations of this | 
ne en RF emphite prince, might, before the age of Joſeph's Jl 
- Ris edrancement in a neighbour kingdom, near a century 


thine below the times we are here ſpeaking of, have been 
pronel ſufficiently ſpread, and improved upon in Egypt, to 
as Account fully for that religious diſtinction in the ac- 
1 commodation of his Egyptian and Hebrew gueſts, 


obſerved in his entertainment above-mentioned 8. 
Nor will the province here aſſigned to the refinements 
of Suphis appear, I think, at all unſuitable to his 


Egypt, 
eolog)) 


ypothe- | 

chrobo-kenius and character, when it is remembered, that 

out the i 

That i * NorTep tx ppovnotwe Kar Tre o fav Yeooozias emi To H 
" ev xoar Tov zo Kavdapoy St awabnc Be AUT av, 

te Kill 


4%οανν UT Hp Nov Tov Fay” Atyur riot Ot eoeptnoayv, ws 
9% nov ewbvxov. Porph. de Abſt. lib. 4. ſeQ. 9. 

1 Ovrog WenoTTYS fig Ftoug eſevero. Syncell. Chron, 
p. 56. | 

Lear Cuveſparye B Nον Ibid. 

> Joſeph ſtood before Pharaoh A. M. 2 289 — Suphis 
died A. V. 2237, or 52 years before Joſeph's: advance- 
ment ——Suphis reigned 63 years; beginning to reign 
l. M. 2174, or according to Marſham's table, An. Ar. 
Theb, 293—— The worſhip of the Apis, etc. as above, 
nds recorded pretty early in Suphis's reign ; ſo that it 


ame in, probably, near a century before Joſeph's ſtanding 1 
tre Pharaoh, ll 
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he is delivered down to us in the chronology of Egypt, 


have the pleaſure to find confirmed to me, by the judy: 


Who had examined it upon the ſpot) both deſigned 
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as the reputed founder of the celebrated great pyra 
mid *. An edifice, whatever other uſes it might he 
applied to, in its firſt intention, there is great reaſo 
to think, of the hieroglyphic kind, The figure of 
the pyramid and obeliſk in general being, we are 
aſſured, in the Egyptian manner of expreſſion, em. 
blematical of the nature and properties of fire +; | 
was, I conceive, this particular ſtructure, (What! 


ment of a late very learned and ingenious traveller "9 


the er 


for the repreſentation, and dedicated to the idolatry, Mer bol 


of the chief fire of the ſyſtem, the ſun T. But, nt . the 
ers, 

| that in 

Hic [Suphis] maximam erexit pyramidem. Marſh, Can. z 4 
Chron. p. 47. 5 reaſona 
+ Tivupayudag Je K obrhioxous Th mrupog ovoie (aninir Is 
ka). Porph. ap. Euſeb. Praep. Evang. p. 60. Tis purpoſe 
Egyptian obeliſk at Alexandria had not a ſquare baſe, lik . 
thoſe we ſee at Rome; but an hemiſpherical one, that " typified 
received into a correſpondent cavity in the pedeſtal. It c liipped 
certain, that theſe pillars, by being thus rounded at ide Swpbis, 
bottom, would bear a nearer reſemblance of darts, and to the g 
miſſive weapons, than if they were ſquare. And conſe We 
quently would be more expreſſive of the rays of the ſv" ln be 0 
which they were ſuppoſed to repreſent ; as it was the fun mpenioy 
itſelf to which they were dedicated. Shaw's travels, 0 ſhare in 
obſervations, etc. p. 411. Trabes ex eo fecere reges Mas. 
dam certamine, obeliſcos vocantes ; - ſolis numini ſacrzto tentive 
Radiorum ejus argumentum in effigie eſt. Plin. Hiſt. Nat mure 
lib. 36. cap. 8. 5 85 | | „ode of 
+ As the pyramids, which are obeliſks only. in "7 that was 
angles, were equally emblematical of fire, ſo they ma) oy de 
conſidered under the ſame religions view, to have _ 7 the 
leſs conſecrated to the ſame deity, Shaw's 1 1 758 Places, . 
above. If Cheops, Suphis, or whoever wh {5s pe * leaſt, of 
of the great pyramid, intended it only, for his ſepule J. 420, 


ked el 
what occaſion was there for ſuch @ arrow eros 
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to amuſe you any longer, Philemon, with conjec- 
pt, 
va: 
t be 
aſon 
e of 
> are 
em ; 


tian idolatry; it will be more to our purpoſe to turn 
our inquiry to the general theory, genius and conſti- 
[tation of it. Nor can we, I believe, here ſet out 
with a better guide, than the knowing and inquiſitive: 
Sicilian, Diodorus ; ho in the firſt book of his ge- 
neral hiſtory has repreſented to us the ſentiments of 


+ © me earlier Egyptians upon the matter of religion, to 
* effect, as follows “ The firſt men; who had their 
judg: 

eller, Nuance into it? for the well, as it is called, at the end of 
gned the entrance? for the lower chamber, with a large nitch 
latry, or bole in the eaſtern wall of it? for the narrow cavities | 


in the wall of the upper room? or for the two anti- cham- 
ders, and the lofty gallery, with benches on each ſide, 
that introduce us into it? As the whole Eyyptian theology 
was clothed in myſterious emblems and figures, it ſeems 
reaſonable to ſupp-ſe, that all theſe turnings, apartments, 
and ſecrets in architecture, were intended for ſome nobler 
purpoſe; [for the catacombs are plain vaulted chambers 
beun out of the rock ;] and that the deity rather, who was 


„ not 


h. Can. 


(anti 
The 
ſe, like 


I typified in the outward form of this pile, was to be wor- 
_ "660 within, The great reverence and regard which 
2 uphis, one of the reputed founders, is ſaid to have paid 
1 1 the gods, will, perhaps, in the firſt place, not a little 
he ſun; wour ſuch a ſuppoſition, Yet even if this at laſt ſhould 


= be granted, no places certainly could have been more 
mgeniouſl contrived for the Adyta, that had ſo great a 
ſhare in the Egyptian myſteries. Shaw's travels, p. 417, 


the fun 
avels, 0 
ges que 
ſacratos. 


ig. Nt Mentively conſider the outward figure of theſe piles; the 


ſtructure and 


Inſide of the greateſt, together with the ample proviſion 


in acute that wa 

no il... s made on each ſide of it for the reception, as 

FS 10 ul a © ſuppoſed, of the prieſts; but will conclude, 
els, 9 tne Egyptians intended the latter for one of the 

39 Places, as 


all of them were to be the objects at 


le : 
. of their worſhip and devotion, Shaw's Travels, 
' 0, | . * 


ie founde 
ſepolchte 
ooked 0 


tures, either as to the æra, or authors of the Egyp- 


8. And I am apt to think, that there are few, who 


contrivance of the ſeveral apartments in the 
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«rife in Egypt; true born ſons: of their: mother 


of th 
«earth; ſurveying: the ſtate of the world: about - 
« them, and contemplating, not without a ſecret them, 
% awe, and*reverence, the contents of the wonders morec 
ful machine, coneluded for the divinity of the tuo .proba 
««' molt; confiderable, and commanding appearancey the in 
«of it, the ſun, and moon. Theſe, they. conceir- centur 
*ed, were the great principles: of life and being; 
« the diſpenſing; and ſuſtaining powers of the intire = 
“ ſyſtem *,” A concluſion ſo natural-to ſuch early WM tes, cu 
and unexperienced reaſoners as are here ſuppoſed, Mi offiere 
that you have been driven, you know, to the hypo- nt. 
theſis of a miracle to prevent their making it, But . 
whatever was the effect of original revelation in fit WW. 
eſtabliſhing a right religion, ſubſequent tradition vas cocli f 
by no means ſufficient to perpetuate: and maintain it I conſide 
in the world. For before the times we are now a. e © 
rived at in the courſe of this ſpeculation, mankind Oo, 
had almoſt univerſally broke their guard; and, it dcr 
wholly looſe and uncautioned in the point, were with e, as; 
very little exception, running as greedily into the in- 1 1 
fatuation of Sabiiſm, or the idolatry of the bright Ginn 
hoſt of heaven; as if in the infant ſimplicity, and ig: WWF, 
norant-admiration of a riſing world, they were n0V ln... 
| firſt opening their eyes upon the affecting ſpectacle. WI and ch 
The Egyptians, we may conceive, were the more the ſon 
eaſily ſeduced to the worſhip of the heavenly bodies * r 
as by the nature of their climate, and circumſtances Tanis, 
| rag ey 
* Tous Je ouv nar AuſurTaov av8porovs 70 e TMxtoo, 
YEvoutvoug, avaCrtovras tis Tov K00HOV, Ka THY 7 un Tpiaxgg, 
Quay KaTannalivtThs, Kat IUAYROKYTOS, vr 6/40 Chron. 
dv Feoug aiif , noe Tpwroug, TOYTE xp, N. 3 Kings, \ 
Cennvmy TouTous Je Toug Froug upiravra: TOY a h 
K0oj0v ie, Tpepovrags t MAVTR) | John M 
rer re Yevaolav xa TpigioNat. u ren; 


1 
Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. 1. p. 19, 11. Ed. Rho 
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of their ſituation, they ſeemed to have enjoyed a 
more uninterrupted and . advantageous difplay of 
them, than their . neighbour nations. They led 
moreover in .carlier times, for the moſt part, it is 
probable, a rural and much expoſed life. And, in 
the imperfection of their aſtronomy, having for many 
centuries no true meaſure of a ſolar year +, were 


' | 
0 * FEgyptii in camporum patentium aequoribus habitan- 
ly tes, cum ex terrà nihil eminerct quod contemplationi coeli 


officere poſſet omnem curam in ſiderum cognitione poſue- 
Brunt, Cic. de Div. lib, 1. cap. 41. Ed. Davies 


. Nam, ut recte de his [ÆEgyptiis] Lactantius Firmianus, cum 
* coelo fruerentur ſereno, otio ad haec, et deliciis, quibus 
lt univerſa gyptiorum tellus ſcatebat, torpeſcerent, decoram 
Vas coeli faciem, cum reliquo ſtellarum ordinatiſſimo exercitu 
1 it WY confiderantes, etc. Kirch. Ob. Pamph. p. 187. 
1 Oile One aο⁰ paorv f ανοοε Hp XHIOTRTOUE He WV | (vs 
dero Kat Wap" ur, WpPATIIS PIAITIAIAV TE Evprobar, xa 
ind Thy tr axpiCts afponoſiay, apa xa rng p uro ( vvep- 
as i | ſovong Twpoc To TyAauſtrtpoy opav Tg EXLTOAKS TE. XXL SuTtg 
with ra ag Diod, Sic. Bib. lib. x. p. 46. | 
> if The Egyptians aſcribe the correction of their year to 
right Mercury, AvaTileao: Is To Ep c TV Toru 
% . Strab. Geog. lib. 17. p. 816. This Mercury 
dig was undoubtedly Siphoas, the thirty-fifth king of Egyptian 
now Thebes; who, from parallel circumſtances in his: hiſtory 
tacle, and character to thoſe of Taautus, Thoth, or Mercury 
more WW tte fon of Menes, or Miſraim, obtained this name. Syn- 
odies cellus records the addition of the five days to have been 
_ made to the Egyptian year by Aſſis, ſixth Paſtor king of 
Tanis, or the lower Egypt. Ovurog wpooefnxe Tov evixuTwy 
TUG tyre ETC OWMEVHS, AA er. vr, g FAov, EXPnpeaTiaty 
dong TpiXKogtwy EZyxOvTHX tyre 223 0 Alſurriaxeg EVIxuT0gS? 
y OR Teraroriuy ££n%9vT& KOovay I At po po rovro METPOUKEVOS» 
y on Chron, p 125. But this Aſſis being one of the Paſtor 
oi 2 kings, who were, in Joſephus's account from Manetho, 
7 By Yevog aonwuoal, an obſcure ignoble race; Sir 
=. ON am very reaſonably conjecures, that Syncellus, 
ak | zar king, as above, to this king's name, . means only 
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1 obliged to eſtimate the returns of their ſeaſons, and 


adjuſt the varying expediences of huſbandry, and x 
griculture, by looking conſtantly up to their fair de. 


cei3 
cou 


Epuy 
rr 
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xa 7 


to fix the correction of the year to the time, not to the 
perſon of Aſſis. Which agrees very well with what hy 
been already ſaid of its being really introduced by Siphou, | 
or the ſecond Mercury — Chronologiae noſtrae competi 
id quod Georgius Syncellus ſexto Tanitarum regi ſubjici, 
OvuTog Tpootdnxe x. T7. >. In poſtrema hujus regis tempon 
b initia Mercurii incidunt; ita ut huic ille fit ſatis acquali 
| Can, Chron. p. 235. The five days then were added in 
{ the 34th year of Aſſis, the ſixth paſtor king of the love 
Egypt. The moſt probable time of the irruption of the 

Paſtors is the year of the world 2420. About 20g year 

from hence by Sir John Marſham's table began the reign d 

Aſſis. Whoſe 34th year is therefore the 243d from tht 

Paſtor invaſion; or the year of the world 2663. Ti 

was 720 years from the time of Menes's death, who fil 

| peopled Egypt, and founded the Theban government, 
1 And in above 15 years from hence, began Siphoas to rey 
| at Thebes. So that the correction might very eaſily be. 
long to him. Siphoas began to reign near a century after 
Joſhua's death; who died in 2578. The Egyptian ya 
was not corrected till above fourſcore years after the death 
ö of Joſhua, It is remarkable that Herodotus ſpeaking * 
if the cortected meaſure of the Egyptian year, mentions onl 
= an addition of five days, to the number 360, without # 
intimation of a quarter part of a day more being to be ad 
ded to the reckoning ; whereas Diodorus, and Strabo del 
mention the ſix hours; which ſhews they were a later 
provement than the five days. AUT Tie Js 1PM] 
a ſmvres Tous Sd wnvas twaſouc: avanay tro Fit 1 
pag wp Tov apibuov. Herod. lib. 2. cap. 4 and inded 
the fable in Plutarch, which relates to this matter, a 
mines the ſuppoſed requiſite addition to the original gy? 
tian year to be juſt a ſeventy-ſecond part of it; 1 
5 days only, without a quarter of a day oer, 1 9 
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ceivers ; and remarking, as accurately as they 
could, the diverſified particularities of their relations 


Fpavre Je Tov "Epptv Tyg Feov CuvenBery, Fira w IEA 
. Y g Thy (Anvnv, Xar HAprrovra V e QUTAV EXHSOU 
70 t6Joprxorov, devrrpov N Wavruy nwepag e (VN 
xt TAG EEnyovra KO TPIXKXOTIOUS EmeTeiv, dg vuv Exalopevas 
Atyvirio: xcnouvot. Plut. de Iſide, et Ofiride, p. 355. ed. 
Xyl. It is probable ſome general report of the Egyp- 
n tians having corrected their year prevailed in Greece, be- 
m fore the true (tate of the fact came to be known there, by 
zu means of Thales's intercourſe with the Egyptians; as we 
learn from Diogenes Laertins, Tas ret pas TOU FN ro, 


etit 
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ower 

he paciy, KuTY spin, Kot Eig TpPIZXOCINGS EENKOVTOE WEVTE 

4 - a _ 
1 rutpzy Jienerv” Ovdeig Te aurov xabnſnoaro, NM or big 
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J F Avr EX D Tos lepevot ( vvo te rp. Diog. Laert. lib, 
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* t. p. 7. in Thalete. For Herodotus repreſents Solon 
hi « contemporary with Thales, in a conference with Croeſus, 
* to have conſidered the true ſolar year as conſiſting of 375 
days. For he ſays it was neceſſary to intercalate every 
other year a whole month, or 30 days. Conſequently the 
common reckoning of 360 days muſt have been 15 inſtead 
a of 5 days, ſhort of truth. Solon, it ſhould ſeem, was 
* zware the common reckoning was wrong ; but was not 
nw Raſter uf the preciſe reformation required in it. The con- 
verlation is very remarkable. In the concluſion of it Solon 

reckons up to Croeſus the ſum of days in ſeventy years to 
on a 33 which is at the rate of 375 days to each year. 
* e computetion is made by way of anſwer to Croeſus's 
b bot £7 taſty reſentful expoſtulation with the ſage upon his 
teming to have but a degraded opinion of Crocſus's hap- 

pineſs, Q Fecve Abnvate, n Js nwtrepn tviaiwovin o uro 701 
reßir reg T0 An ey, det oude t avipoy ate Ning 
Tones; upon which Solon lays beſore him the meaſure 
in days of human life at an eſtimate of ſeventy years 
Toro To d c οστοο IA ο 1 Eg Ta eBpJouerovra EHE 
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au Tporaſt Y αe. In which length of time, and 
wy of events, it is impoſſible, he concludes, to deter 
mine nightly vpon the ſubject of man's happineſs, till the 
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and aſpects *. This gave them high impreſſions of 
the dignity of theſe objects in the mundane conſlitu- 
tion; and their importance to the oeconomy of life, 
Which would be ſtill increaſed, by obſerving as to 
the principal of them in particular, the ſun, how in- 
tirely the regular, proſperous, and: flouriſhing eſtate 
of all inferior nature ſeemed to depend upon his diſ- 
penſing authority, and genial influence. How the 


unnumbered varieties of vegetative being, the ſeveral 


ſpecies of herbs, grain, plants, flowers, trees, and 
fruits, at once the ornamcats of the earth's own 
form, and ſupport of thoſe of its animated inhabi- 
tants, were the effects of his prolific virtue, and ſe- 
cret operation, upon the differing contents of her in- 
ternal ſubſtance. That the whole ſcenery of the u- 
niverſe——But I forbear, Philemon, conſidering that 
you have been before-hand with me upon, this argu- 
ment; and have made any thing I could ſay here 
as comparatively weak and degrading 3 as it is for- 
tunately, at the ſame time, made ſuperfluous and un- 
neceſſary. | 

I would very gladly, returned I, Hortenlius, 
exchange your compliment for your deſcription. 
Though, to ſay the truth, by the ſlight hint you 
have here given, you have recalled to my thoughts 


whole date is run out. Herod. lib. 1. cap. 32. Ed, 
Steph | 

Cum veterum annus parum cum motu ſolis apparente 
congruebat, ex dato die menſis quo factum aliquod notabant 
non ſtatim exinde patebat qui anni tempeſtate illud event, 
Igitur quando agricolae in re ruſtica aliquod faciendum 
ſtato tempore praecipiebant, tempus illud non pet diem 
kalendarii civilis indicabant; quippe eadem dies menſis non 
ſemper quolibet anno in eodem anni tempore incidebat- de 
certioribus opus fuit characteribus ad tempora diſtinguen : 
Itaque agricolae tempora per ortus et occaſus ſtellarum di 
ſtinguebant. Keil. Aſtron, p. 264. 
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an image, which muſt have pleaded ſo ſtrongly with 
our Egyptian ruraliſts for a direct, and unqualified a- 
doration of the ſolar orb; as in great meaſure to 
preclude the apology I was thinking to have made 
for their firſt add reſſes to it of a religious kind; by 
ſuggeſting, that poſſibly nothing more might be in- 
tended by them, than the tranſcendent majeſty of the 
inviſible Creator, under the ſymbol of his moſt ex- 
cellent, and ſeemingly neareſt reſembling creature, 
They might the readier err this way, if they had yet 
ſubliſting amongſt them ſome imperfect tradition of 
the divine Being's having vouchſafed to converſe with, 
and inſtru the men of elder times, by an angel, a 
glory, ſome viſible exhibition of his more diſtinguiſh- 
ed preſence, A manner of communication, which 
the ſacred accounts ſeem, I think, to ſuppoſe ; and 
which might be very ſuitable to the condition of the 
more early ages, however generally diſcontinued in 
ſucceeding ones. I pretend not, with ſome modern 
viſionaries, to aſſert any thing of the preciſe form of 
theſe appearances ; or to enter into a diſquiſition of the 
nature, and myſtical intendments, of the paradiſiacal 
cherubim . The fact in general is all I am concern- 
ed for, Of which, if mankind, the bulk of them, 
had now by degrees, either through negligence, or 
Uiperſions, loſt all correct accounts; retaining {till a 
confuſed tradition of manifeſtations of divinity made 
to their fore-fathers under, and worſhip practiſed by 


* See a very ingenious treatiſe vpon the principles f 
the late Mr. Hutchinſon, intitled, Chriſtianity almoſt as old 
ö the creation. It muſt be owned, this author has at 
all made Mr. Hutchinſon's ſcheme intelligible : and has 


ew 
8 N he has no want of any thing, as a writer, but a more 
*0nable and better cauſe. $ 
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as it has been common in the caſe, from being appli 
ed to at firlt as helps only to devotion, were quick- 
ly afterward advanced into the ſupreme objeds of 
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them towards, a ſenſible preſence z might not this 
lead them into an opinion of the lawfulneſs and ex- 


pediency of religious ſymbols in general ? of having 
before their eyes ſome viſible obje& of adoration; 
ſomething to ſtrike the attention, and ingage the 
ſenſe of the devout worſhipper ? Now this point once 
fixed, nothing in nature ſurely ſo proper for the pur- 


pole, ſo every way worthy of the diſtinction requir- 


ed: The two greater lights of it in particular; in 
ſome views of which, the moſt chaſtiſed philoſophy 


of theſe colder northern climes, can ſcarce forbear 
breaking out into unhallowed reverence. Conſeciat. 
ed thus ſpeciouſly to the imagery and repreſentation 


of their Maker, they ſoon, no doubt, became the 
rivals of his honours ; and by a gradation as natural, 


it. 
I will not anſwer, rephied Hortenſius, how far wu) 
ſuch miſconſtrued tradition as you have been pleading 


for might contribute to the introduction of theſe fill · 


practiſed idolatries; but I am very ſure, the popular 


artifices of an accommodating philofophy, deviſed iu 


its excuſe and vindication by the more forward 
maſters in religious politics, did very much to 6 
ſupport, and growing intereſt in the world. The 
importance in general of ſome religion to the pur 
poſes of ſociety and government, could not but 
ſtrike the moſt unpractiſed thinker, Whilſt wo 
improved reflection would be apt to ſuſpect the hope 
leſſneſs, and policy to ſuggeſt the inexpedience, of x 
attempt to retain the bulk of mankind 1n 2 an 
rational one. The wiſeſt would find it crew 
difficult; to the vulgar it might be preſumes 2 | 
ſhort of impoſſible ; to raiſe their thoughts abe 
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their ſenſes ; or to any requiſite degree conceive, 
what they were not at liberty to imagine . Hence 
that favourite doArine in all learned paganiſm; no 
where more -ſo, than, where it was probably firit 
contrived, in Egypt; of divinity, as it were, parti- 
| ally imbodied; and made viſible to outward view, 
| in the varied ſpecies of it own workmanſhip Þ+. 


* permoleſtum enim compluribus videbatur, intellectu 
| tantummodo Deum perveſtigare, non etiam viſu uſurpare. 
Kirch. Ob. Pam. p. 159. | | 

+ This is what the Stoic in Cicero's ſecond book of the 
nature of the Gods, expreſſes by tracta ratio a phyſicis re- 
bus ad commenticios et fictos Deos. Which, however 


al, open to abuſe, in the popular and fabulous way of treating 
pl it; as when the maſters of this theology, to explain the 
ck · powers and paſſions of the univerſe, talk of the formas 
5 of deorum, et actates, et veſtitus. ornatuſque; genera praete- 


linem imbecillitatis humanze ; nam et perturbatis animis 


any indueuntur; accipimus enim deorum cupiditates, aegritudi- 
ding nes, iracundias; nec vero, ut fabulae ferunt, Di bellis 
furl brelüſque earuerunt: yet was capable of a very good 
bolt meaning, when conſidered as expreſſing, Deum pertinentem 
* per naturam eujuſque rei; per terras Cererem, per maria 
e Veptunum; alios per alia: qui, quale ſque ſunt, quoque eos 
ward e nomine conſuetudo nuncupaverit, venerati, et colere debe- 
to is us. De Nat. Deor. lib. 2. cap. 28. The Pagans ſeem- 
The e to apprebend a kind of neceſſity of worſhipping God 
e put: A in his works, and in the viſible things of this world ; 
1 Uh the generality of the vulgar were then unable to 
"= ue any notion of an inviſible deity ; and, unleſs they 
| ere detained in a way of religion by ſuch a worſhip of 
hope. Cod, as was accommodate and ſuitable to the lowneſs 
„ol of their apprehenſions, would unavoidably run into 
feld * Nay, the moſt philoſophical wits amongſt 
eme! ag confeſſing God to be incomprehenſible to them, 
\ link e themſelves alſo to ſtand in need of ſome ſenſible 


Props to Jean upon. Cudworth's Intel. Syſtem, chap. 
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A doctrine, J am inclined to ſuſpect, which the in- 
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ticed weakneſs of popular ſimplicity firſt recommend- 
ed to the adoption of philoſophic ſyſtem ; and men 
were practically convicted of, before they were 
taught ſpeculatively to entertain. The bias of the | 
many drew ſtrongly, we may imagine, towards x 
ſenſible object of devout worſhip; a deity accommo- 
dated to their apprehenſion ; and indulged to ther 
view. A ſtriking preſence was of ſingular efficacy 
in ſuggeſting to them a divine one. And when by 
this means the actual idolatry of the ſun and moon 
was growing into an uſage, the learning of the times 
ſoon ſet itſelf to work to authorize it as an eſtabliſh: 
ment; under pretence, that the benefits of provi 
dence diſpenſed to mankind by the means of thele 
important luminaries, could not be better acknovlep 
ed, than' by a devotion to their immediate beam, 
The ſeveral qualities and powers of which being on- 
ly ſo many derivations from the firſt cauſe, the wor- 
ſhip of them was in truth no other, than the wol- 
ſhip of that cauſe under a particular conſideration of 
its agency and effect F, The plea was artfully ca 


Cum ſolem in medio veluti vivificum mundi oculun, 
ac barmonici ordinis choragum, immortalem illum Jovem 
virtutis ſuac Goillo univerſa temperantem conſpicerenh 
[Egyptii]} eum aliquid ſupra naturam excellentius, niwr 
rum r Oi, quod virtute ſua omnia moveat, mel 
diſtinguat, dittincta ornet, calore veluti amore quodam 
ſympathetico diſtiucta uniat, arbitrati ſunt. Kirch. 0b 


Pam. p. 157. 


+ The truth of this whole buſineſs ſeems to be this; 
Tha: the ancient Pagans did phy ſiologize in their theolo* 


gy ; and whether looking upon the whole world an! 


as the ſupreme God; and conſequently the ſeveral 


5 3 | ing it At 
of it as his living members; or elſe apprehending * 
ble dell 


. . ” nature 
and confrquently all its ſeveral parts, and things of 1 


Icaſt to be a mirror, or viſible image of the inviſi 


but as ſo many ſcveral manifellations of the divine 
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culated 3 at once to humour the inclination, and pal- 
late, as it might ſeem, in ſome degree, the abſurdi- 
ty of popular thinking, Whilſt, in this way of rea- 
ſoning, new forms of worſhip were continually 
ariſing ; and deity became every day more and 
more eaſy, both of comprehenſion, and acceſs *, 


and providence; they pretended, that all their devotion 
towards the deity ought not to be huddled up in one gene- 
ral confuſed acknowlegement of a ſuperior inviſible Being, 
the Creator and Governor of all ; but that all the ſeveral 
manifeſtations of the deity in the world, conſidered ſingly, 
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and apart by themſelves, ſhould be ſo many diſtin ob- ll 
jets of their devout veneration. Cudworth's Intell, Syft, Pi ' 
p. 228, 261 . 1 
* By means of what the laſt cited very learned author A it 
calls, „Breaking or crumbling as it were of the ſimple 1 
" deity ; and parcelling out of the ſame into many parti- 1 


— — 
l MM 


| * cular notions and partial confiderations, according to 


wor- * the various manifeſtations of its power and providence.” ll; ö 
wor⸗ 5. 531. lt ts not improbable, what the author ob- "i 
56 ferves, p. 309. That the inſcription mentioned by Plutarch | FI i 
2 . tbe goddeſs Neith, or Minerva at Sais in Egypt 1 
ke WKY TO Yelovog, A ov, Kar ETOfhervoy, KALE TOY “ | 1 
xo ow eig cr Nvnreg avexaauvyev. De Iſide et Oſir. p. 11 
culum, 54 — might be intended to expreſs the ** mind or wif- 1 
Joven " dom of the deity diffuſing itſelf through all things, or 1 
cerent, the perfections of God made viſible in the ſeveral mani- | | 
nim * feſtations of his power, wiſdom, and goodnefs in the 7 
mola material univerſe. And that the veil here ſaid to be ö 
quodam * thrown over this goddeſs might be a ſymbol of the more | 


h. 0b 


— — * nor puree 
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” Rcondite; and arcane theology of the Egyptians ; 
l which conſidered this as a ſimple principle, or attribute 
| of the deity ; though, for the caſe of vulgar conception, 
eonſidered thus partially in its effects.“ And this may 
dee us the ground of the Orphic doctrine among the 
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gy, preſerved in traditional memory 
pt, and in the rituals of her popular ſuperſtition, 
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For the ſun, and moon once conceived of, as the yi. ingly 
ſible exhibitions of divinity in the ſyſtem, the ſeveral been 
inferior orders of celeſtial lights, of which it was ob- Egypt 
vious to think, that they were in general of the ſame ¶ vould 


nature with, and partakers in degree of the ſeveral a very 
powers and virtues of, the ſuperior ones; would certain 
ſoon demand in their place and proportion a like ho- Wi 19191 


nourable conſideration, At the ſame time that, praclic 


their number not admitting ſeparate applications, and perſ 
philoſophy, it is probable, not as yet ſufficiently en- of 
tering into their particular ſervices ; they could not tenſius, 
well be otherwiſe adored, than either incluſively in el in t 
their principals ; or elſe in ſum, as it were, together mier 
with them; by way of comprehenſive addreſs to that "2596 
magnificent concave, in which both were alike ſcen- il olen 
| | = penſion 
And theſe books are full of this doctrine. From thei eg diſ 
being the late forgeries of Pythagorean, or Platonic ſo for a {i 
phiſts, and full of the characters of thele ſects of philoſs- JM ©" of t 
phy, it will not be evinced, that they are of a genius in- fore his 
tirely different from the ancient Egyptian one ; ſeeing the this re; 
founders of both theſe ſets borrowed the main principles whoſe - 
of their philoſophy from Egypt ; as did the Greeks in g& kind. « 
neral all their learning. So that as Jamblicus obſerve ind, th 
[and Cudworth approves the obſervation] they w here pe 
pit XT Ep αν Jokcg, £1 xi TY T QIA9ICOPOV yο⁰ moſt aff 
j, ⅛ͥt˙ν For in the language of the income drdinanc 
parably ingenious, and entertaining author of the Arche. be temp 
log. Phil. lib. 1. p. 77. 4to. Revera quae fuerint Ke 
IO _ vince ti 
Egyptiorum dogmata, et quid alios docuerint, ab co WO 
diſcipulis, philoſophis Graecis, reſciendum eſſe videtur; 85 
qui ut notum eſt, Ægyptum petere ſolebant ad adipiſdend 
literas altiores —and elſewhere, Non aliunde repetenci Peu 
eſt ſapientia Ægyptiorum, quam ab eorum diſcipulis, phile- es, to 
ſophis Graecis, idque potiſſimum ab antiquiſſimis; nemfe j and a! 
Orphicis, Ionicis, Pythagoricis, Platoniciſque. Feu ü ltars, e 
imagines in filiis et nepotibus intuemur. Et ab his alum  Vorſhip 
nis diſciplinae Ægy ptiacae ipſius effigiem qualitercuuqhe bath di 


licet depiugere vel adumbrare. Ibid. p. 99 
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been the original idolatry of the world. Whether 
Egypt, or Chaldea, were properly the authors of it, 
would, I am ſure, be a fruitleſs, and is, 1 conceive, 
a very needleſs diſquiſition. Both of them, we are 
certain, before the times we are now arrived at, were 
notoriouſly guilty in the kind; and from them the 
pratice was too ſoon propagated to all the various 
10 diſperſions of mankind. | 

Of this ſort, I interpoſed, was, I imagine, Hor- 
tenſius, the greateſt part of thoſe idolatries mention- 
ed in the earlier ſcriptures ; to have been practiſed ſo 
univerſally, wherever the Jewiſh people had any 
communication. And to which, we find, even the 
choſen ſeed themſelves had ſuch an untoward pro- 
penſion, that not all the policy of a divinely ſuggeſt- 
ed diſcipline for the purpoſe, exerciſed upon them 
for a ſucceſſion of forty years, would, in the opini- 


ofs- cm of their wiſe and provident legiſlator, a little be- 
by fore his death, prove a ſufficient check upon them in 
& 


tlus regard: But, even in poſſeſſion of promiſes, 
waoſe very tenure was a total forbearance in this 


fe . ö 
. lind, they would yet, he very juſtly ſuſpected, be 
ny bere perpetually tranſgreſſing; and in deſpight of the 
77 


moſt affecting mementos both in their hiſtory, and 
ondinances, of power ſuperior to the heavens, would 
be tempted by the momentary argument of a ſingle 
dance to compliment them ever and anon with ſu- 


«ur; I eme “; miſtaking theſe uſeful inſtruments of di- 
«nds TEIN. : 

endl Deut. 4. v. 1 5. 19. Take good heed, [ſays Mo- 
philo les, to Iſrael] leſt thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven, 
1emp* 8 and when thou ſeeſt the ſun, and the moon, and the 
atrum bars, even all the hoſt of heaven, ſhouldeſt be driven to 
Worſhip them, and ſerve them, which the Lord thy God 
ung bath Givided” (or as the marginal reading has it, im- 


ingly diſpoſed. Such, Philemon. I take to have 
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vine providence, for the exhibited ſplendors of 6. Molo 
vine Majeſty, So much, it ſhould ſeem, was thy Pans! 
the prevailing doctrine, and general infatuation of ens 
theſe times. p in 

I am afraid, replied Hortenſius, the idolatry of BF" real 
this age did not by any means ſtop here; as you ul puſecra 
find in the ſequel of our inquiry. But a par df i "ag 

juni 


this undoubtedly was; and one moreover, as appei 
from our ſacred accounts themſelves, of by no mei 
recent eſtabliſhment. For in the book of Job, (hi 

lived, it is probable, ſome centuries before the an 
of that paſſage of Moſes's hiſtory you have ben ' ©" 
hinting at *) where the illuſtrious ſufferer is int» th ; 

duced, as appealing to the ſentence of heaven itil It me 
for the general integrity of his character; his inn. 51. 

cence as to the particular corruption of Sabiiſm as a 9 , 
impiety exceeding common in his time, is diltindl , hea 
inſiſted on: The very ceremony of its praflict py oy 
namely that of adoration, or the idolater's apphi de. 
his hand to his mouth, in token of his religious re rect di 
verence to the heavenly luminaries, being particulit jouſly w 
ly pointed out to us: and the true atheiſtic conſirut ng 0 
tion of it in all reaſon, and ſober conſequence, 1 Fagimaty 
the ſame time very remarkably aſſerted; in oppoli Ws wo . 
on, no doubt, to all ſuch unavailing refinements, i 
we have above ſuppoſed (and are here, I think, a 
thorized to ſuppoſe) the politic learning of accom 
dating hierarchs, or ſtateſmen, had propagated in! 
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parted] * unto all nations under the whole dane 4 
| : b ; 

forte eleves oculos tuos in coelos, et videas ſolem, et ; 
atque ſtellas, cum univerſo exercitu coelorum, et imf 


adores atque colas ea. ai" impe 
* He was probably contemporary with the Pe F thought, 
Iſaac. ma erier 


Vis, et 
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ology, and incouragement *. When by theſe. 

cans however, as has been ſaid, the idolatry of the 

-zvens was become generally authorized; the next 

ep in the progreſs of apotheoſis, was, I imagine, 
r reaſons above occaſionally hinted to you, the 
nſecration of artificial, or common fire T. This, 

was obvious to think, was both an immediate com- 

union from, and moſt expreſſive, as well as per- 

ancot ſymbol of the Sidereal ſplendors. But its 

Wick recommendation was, its proceeding yet a de ; 
ree lower in the levelling ſcheme of popular divini- 
; and bringing down the gods, as it were, to the 
th; to the very habitation, familiarity, and, in 
me meaſure, the good offices, of their worſhip- 
s |. 

lam afraid, ſaid I, it was bringing them a good. 
eil nearer in effect, than they had any reaſon to 
lire to be brought. For fo ſtriking an object as 
e ſacred fire once placed before men's eyes, as a 
ect diſcerpſion from the celeſtial ; and ſo. commo- 
july withal for their religious applications; it was 
t to compliment the ſubſtitute, (what ſenſe and 
agination would very readily come into) with be- 
3 too faithful to the honours of its principals, ever 
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di vidi ſolem, quando ſplendebat, et lunam inceden- 
w clare, et ſeduxit ſeſe, [aliter] laetatum eſt, in abſcon- 
fo cor meum, et ofculatum eſt manum meam os meum, 
em hoc fuiſſet iniquitas judicata ; quia abnegaſſem Deum 
Eluper, Job, lib. x. etp. 3. 26, 27, 28, | 

+ Touroig ſup (Teig paivousvorc oupaviors Feorg) not TO Wup 
Me QUAGTTOMEV EV re Lepoig, OY WANSR GUTOIS OlOIQ- 
ein. Porph, de Abſt. lib. 2. p. 53. 
Nee claudicatio, ſays a learned writer, notat ignis 
| ebenem. As faithful as the analogy here may 
aught, the fact will not be diſputed, that, Niſi ligna 


Maier; . . A a : 
ids appoſueris, perbreyi tempore extinguitur. Voſſ. 
ns, etc, lib, 3. p · 659. 
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to think of intercepting them, however unꝑuarded in 
their paſſage 3 and thus, that uneaſy check upon al 
zealous devotion, a conſcious reſervation in the ex: 


erciſe of it, might ſoon be thrown of, as a reſtrain 


not more inconvenient, than really unneceſſary in the 
caſe : and the mind, with the eye, would be at th 


trouble of looking no farther, than to the immediate 


exhibition, and neareſt ſpecies. 
And if the ſubſtitute in this inſtance, reſume 


Hortenſius, did thus eaſily infinuate itſelf into the 


honours of its principals ; it had at leaſt their on 
example to plead in its excuſe 3 they having beſot, 


by a like artifice, diſpoſſeſſed of all religious regal 
and reverence the only juſt object of any: and, wn 


der colour of aſſiſting men to a readier contemplation 
and ſervice of their Maker, well nigh baniſhed hin 
from among them. For thus indeed ſtood tit 
matter with our Egyptian ſpeculatiſts ; that, fron 
the times we ate now ſpeaking of, being ever at wo 
to exhibit deity to the multitude in new forms of it 
effects, they by degrees quite confounded it with 
them. At leaſt to vulgar apprehenſion ; to which 
God, and nature, ſoon became the very {ant 
idea *; and the world, which ought only to bi 
been regarded, as the magnificent theatre of div 
perfections, was itſelf blaſphemouſly adored, 3s tl 
independent proprietor of them. The docttine 0 
viſible · apotheoſis being once believed in Egypt; ant 
all ſenſe and obſervation agreeing to direct het, fo 
the firſt examples in the kind, to the heavenly t, 


gions; the reſidence, it Was obvious to imagine, a! 


* They were in the error mentioned by Plutarch; 100 
did, J, xa! xaxoug xai Rirupay νννν-¶ ben TW . 
va ra n XPOXAG UPAYTINV, Kat (Tovdriov KAI A Nνο 7 
ri νννν iaTpove De Iſide, etc. p. 377. 
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he chief active powers of the ſyſtem ; the neceſſity 
of ſome convenient receptacle for the celeſtial influ- 
ences, and ſubject of their genial agency and opera- 
non; and the manifeſt accommodatien in nature of 
the earth for this purpoſe ;z in the progreſs of her 
levelling theology, ſoon drew down her attention, 
and her homage, to this great paſſive ſubſtance ; as 
to the next chief intereſt in the mundane oecono- 
my *. She accordingly conſidered the heavens, and 
Ihe earth, under the relative characters of male 
and female +. A relation, which her maſters of the 
mythologic proſopopza expreſſed, we may ſuppoſe, 
by giving them in marriage to each other: ſince 
from hence, it is highly probable, the Greek and 
and Roman theogoniſts learnt to do ſo, under the 
titles correſponding in their reſpective languages to 
their original Egyptian ones; of Orpayes and Ty, or 
Colus and Tellus; the parents of K opts, Saturn, or 
the whole regular oeconomy of the viſible world F. 
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Ex elementis ante alia, ut arbitrer, Tellus divinos 
oblinuit honores. Idque laxe ea voce accepta, ut ſignat 
bune globum terrae et aquae, qui opponitur coeleſti, hoc 
eſt acthereo et ae eo corpori Nec mirum, ſi ab acthe- 
rels corporibus prolapſi etiam ſint ad cultum telluris : 
Pando poſt coelos ea princeps eſt mundi pars. Etiam uti 
in coclis ſol et ſidera, continuo ſe ingerunt in ſenſus : ita 
in partibus mundi inferioribus primo oculis et corporis et 


wentis, telluris ſe bona offerebant. Vol. de op etc. 
lid, 2, Cap, 51. 


f Denique prope omnium ea eſt veterum opinio terram 
eſe antiquam matrem, quam coelo nuptam dixere, quia ut 
in rerum generatione coelum refert marem; fic in eadem 
[tellus eff-t alma mater. Voſſ. ub. ſup.— Principes Dei 
coelum et terra. Varro. , de L. L. 

t Saturnus quem Coelu' genit. Ennius. 1. Annal. 
1 Wins ipſ. cum tradatur ordo ee tempo- 
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The relation, ſaid I, ſeems in ſome meaſure t arly, 
have been approved by the ſacred Coſmogoniſt hin. of the 
ſelf; who in entering upon the important tranſaQing ura; 


of creation; or a univerſe riſing into being at the author! 
efficacious fiat of its Maker, gives us his firſt genen much 7 
picture of it, under the two comprehenſive diltindi borate 
ons, of heaven, and earth *. Does not this agree- bs di 
ment in the Jewiſh and Egyptian phyſiology of thi ton of 
matter, incline one to think, they were both denied w___ 
from one common ſtock of original tradition 1n the wy the 
point? though the latter had fraudulently ſunk one Bl BN | 
main article of the primitive account, in accommods- for oth 
tion, as you have obſerved, to popular prejudice; "5K 
or as finding it, perhaps, agrecable to the ſentiment my 
of a corrupt religious policy, to conceal one part df uh 
the truth, in order to a more convenient applicatiot "Up 
olf the other T7. 8 ® ; 
The obvious appearance of the thing itſelf, re Sou 
turned Hortenſius, may, I think, fully account for bbiea 
the diſtinction ſuppoſed, without any intimation from 3 
a tradition on its behalf, I am ſenſible, ſome more eg as 


recondite articles of the Egyptian phyſics, as partict: ent 


rum numeroſitate diſtinctus, luce patefactus. Macrob, ct, kflve 
lib. 1. cap. 22. | | 

Imo Deus die prima fec'ſſe dicitur coelum et terral) 
ut plane his debeatur principatus Coeli ac tertae 


nominibus etiam in ſacris literis rerum intelligitur un. * H 
verſitas. Voſſ de Orig. etc, lib. a. cap. 51. Gen. 1 
1 Grum 
+ © In the beginning God created the heaven, and de tun, 
« earth.” Gen. 1. 1. Tuey failed in con mon with 106 tentye 
carlier Grecian theolopers in a very important article, 0 perfect 
which Anaxagoras is ſaid to have been the firſt reſtoret dendj 
*Ourog dn wWpwros SinpIpare Toy wept ap xov No o 1 quippe 
phy H. Th; WAYTHY OUTIAS απιντνασvo, Ws 01 aps 12 aſciſſo 


. ib. 
Gννα XAL WEPE TOU KIVOUYTOS UTNV α,Euu. Euſeb. Prep: l 
10. cap. ult, 
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larly, their early acquaintance with the true ſyſtem 
of the world, could be no other than Tarprapa- 
rs; doctrines of inheritance ; whoſe age, and 
zuthorities were, it may be, equally obſcure, ' Inaſ- 
much as, the natural acumen in matters of more ela- 
borate phyſical reſearch, was by no means equal to 
the diſcovery of them. But for an accurate obſerva- 
tion of, and familiarity with, the more obvious phæ - 
nomena of nature, excluſively of any nice diſquiſition 
of the remoter cauſes of them ; the Egyptians were 
at all times exceedingly remarkable : as, probably, 
for other reaſons that might be mentioned; ſo eſpe- 
cally upon a religious account; both the theory and 
ſervices of their worſhip obliging them to a very re- 
palar diligence in this kind. We have already, Phi- 
kmon, continued he, attended them in the courſe of 
their phiſiological theology to the apotheoſis of the 
wo great inſtruments of all natural generation ; the 
operative influences of the heavens, and the paſive 
ſubjet of them, or groſs terreſtrial maſs. From 
whence, in their doctrine of honouring cauſes in their 
| effects, they were eaſily led to deify the iſſue of this 
Important congreſs ; Kays, Saturn, the To Tzy, or col- 
leive contents, and apparatus of the intire mundane 
machine ; as the next article of their increaſiog po- 
Itheiſm . But the object here, taken at large, 
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k — cum ſemina rerum omnium poſt coelum gignen= 
Gum de coelo fluerent ; et eleminta univerſa, quae 
mundo plenitudinem facerent, ex illis ſeminibus funde— 
eau; ubi mundus omnibus ſais partibus membriſque 
ertectus elt, certo jam tempore finis factus eſt proce- 
bend! de eoclo ſemina ad elementorum conceptionem 
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being of ſomewhat difficult comprehenſion, and'4 
conſideration of it in parts, not even confirming its 
general divinity, but even multiplying, as well a 
greatly aſſiſting the*particular offices of its worhiy ; 


it was ſoon-agreed, to branch it ont, for the come 


nience both of common conception and' addrefs, in- 
to the ſeveral more conſiderable diviſions, members, 
or conſtituent principles, of which it ſeemed to be 
compoſed, - And thus we come to thofe five primary 
articles of the intire natural compages, or ingredients 
of the univerfal compound; mentioned by Diodorus, 
as ſo many deities of Egypt; namely, ſpirit; or : 
ſoft, inviſibly active, and ſubtil flame, the ſuppoſed 
matter of the æther, or heavenly regions, and in- 
mediate inſtrument of particular animal, and intelli 
gent life, 
ſubſtance, or earth, Water, or humidity, And 
laſtly, the air, or atmoſphere *. Under each of 


turnum vocitarunt : Wa pt r (Inv, quod membrum 
virile declarat, veluti Sathunum. Macrob, Sat. lib. . 
cap. 8. To C Tov xoopov any. Diod, Sic, I 
1. p- IT. | 

* Ao Kat TO AH FAV (wma TYC roy OAWYV FUOEWS tr 1100 
xa A anupriteriar Tr Ot TouTwy A t TH ahi 
pnjueva, T TE WVEULAN, XL TO wöp, Kat TO Enpov, ET Ji 70 
Uy pov, Kat TO TEAEUTAIOV TO epadng' Touren 9 t . 
YOUTH, xo Wpooniopiay iν,ẽ. txarw Frivai xaTa T0 KEPT 
T0 ftv ouv aveuua Aa afoonſopiurat * ve. Diod, 
Sf. - ib.» Þ. tr. Khod; Chry ſippus mundum Deum 
dicet eſſe, ignem practerea, et aethera, aquam, terra 3 
aera; ſolem, lunam, ſidera, univerſitatemque rerum. Cie 
de Nat. Deor. lib. r. cap. 15. Davies. lt is in the 
conception here noted of the aethereal matter, that in the 


Greek mythology Jupiter is ſtiled, S avdpovre Fir 


I 


The father of gods and men; or in other words, the uni- 
verſally life-giving and informant principle, as well to the 
| ſeveral deified heroes of the firſt ages, as to all the ſubſe- 
quent generations of leſs diſtinguiſhed mankind. 
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1 which head - diviſions of nature, thus ſeparately, and 


at large, inveſted with a divine character, innumera- 
ble orders of inferior divinities by degrees ſprang 
up; as the ſeveral diſtinct properties, effects, and 
relative conſiderations of each came to be morg mi- 
nutely examined: to ſuch ſucceſſive inlargements of 
the ſyſtem of natural apotheoſis, as it would be quite 
endleſs to repreſent to you. | 

You need not, I interpoſed here, be at the trou- 
ble, Hortenſius, of treating this ſubje& any farther 
in detail, The foundation principles of error, and 


r 2 Wh falſe worſhip, once laid, as you have determined; 
fed the ſuperſtructure, I am ſenſible, might be increaſed. 


to any requiſite degree at pleaſure. The maſters of 
ſuch a theology could never want a pretence to in- 


religious politics, the quantity of natural ſuperſtition 
ſhould be thought proper to be augmented ; as Jong 
as there was any ſuch thing as fancy or invention 
ſubliſting in their order. A pregnant imagination 
might, in the way of thinking here ſuppoſed, deviſe 
s many different ſpecies of divinity, as there were 
of diſtinct beings ; or, 1 may add, as there could 
be conceived diſtinct powers or affeQions of thoſe be- 
ings, in the world. | | 


; Yeo! | ; | 
0. For a view of this ſcheme of multiplied and parti- 
Dio. culanzed apotheoſis literally made fact, returned he, 


** one need but run over the liſt of Grecian, and more 
[s 0 . 29 * : 
2 emphatically (till, of Roman deities. In the mean 


While, to return to our Fgyptian conſeſſed leaders in 


a the le kind; whilſt they were fo religiouſly attentive to 
und the whole conduct, and appearances of nature, as has 
e um 


* repreſented ; ſo obvious, as well as important a 


au may be ſure, eſcape their notice. They accords 
U 3 


6 ” 


large the ſubſtance of it; whenever, in the courſe of 


itinction in it, as that of good, and evil, could not, 
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ingly deiſied each branch of this diſtinction in their 


« C0 
two oppoſitely perſonated characters of Typhon and « Cf 
Ofiris *; the inflamer, and the black, or mudg « pr 
river F. Expreſling thus the general intereſts of mil. For | 
chief, and beneficence in nature, by a particular lv Phile 
cal exemplification in each kind in their own county: were 
The former character being, ** properly that of the threa 
„fun, conſidered as bringing on yearly the intenſ ceſhy 
„ ſummer heats in Egypt t; the latter of the Nils, of pe 
| | being 
| O yoap avy@ov ouds avewov, out Fararrav, oude org, bour 
| cc RX TI Uav bor n pv SN x & pIaprixoy E XE þOpioy, T0 which 
io Tvpovog tg. Plut de lſide et Ofir. p. 369. He is called | 
. alſo Tu, ſignifying, ſays the ſame author, 20 xars regul. 
Un, St uva gt uo XU xaTabixtoweyoy" and to expreſs his general not 01 
il character they conſecrate to him, Tov nwepwy Cour Tov apts diſtrei 
il; de g ovov, To de aſpiov IypiwdtraTH, xpoxodrinow, Kai THY gradu 
I! WoTaxwnv io. p. 371. ub. fub To Js xexoopruim "wm 
[31 x h nas oft Ho, we Ido KEV tpſov, eo dt nai | 550 
11 | A, x08 Noſov Ocipidos, (thoptvor xaos TIfeavTEs 0UK 81 celsfu 
| auedpravouer. Ubi ſup. p. 377. upon 
itt + Quemadmodum vero Nilus Hebraeis ob nigricantes Lal 
0 | aquas, et quia terram humectans eam reddat nigtam, tian el 
ls Siehor, five Sior, hoc eſt, Niger dictus eſt ; [Iſa 23. 7-3 they 1 
| | Jer. 11. v. 18] ita et Graecis eadem de causa vocatus el | 
1 Ned, Plutarcho, et Euſtathio, teſtibus Indeque et L# ng th 
Tf tinis veteribus appellatus eſt Melo, ut Feſtus, et Serv, 1 have 
q tradidere, Ex quibus etiam cognoſcere licet, cur Egypt name. 
Plutarcho teſte, Oſirin effingant nigrum, nempe nigun Thi 
Nili colorem attenderunt. Et quid fi dicamus, ipſun tenſius 
nomen Oſiris eſſe ex Schichor, ſive, ut mollius pronun- oy 
ciant, Sior? Nam Sior, trazectis literis, fit Ofir ; unde a 
terminatione addit Graecanica ac Romani, Oſiris. ly Thou 
ante in vocabulis Peag xa: *Hpre, oftendimus, Gentiles 1 
deorum nominibus iſtiuſmodi trajectione gaviſos; 8 E 
vulgata eorum retinerentur vocabula, haut aliud my Tuterpe 
tur, quam elementa. Voſſ. de Orig. et Prog. Idol. f 2 
2. cap. 74. 468 18 
| | | I was in this view that they repi« ſented * 1 1. 
i! ü Tov Tuo, XN OVwdn THY &. Flut. de! cultun 


p, 262. 
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« conſidered in his annual overflow there during the 
« chief part of the ſummer ſeaſon, as an eſpecial 
« proviſion in nature on its favour, on that regard,” 
For this was, I need not inform you, the fact here, 
Philemon 3 that at what time the ſolar influences 
were molt afflicting to the Egyptians, and ſeemed to 
threaten the intire deſolation of their country by ex- 
ceſhve and increafing drought ; the Nile, in a kind 
of patron character to a land he had himfelf given 
being to as ſuch, by repeated ſpoils from a neigh- 
org, bour diſtrict *, increaſed by their continual rains 
* which had for ſome weeks being falling in Ethiopia, 
alled | 338 
8. regularly deluded a great part of its ſurface : hereby 
10 not only abating in a very ſenſible manner the inſtant 
auth diſtreſs ; but likewiſe, by the ſame methods he had 
gradually accumulated, ſtill continuing to inrich the 
i Egyptian ſoil ; and preparing it for an eaſy and ſuc- 
ceſsful culture for the ſervice of the inſuing year, 
upon the receſs, or drying off of the flood. 
| always underſtood, ſaid I, Oſiris to be the Egyp- 
1900 W tian character of the ſun, in quality of his being, as 
* they repreſented him, many-eyed , or overlook- 
ing the whole extent of the univerfe. I am ſure, 


the 
nfe 
ile, 


N xa 
111.0801} 


cantes 


et Lav 

rio, ! have ſomewhere met with this account of the 
" m 1 , # 0 . 2 

"wy The other I have been giving you, replied Hors 
1 . pe a . . 

2 tenlius, is, 1 think, the truer; that it denotes, in 


" wth lic acceptation, the muddy river; or the Nile, 
jo boa gh, in compliment to this ſo friendly ſtream to 
ntiles ! | x | | 
be, ETixTyToc T6 Yn, xa: Jwpov Tov worauov. Herod, 
my Euterpe, cap. 5. Ka hoo yHp ru vuy Ovary AiſurTov 
gol. l | Mug oo N f, GA DaAxTTAY YElovevai. Diod. Sic, 
ld, 3. p. 144. x 
t Uozveg ha Ne, ſo Diodorus interprets the name, Mol- 
weullum, lib, x, bib. p. 11. 
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Egypt, the founder, as well as guardian, and an- of th 
nually improving power of the country; the Egyy- peral 
tians make uſe of this expreſſion to characterize the hate 
whole friendly intereſt in nature. As on the other erna 
hand, Typhon is for a direct contrary reaſon, entry 
made the general character of defect, diſorder, that 
and miſchief in the ſyſtem. In this way of thinking, . woon 
the ſun, in different views of his operation, either in on 
Egypt, or in nature, may, you will obſerve, be both Wi "© 
Typhon, and Oſiris. Typhon, as the cauſe of in oppoſ; 
tenſe ſcorching heat; Oſiris as the principle of kind- happe 
ly and genial warmth ; the inlivening, and fertilizing Wi of the 
power of the whole univerſe *. But as fear is eret id 7 
a more powerful motive to obſervation than love, he WW ©? ©! 
was, I believe, more generally regarded in the E. poſed 
gyptian worſhip under his Typhonic character. li- tends. 
aſmuch as we learn from Plutarch, they were uſed ; 

to repreſent mild, moderated, and generative [ight, 2 

or heat, as the more peculiar diſpenfation of the {0- 17 
ber and qualified lunar orb; as if it were neceſſary, * E 
ſhe ſhould firſt receive, and temper the ſun's beam, this diff 
before it could be communicated with any benefcent Wi de my 
effect to the earth +. Aprecably to which notion, Sap 
: | | 3 | Kevoy ( 

* Cum duo olim ſtatucrentur principia rerum #917" ay 
unum boni omnis, altetum omnis mali;  Egyptii in fol i 
ipſo u rumque ſpe ctarunt. Ac a bono quidem principio = 
efſe dixerunt vim beneficam, qua lunam illuminat, ac ws | 12 
talem animantibus inſinua calorem A walo autem het Moe, 
cipio eſſe crediderunt vim maleficam ; quando ſuo ſtrpes CD 
ardore exſiccat, animantibus etiam peſtilitatem, et e m © 
um nimio inive. a ſtu. Quatenu+ igitur itt bene Tous 

cus Oſi idem vocarunt ; et quatcnus idem foret wach Ine. 
cus, nomina unt cum Typhona. Voſſ. de Orig. lib 5 A 
oh 3 iT Tov NIA xorwuoy, Oc LY Tall 
e eee eee "at rg; ng the new 
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perations of kindlier warmth in nature, they cele- 


yernal ſeaſon, to the hopes of the year, calling it the 
entry of Oliris, or benign and generative virtue, into 
that luminary *. In this ſuppoſition, you ſee, the 
moon becomes Oſiris. As is ſometimes, with more 
particular diſtinction ſtill, the full · moon; or the 
more perfect exhibition of the lunar phaſis T. In 


th ; OY N 

5 oppolition to which, Typhon is either an eclipſe 
* happening at that inſtant ; or the ſucceeding ſtages 
is of the moon's wane F, Sometimes Ofiris is humidi- 


ty in general, conſidered as a neceſſary condition 
to animal or vegetative generation, and life; as op- 
poſed to which, Typhon is drought; or whatever 
tends to deſtroy, or diminiſh. from, the due propor- 
oled 


a raν,E,j˖j!U T&% PUOKEVH, XA TO TOAUV {por rug ne WAVFX- 


gbt, f 

gs Tariy vo pRoypeou Wort %,. Plut, de Iſide, p. 
3 367. ; | 
ary, * EuCaoi Ootpitog rig Thy (cam, Ubi ſup. It is in 
eam, this differenced character of the ſolar and lunar orbs, that 
cent dhe wythologiſts make Hercules, or brutal force, to have 


is reſidence in the one, and Mercury, or counſel, in the 
ober. Kar To K UN Tov Hpaxatx wuloxoſouct. evidpu- 
kivy (VaTeprroneiv, Th Je (eamvn Tov En Aoſou yap 
Whic tome N. wap (opins Ta T ANuung, Tx & ty naw 


tion, 


vrintty 
1 ſole 
peipio 
ac vi- 
prin⸗ 


36). 

5. 367 ; g 

7 Ee So tri tx T Ocipifog yeveolat Tereurnv Au- 
looo, t n AKN YIVETHE GANpoufpevy KATH Snaoc u 


ſtirpes 1 | : 
1 aeegnvog, J xt ͥoͤdeg Toy phαεαν,t Tour HpPITIOUVT HE. 
lk Ubi ſub, 


| Kay KATAXPHTELY TONAK XOU KH Ths GN Plut. de 
lde. p. 367. 3 

F In this way of thinking, Ofiris is ſaid to have reign- 
ed 28 years. And to have been torn by Typhon into 


Malef- 
üb . 


Ft 707 


j b. as parts; the number of days from the full- moon to 
97 ue new; or the time of che moon's wane. 


* 


of the more immediate agency of the moon in the o- 


brated an annual feſtival upon the opening of their 


Tſar vo Biæ g * pong Hp ü.. Plut. de Iſide, 
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| tion of genial and radical moiſture in nature &. Somes 

times Ofiris is the Nile conſidered as, by its yearly 
precipitations of an earthly ſediment collected in B. 
thiopia, having gained Egypt from the ſea; and 
Typhon is here the previous property of the ocen 
in theſe parts T. Sometimes Oſiris is the Nile, as i 
its yearly overflow inriching the land of Egypt, al 
Typhon the ſea, as abſorbing that river at ſevenl | 
mouths on the northern ſide of it 4. Sometimes i 

a more refined, and highly philoſophic ſenſe, Of 
is the whole active force of the univerſe, conſidered 
as having a prepollency of good in its effects; and 
Typhon the ſeveral partial and ſubordinate working 
of a malicious power in the ſyſtem $, In all which 


ſeveral 
five 1u 
thod 0 
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congre 
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* "Ot Js (opuripo: Twv e Oripiv atv arAGS KrnHony I 
U/poToiov apyny xai duvapuy, A ,,⏑⏑ YIvnorug, Na (mippharit 
ouriav voutovreg, Tupwyn It wav To aux prpon, ual a 
„ poder, na: Enpavrixov sx, Kat ToAtuuoy Th d yferm 
Piut. de Ifide, p- 364. This was the foundation of the 
mythology, that the Phallus of Ofiris was by Typion 
thrown into the Nile, and devoured the fiſh, The wen b the 
ing here being, doubtleſs, to expreſs the fertilizing quali = 
of water. | 85 | calle 

+ It is in this ſenſe, that, as Plutarch informs us, the Rtions 
Egyptians celebrated the victory of Orus over Typhon, 0 rifle 
the expulſion of the ſea from their country, by the annually thers t 
increaſing ſediment of the Nile. NN 

+ ON yop nv u AiſurTos, 0 Nexo eZewoog TW Tas 

| Aﬀtogoav avegnve To Y,, Kat averanp”at THIS cpo x 
Plut. de Iſide, p. 363. 

Hp AiſurTiongs Newov eiwvar Tov Ooipiv LTi (Cuvorre 75 W 
Tuęoꝰ It T Sanaooay, tig ty 0 Nele EuniA TOY apaniſeri 
xa: dixoraroai. Plut. de Iſide, p. 363, | EET 

§ Ac ex ecorum ſententii, [Z2yptio'um] in hac rene o ligni 
ab utroque principio miſtu à, praevalet facultas nor une, 
numinis: attamen non in tantum ut deterioris 2 
prorſus: quippe et vis iſta deterioris principil por * 
inhaeret corporibus, ſaltem illis ſub Juni conſtitutis? * 
inde eſt, quod meliori ſemper repugnet facultati. Vo 
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CONVERSATION THIRD. 239 
ſeveral views of Ofiris, Philemon, the particular paſ- 
five ſubject upon which he is, in the Egyptian me- 
thod of repreſentation, ſuppoſed to operate in accom- 
pliſhment of the effect aſcribed to him under each of 
mem; is called 1fis : as is the reſult of their mutual 
congreſs, Orus. Thus Iſis is ſometimes the moon, 
23 paſſive to the light of the ſun ; and Orus, the com- 
putation of time as effected by the revolutions of 
theſe orbs. Sometimes Iſis is the air, or earth, as 
paſive to the kindlier influences of the hea» 
ens in general; or at other times, to thoſe of the 
moon in particular; and the effect of theſe two 
powers, called Orus, is a general clemency of ſeaſon, 
and conſequent plenty of all vegetative productions. 
sometimes Iſis is in a diſtinguiſhed regard, the land 
of Egypt watered and inriched into an eſpecial local 
* fitfulneſs by the overflowing of the Nile. Some- 
erm WY tines ſhe is the intire paſſive nature of things in the 
f the WW ablirat; and Orus, the off ſpring of her communi- 
pron WW cation in this ſenſe with the univerſal active nature, 
wo | the ſame with the whole conſtitution of the 
; ſenlible world. Each of which different conſide- 
1s, the tions of theſe deified characters of active and 
107, or A aſlive power in the univerſe, and numberleſs o- 
novally wers that might be added to them *, are the 


Ja- MY | 
0 Orig. et Prog. lib. 1. cap. 5. In this view, the Egyptians 
uled to repreſent Typhon under the figure of a river horſe, 
a e 2 hawk and ſerpent fighting vpon his back. The 
aver tearing was, that the evil principle in nature, though con- 

| nually oppoſed, never gives way wholly to the good one, 
c reru To liynify, however, that in ſome inſtances he ſubmits for 
melio © nc, the people of Hermopolis had a feſtival to Iſis re- 
aboleti urning out of Phoenicia with the body of Oſiris, upon 
itn * occaſion hey figured Typhon as bound upon their 
G aiqu es. 


roll, l * Vid, Plut, de Iſide et Ofiride, Libellum paſſim. 
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foundation of diſtin ceremonies in the Egyptian 
religion. 

And now, Philemon, having, I think, taken a ge. 
neral view of the chief articles of the original idol. 
try of the Egyptians, the worſhip of nature; we ar 
next to inquire a little into the grounds of chin ſym: 
bol-ſcience 1n religion, by which they were led to 
repreſent theſe ſeveral natural divinities . we hare 
been ſpeaking of, under certain animal or artifici 
figures, conſecrated to this purpoſe. But as I would 
not tire your thoughts with too continued an attenti 
on to the ſame ſubject, and our morning, I beliete, 
is already pretty far ſpent ; we will reſerve this, if 
you pleaſe, together with the till farther and fiſh- 
ing improvement of their phyſical theology, by thc 
introduction of the human apotheoſis, or hero-wor- 
ſhip into it ; for another day's ſpeculation, 


The End of the Third Canverſation. 
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IN WHICH 


A farther Gentzxal Account is in- 
deavoured to be given of the Riſe and 
_ Conſtitution of Falſe T heory in Religion 
in the earlier Pagan World, 
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HE RE is not, I have often thought, Hy- 

daſpes, a more effectual preſervative agaioſt 
the pride of learning, than to reflect a little on the 
materials of which a great part of it conſiſts. What, 
for example, is the whole ſcience of more ancient 
hiſtory, even in the molt favourable view of it, but 
tracing back human nature to its (tate of infancy, and 
peateſt imperfedion? and converſing with it in 
lach low and childiſh particulars, as can alone receive 
«merit from being conſidered as the firſt weak eſſays 


ad the introduction to a better and more intereſting 
ſcene of affairs ? For thus it is, Hydaſpes, we mult 
ndoubredly bring ourſelves to conceive of primitive 
Utiquiry, or we ſhall never arrive at any uſeful ac- 
Muaintance with it. Modern notions are the ſame 
X 2 
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general ſacrifice of certainty to fiction, credibility to 
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abſurd comment upon the ſentiments and praQices of 
the firſt ages of mankind, that the correct judgments 
of our advanced life would be upon the raw appre- 
henſions of our childhood. And yet, ridiculous as 
ſuch a procedure may appear, it has the credit at 
leaſt of numbers on its party. For, whether it be, 


antiquity, really blinds their judgment of it ; or that 
we are all of us too much intereſted in the portraiture 
of our kind, not to preſer at all times a flattering, 


do are a llikenefs ; or whether, after all, the mere pre- 


judice of cuſtom, and difficulty there experimentally 
is in exchanging habits of manly, for thoſe of childiſh 
thinking, is itſelf a ſufficient ſolution of the point; 
the fat however is too notorious ; That in no ſubs 
« je& has truth ſuffered more by an over-fond mix: 
„ture of imbelliſhment, than in that of primitive 
« hiſtory.” Writers, the moſt cold and unenter- 
prizing in other matters, have here for the molt part 
aſſumed the ſprightlineſs of romance; and made a 


ornament. How much this complimenting antiquity 
into attainments it certainly had not, tends to pet- 
plex the diſcovery-of thoſe it really had, there necds 
but little reflection to conceive. Total darkneſs be- 
ing, 1 had almoſt ſaid, a ſafer guide, than a fall 
light, as the one at worſt but leaves us in ignorance, 
the other neceſſarily leads us into- error. A wide 
field, Hydaſpes, where is ſcarce any end of wander. 
ing! witneſs the numberleſs contradictory ſyſtems of 
Pagan ſuperſtition, that ſwell ſo many laboured vo- 
lumes in the learned world; of which it is hard to 
determine, whether they have more embarraſſed 
themſelves, each other, or the cauſe in general, 
Out of whoſe multiplied and various intricacies how! 
ever, I know of no clue which will fo commodioull 
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CONVERSATION FOURTH. 245 
lead our thoughts, as the application of that lower- 
ing regimen. above-mentioned. A remedy perhaps, 
like many others, therefore only ſo generally over- 
looked or neglected, becauſe it is indeed the moſt 
eaſy, natural, and obvious one, For, amidſt all the 
pains that have been taken to perplex this ſubject 
under colour of refining it, the native meanneſs of 
its original is yet too viſible to an unprejudiced eye, 
to ſuffer one to doubt its being indeed the pro- 
duct of ages, whoſe acquirements may better excite 
our compaſſion, than our envy. A point, Hydaſpes, 
you will, I dare fay, think ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, 
when you ſhall have peruſed the recital I am going 
to preſent you with, of the continuation of Hor- 
tenſius's diſcourſe to me of the genius and conſti- 


tution of falſe theory in e in the earlier Pa- 
jan world. 


FER TT 


Fad 


OU will ſuppoſe us met, Hydaſpes, and un- 
interrupted, as in my laſt report: when Hor- 
inder - vnſus, knowing the bias of my inclinations this way, 
ms of as voluntarily reſumed the ſubject of our inquiry. 

We had, ſaid he to me, I think, pretty well 
Pre through the heads of the natural theology of 
lie antients *. .; and, were next to examine a little 
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the exact chronologic periods of it. 
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into the grounds and condition of their ſymbolic, 1 
and heroic worſhip. But before we go any farther, are ſ 
Philemon, I have a previous point or two to mention tribut 
to you, which has ſince our laſt conference occaſion · the c. 
ally track me in my private thoughts upon this ſub- eautic 
ject. One is, to give you a Caution in regard to that 1 hays 
part of our inquiry which is paſt ; the other, to pro- | am 
poſe an amendment or alteration of method, which | words 
have recollected with myſelf to be neceſſary, in what order 
is yet to come, For the former, Philemon, be of on; 
- pleaſed then to obſerve, that, though under the heroic 
head of the phyſical or natural theology of ancient . 
paganiſm, I choſe, as well for clearneſs as diſpatch, WW 619 te 
to throw all the ſeveral more diſtinguiſhed articles of ſymbo 
it into one general view, as parts of an intire ſyſtem; WF -. 
yet it was by no means my intention to repreſent prepol] 
them to you as being all of equal, or nearly equa, WF would 
antiquity with one another ; or to have you imagine, der of 
that many of them were not even of a later date n ofs of 
hiſtory, than ſome. parts both of the ſymbolic ad Wc vn 
| heroic worſhip : however theſe, as you have hiſtoric 
heard, are ranked laſt in the general diviſion of mendat 
our ſubiett. 5 the riſe 
I am obliged to you, ſaid I, Hortenſius, for you" BY ſcence 
care to prevent miſtakes ; though I mult at the ſame f pe 5 
time think your caution here rather ſcrupulous, than ular, t 
neceſſary. Every one muſt be aware, that ſuch . mes f. 

| theology as you deſcribed could only be the work of dew of 
time, and ſucceſhve improvement. Common ſenle bare þ 
teaches one, that ſyſtems, as the proverb tells us of lead. 
cities, are not built in a day. All l underſtood Jar Tou: 
to mean was, that ſuch, as you repreſented it, W bel jud 
ſooner or later, the natural worſhip of paganiſm ud have 
your point being all along to mark out the * Our pref 
more diſtinguiſhed ſtages of its progreſs,” not to a lhoulg h 
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1 am glad, returned he, Philemon, to find you 
ue ſo fully poſſeſt of my meaning; which 1 muſt at- 
| tribute, however, more to your good judgment in 
the caſe, than to my own accuracy, But though my 
caution, as I perceive, was needleſs, the amendment 
| have to propoſe in our ſcheme of future inquiry is, 


. | am ſure, a very neceſſary one. Which, in few 
1 words, Philemon, is this: that, in reverſe of the 
at WY order hitherto aſſigned to the two remaining articles 


be of our refearch, we firſt take into conſideration the 
de heroic worſhip of the Egyptians, and then proceed to 
their ſymbolic. For this, upon better reflection, I 
find to be the real, hiſtoric order of them. Their 
ſymbols, as will appear in its place, upon the united 
evidence of fact and reaſon, owe the whole of their 
prepoſterous divinity to that of their heroes; nor 
would ever probably have been taken into the num- 
der of the gods, but upon the pre-eftabliſhed apothe- 
ols of certain deities of human kind. An hypothe- 
is, which, beſides the merit of being founded in 
hiſtoric truth, has moreover the additional recom- 
mendation of promiſing us a more natural account of 
the riſe and progreſs of the famed hieroglyphic- 
ſcience of Egypt in general, and of that very remark- 
able conſequence hereof, its brute-worſhip in parti- 
cular, than any of thoſe ſo differently refined hypo- 
thels in the point, which with an equally greater 
bew of ſubtilty, and leſs juſtneſs of information, 
4 been generally offered to the world in its 
„ | TIEN RT 
You are doubtleſs, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, the 
beſt judge of the propriety of your own method; 
nd have ſo much a more comprehenſive knowlege of 
ur preſent ſubje than 1 can pretend to, that 1 
bould haye no objection to hearing you in any way 
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you might chooſe, even though I could not enter in. 


baniſhing it in queſtions of more ancient hiſtory; 


— es nadie 
1 N * 


me more illuſtrious parts of nature, let us proceed in 
the hiſtory of Pagan apotheoſis to that of heroes, A 


'the character of an hero. , Hargly indeed ſhall we be 
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to the particular reaſons of it. But in the caſe now 
before us I can very evidently diſcern; thus much at 
leaſt, that one well atteſted fact in antiquity is worth 
a volume of plauſible conjectures about it, I an 
moreover in general, you know, no great loyer of 
refinement 3 and rather, it may be, too apt tg 
ſuſpect deluſion, where I meet with over · much ſub- 
tilty. But more eſpecially and intirely am I for 


where indeed it carries its confutation in its own 
face ; and has too ſtrong marks of time, and of ſuc 
ceſſive induſtry; as well as acquiſition, upon it, to 
be admitted with any tolerable grace and. proba | 
bility. | 8 ö 


From the worſhip then, reſumed Hortenſius, of 


title, Philemon, of which I am afraid, we muſt not 
a little humble the uſual loftineſs of our modern 
conceptions, or we ſhall greatly exceed the true au- 
tique ſtandard and quality of it. The very ſound of 
heroiſm ro moſt ears carries in it ſomething, great aud 
venerable; and, if it does not immediately burt) 
our thoughts into all the fond extravagancies of to- 
mance, at leaſt engages them in ſome: of the mote 
ſhining periods of hiſtory. The founders of im: 
proved policy; the great maſters of arts, or arms 
the triumphant invaders. of foreign liberties ; ot the 
more enviable guardians, or reſtorers of their om 
national ones; thefe are ſome of thoſe glittering 
images which, in our adyanced days generally ford 
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brought to enter into ſo diſparaging an idea of ly l 

yet antiquity aſſures us to have been the true —.— 
' . . ; 0 . . 0 4 

one: in which the occupation of an ordinary 
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bandman, thatcher, huntſman *, or mechanic of the 
moſt ſordid claſs; a mere common blackſmith, as 
Lucian has it, “ paſhng all his days amidſt | ſparks 
« and ſmoke T,“ was a ſufficient recommendation 
to heroiſm in his life-time, and to deification after- 
wards,” For this, Philemon, was the general prac- 
tice of the ruder and more barbarous ages; that, in 
the eagerneſs of a too forward gratitude to thoſe 
firſt benefactors to their kind, who had in any degree 
contributed to the better accommodation of life, 
they no ſooner ſaw them removed by death from the 
ſociety and commerce of men, but they exalted them 
10 that of the gods R. Nor was indeed the gradati- 


aon all unſutable to the genius of thofe times; 

bat having faſt worſhipped, as we have ſeen, their 
aura benefactors, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, in 
|” {I etitade for the ſeveral natural benefits derived to 
k them from their agency and influence, they ſhould 
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ment and quality of them. We who are full of 
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* 
next pay the ſame compliment to their civil ons; Bl perks 
who had, as it were, improved upon what the others bave 


had began; had carried their firſt beneficent deſign tions 
into ſtill farther execution; inlarged the ſphere of WO) aft 
human happineſs ; and inſtructed their contempors- i of u!: 
ries at once to multiply the comforts of life, aud matter 
guard againſt the inconveniencies inſeparable from a ing up 
merely natural ſtate of it. | | ent; 
- You are for making the moſt, 1 interpoſed, Hor ho h 
tenſius, of your heroes merits, 1 pereeive, and di merit 
playing them to the greateſt advantage. Though iſ "cs, 
after all, the temple of fame was, it ſhould ſeem, of very co 
much eaſier acceſs in ancient, than it is in modem WY "cd | 
times; the ſame humble attainments being then fuf- en it l 
ficient to raiſe a man to the highelt claſs of his ſe ore © 
cies, which now would ſcarce eſcape contempt, eres found it 
in the loweſt, | | ; WF iorentio 
. $0 much, returned he, Philemon, does a differ 
ence of circumſtances in things alter the real m- 
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modern 1deas, and elated with. the privileges of | 
more advantageous ſituation of life, equally diſtant 
ia age, and ſimplicity from the period we are ſpeak: 
ing of, are apt to undervalue theſe ruder beginning, 


and firſt efforts of human art and induſtry ; as be- ate, we 
ing ourſelves arrived at much ſuperior refinements i 0 us of 
the kind. But a merit they certainly had with thoſe ture, t 
who were maſters of nothing better; and ſuch at ke by th 
one, as, if it was greatly over-rated in the adorall 2s 
on of paſt times, would be full as much undervalued "Oy 
in the contempt of the preſent. And to ſay thi 0 oblig 
truth, Philemon, I know not, but the firl te E to a 
gained from abſolute ignorance and barbariſm 1s 1 3 
itſelf a point of higher importance to mankind thal * 5 


any of the ſubſequent ſtages of improvement. l . 
| | els belp 
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perhaps a ſtronger proof of genius and ſagacity to 
| have been the authors of the firſt coarſe accommoda- 
tions of life, than to have poliſhed and reſined them 
by after · thought and fkill into much higher degrees 
of uſefulneſs and elegancy. The one is intirely 
matter of original invention; the other only improy» 
vg upon notices already received in part from with- 
| out ; and profiting by the kill and capacity of thoſe 
who have lived before us. But whatever be the 


: merit of theſe firſt rude artiſts with regard to later 
ob times, they had, doubtleſs, as has been obſerved, a 
Y very conſiderable one in their own, Having indeed 


niſed life, if not to that perfection of accommodati- 
a. on it has ſince received, yet certainly to a much 
MI bk commodious and comfortable ſtate than they 
found it in; and this too at a time, when art and 
mention were talents equally uncommon and advan- 
tgeous. A ſenſe of which was then ſo ſtrong upon 1 
tbe minds of men, that apotheoſis after death was | 


mo- I 
11 of WY oght but a ſutable recompence to perſons of ſuch ii 
of t extraordinary eminence and uſefulneſs whilſt liviop, a | 


Cratitude for benefits received, Philemon, is a natu- | 11 
nl reſult of that inborn ſelf-love which is the great | 
ning principle of human action. And would ope- 
ne, we may eaſily imagine, with a force unknown ws 
w us of later days in thoſe ages of rude undiſguiſed | i 
nature, the ſimplicity of which could only be equal- "Mt 
kd by their extreme helpleſſneſs. Under ſuch cir- 
amliances, the ſlighteſt ſervices to the public would 
be received with all the rapture of the moſt impor- 
at obligation; and raiſe the reputation of their au- 
ax to an height ſomething more than mortal: as 
Weed they might well do, conſidering the low ſtan- 
Gard of ordinary attainments in the fame earlier 
Mes, For it is in this view 1 cannot, I muſt con- 
ib, belp looking upon the renowned labours of the 
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heroic ages, though generally repreſented to us by 


tion, which might even do honour to a much un 
advanecd and imbelliſhed period of affairs. Butty 
truth is, being complimented with divinity by th 
grateful weakneſs of their own times, they had bat 
the natural uncertainty of tradition, and the dif 
tion which molt people have to heighten what d 
do not underſtand, to exalt them into wonder, | 
had almoſt ſaid, worthy of divinity, in ſucceed 
ages. Whillt the few, who were wiſe enough tt 
Tee through the deluſion, were at the ſame tint 
crafty enough to Jet it paſs with the reſt of the 
world; till they had by degrees extracted a ſylin 


of refined and gainful politics, out of what ws 


at firſt mere artleſs admiration, and ignorant # 
mazement. 1 pore 

This is a much more rational account, ſaid | 
Hortenſius, 1 think, of the introduction of the hi- 
man apotheoſis, than theirs, who are for reſolving 
it into the immediate artifice of prieſts, or pol 


ticians. And indeed, beſides that the reaſon of 
the thing itſelf ſpeaks it to have been the creature of 
ignorance and barbariſm ; the other opinion ſeems 0 
me not very agreeable to matter of fact and hiſtory 
Every body knows, how very diſadyantageoully ibe 
divinity of Alexander and Cæſar ſtands differenced 
from that of the more ancient heroes of the fabulow 
ages, And yet ſurely the merits of theſe two tele · 
brated perſons were every way as equal to the dis 
| nity of the complete apotheoſis, as thoſe of any 0 
their predeceſſors in heroiſm can be pretended to be. 
Nor were, I think, the arts of prieſteraft and poli 
ever in a more improved itate than at the periods 
here meuuoned. What then is the natural conic! 
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Jon of this ſo remarkable an inferiority on their part, 
at plainly, I think, this? That the times of Alex- 
ander and Cæſar were too much inlightened to au- 
thoriſe it ane w, in its full latitude, ſo groſs an abſur- 
dity in their religion, as the worſhip of a fellow - erea · 
ture, I ſay to authoriſe it anew, Hortenſius. For, 
that they kept to a worſhip of the ſame kind deliver- 
ed down. to them from their anceſtors, was purely an 
accommodation to popular weakneſs and prejudices; 
ſtom a ſenſe of the hazard there is in undermining 
ſoundations long laid, and a fear of throwing the 
multitude out of all religion, by endeavouring to re- 
ſeue them from the reproach of an irrational one. 
But whilſt they durſt not ventu e to reform the popu- 
lar ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, they were ſcrupulous howe- 
ver of adding more articles of error to it. And though 
they were tender of diſgracing the divinity of their 
| old heroes, they were not, it ſhould ſeem, for mak- 


ing the ſame raſh and unwarrantable compliment to 
new ones. 


* With how little ſucceſs the affectation of Alexander 
to de eſteemed a God was attended, even in the height of 
bis fame and viQories, we have abundant evidence in anti- 
Qty. It ſtood him in the fatigue of a long and trouble- 
ſome journey, beſides the expence of ſeveral coſtly donati- 
ons to the temple, and prieſts of the Libyan Jupiter, to be 
nominally proclaimed for ſuch ; the ſerious belief of his 
Ginity was what he was by no means able to eſtabliſh — 
Igitur Alexander cupiens divinam originem acquirere, [ſays 
Juſtia] ſimul et matrem infamia 'liberare, per prae miſſos 
| ſubornat antiſtites, quid ſibi reſponderi velit. Ingredientem 
templum ſtatim .antiſtites, ut Hammonis filium ſalutant. 
Comitibus quoque ſuis reponſum, ut Alexandrum pro Deo, 
non pro rege, colerent. Juſtin. lib. xi. cap. 11. How 
lender a regard was paid to the mercenary, net to add 
(hat appears both from Dindorus's and Plutarch's account 
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Your obſervation, returned he, Philemon, is cer- 
Prieſts and politicians hare 


tainly a very juſt one. 
both of them real corruptions enough to anſwer for, 


of the matter] equivocal compliment of the oracle upon 


anſwer he had received from Philotas, upon firſt giving 
him notice of it Hic quum ſeripſiſſem ei, pro jure tam 
familiaris amicitiae, qualis ſors edita eſſet Jovis Hammonis 
oraculo, ſuſtinuit reſeribere mihi, ſe quidem gratulari quol 
in numerum deorum relatus eſſem; ceterum miſereri eorum 
quibus vivendum eſſet ſub eo, qui modum hominis excede- 
ret. Quint. Curt. lib. vi. 27. The ſame author in- 
forms us of the ſtinging reproach offered to Alexander, 
upon his affecting divine honours, by Hermolaus, in the 
following words Tu Macedonas voluiſti genua tibi 
ponere, venerarique te ut Deum. Tu Philippum patrem 
averſaris, et fi quis deorum ante Jovem haberetur, faſtid- 
res etiam Jovem. Miraris, ſi liberi homines ſuperbiam 
tuam ferre non poſſumus? Quint. Curt, lib. viii. cap. 26, 
They had ſtill leſs reaſon to indure the vanity of Alexan- 
der here, if they were aware, as Plutaich tells us ſome re- 
preſented the caſe, that the whole pretence upon- which he 
founded his title to adoration was a miſtaken pronunciation 


of the Greek language by the prieſt who preſided. at the} 


time of his Libyan expedition in the temple of Jupiter. — 
Ertide Jiegt adv Thy tpnpov nxtev £15 THY Tory, & Af wpopiing 
aurov 0 Apmuwvos aro Tov Frov xaipeav, ws aro Warpoy, Af 
cent 6 Je ern ro nrg curry en Srcmeptuſus Tw 700 
DATOG poviwv; Eupnuriv de To WpOpPnTOoU- KAAETAVTOS, (ov 
yp Eeiva WauaTEX Nvyrov aurw) kerabarruy tauviaurr 
A T X evo oe gaow, Toy peev Wpopnrny EXVIV Bei- 
AOpevou TpOTATaAY, METH Tivos pirogpooumngs, MN waldi, i 
TW TEAEUTAIQ roy oho oͤro BapCeapiowuou pos To (ua 
Fe Rt, xöG ere, Al crœidtog, avTi Tou u 70 0 tua 
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vet N, xxi Siodofinva Ao ſov, oog ad Avg aura TOY 
Jeov Tfooerorros Piut. in Alex. p 680. ed. Xyl. 
What the wiſer, and diſintereſted part of the Romans, 


thought of Cacſar's divinity, the following paſſages will 


Praegravant tamen caetera facts, 


Non 


ſufficiently inform us 
ut abuſus dominatione, et jure Cacſus exiſtimetur. 


this occaſion, appears from our heroe's own account of the 
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vithout being charged with imaginary ones. It is a 
great miſtake to think, that they firſt taught men ſu- 
perſtition, That would probably have been a ſtrain 
of art beyond the compaſs of their moſt refined and 
ſubtil politics. Nor was it any way to their purpoſe 
to attempt this, when they could carry their point 
fall as ſucceſsfully, and much more eaſily with man- 
kind, by dealing with them as already inſtructed to 
their hands, They indeed found them abundantly 
um ſelf tavght in the buſineſs of ſuperſtition. The ſeeds 
of religion were either by the hand of nature or tra- 1 
dition ſown thick in the breaſt of every man. And 
though for want ef proper care and culture they 


enim honores modo nimios recepit, ſed et ampliora huma— 
w faſtigio decerni ſibi paſſus eſi. Sedem auream in curil, 
et pro tribunali. Thenſam et Ferculum Circenſi  Pompi. 
Templa, gras, ſimulaera juxta deos, pulvimar, flaminem, 
Jupercos, appellotionem menſis e ſuo nomine. Surt, in 


Lan- 

ere Jul, Cueſ, cap. 956, — To the ſame purpoſe Florus —— 
h he Itaque non ingratis eivibus omnes honores unum in princi- 
ation zem congeſli, Cirea templa imagines, in theatro diſtincta 
u the RY ndiis corona, ſuggeſtus in curid, faſtigium in domo, men- 
— 5 in coelo— quae omnia velut infulae in deſlinatam 
opus dani vitimam congerebantur, Flor. lib. iv. cap. 2. 
—_ Cicero ſpeaks yet more plainly the ſenſe of his time as to 
- tis point——An me cenſetis, patres conſcripti, quod vos 
- (ov mii ſecuti eſtis, decreturum fuiſſe, ut parentalia cum ſup- 
91:70 WW Pliestionibus miſeerentur? Ut inexpiabiles religiones in 
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tempublicam inducerentur ? ut decernerentur ſupplicationes . 
Mortuo ? nihil dico cui. fuerit ille Lucius Brutus, etc. 
— Adduci tamen non poſſum, ut quenquam mortalium 
eonſungerem cum immortalium religione. Phil. i. 6. 
Ed. Graev. and elſewhere, ; Eſt ergo flamen, ut Jovi, 
ot Marti, ut Quirino, fie divo Julio M. Antonius? © 
Xyl —Quaeres placeatne mihi pulvinar eſſe, faſtigi 
omans, aminem? mihi vero nihil i 15 Phil 

: il iſtorum placet. Phil, 
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might not yield the good produce they were intend: 
ed to do, they would not however fail to ſpring up 


in fome wilder ſpecies of a leſs valuable fruitfulteſz; 


as was, it muſt be confeſſed, too generally the caſe; 
Now here properly came in the art and addreſs of 


the hierarch, and the ſtateſman. He was to fall in 


with the particular vogue and caſt of popular deluſion 
in this kind; to cheriſh the prevailing weakneſs of 
the multitude ; and by a dexterous conduct and ap- 
plication of public failings to-turn the bias of them to 


his own private ends and intereſts. And according: 


ly, as under the head of the natural theology we 
had occaſion, you may remember, to obſerve the 
courſe of ſuperſtition in that channel, advancing 
gradually from popular weakneſs into philoſophic 
ſyſtem; ſo here again we ſhall obſerve a parallel 
gradation in the progreſs of heroic-worſhip : in 
which, as will be ſhewn, what began in the ſimplice 
ty of a few artleſs funeral ceremonies, and more ob- 
vious tokens of coneern for the loſs of a late depart 
ed benefactor, was in a ſucceſſion of time and politic 
wrought up into all the gainful intricacies, and clz 
borated horrors, of a periodical,. and more ſolemnly 
religious, myſtery. And here, Philemon, we mij 
in paſting take notice of the very different turns of 
error in the ſame ſubject. By one ſet of men, 
whatever was amiſs in religious paganiſm, thee prieſt 
hood in theſe days is immediately charged vit 
being the authors of it, Whilſt by thoſe of another 


ſtamp the prieſthood is made to have no ſhare in 


theſe corruptions, but the whole blame 1s full as w 
juſtly placed to the account of philoſophy. And, 
for fear we ſhould be too free with reaſon in ſubjecs 
of religion, we are told, that from this ſole 72 
ple ſprang all the abſurdities of a religious kind g 
ever prevailed in antiquity, They had their birth 
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n the refinements of conceited rationaliſts; were the 


l 

4 prod..Ct of pretended ſpeculation and philoſophic in- 

9p quiries into the nature of things; and arofe from a 
7 


certain infidel humour, as prevalent in antient as mo- 


ied dein times, of oppoſing ſcience to faith, and reaſon- 
1 ing to tradition *. It was a great genius and aſtro- 
Gon nomer among the Egyptians, it is ſaid, “ thinking 
of « to ſpeculate, and happening to think wrong,” 
aps who firſt ſeduced his countrymen: into the infatuation 
\ to of Sabiſm. And in conſequence of his aſtronomic 
ng ſcier.ce taught them that worſhip upon principles of 
we art, which they were; I ſhould think, fully qualified 
the to learn, without his inſtructions, from the ſimplici- 
cing WY ty of rude nature F. And the ſame fruitful ſouree 
phie of error and miſbelief, purſued yet farther in after- 
alle ages, gave riſe, it is maintained, to all the ſubſe- 
in quent articles of their increaſing polytheiſm T. In 
lict- | | | | 
ob- * If we examine, we ſhall ſee, that from the beginning 
part» to the preſent times, it has always been a vain philoſopby, 
lities and an affeQation of ſcience falſely ſo called, that has cor- 
a | rupted religion. Shuck. Con. vol. I. p. 318. Compare 
. with this, Con, vol. II. p. 290, 291. They [men of the 
hiſt parts] fell into theſe errors, not by paying too great 
may a deference to tradition, and pretended revelation, but even 
ns of dy attempting to ſet up what they thought a reaſonable 
men, ſcheme of religion, diſtin from, or in oppoſition to, what 
rieſt- tradition had handed down to them. Shuck. Con. vol. 
with II. p. zog, See alſo p. 306. Their great and learned 
ther men erred not for want of free-thinking, ſach as they 
2 called ſo; but their opinions were in direct oppoſition to 
* 0 the true revelations which had been made to the world, 
8 Un- and might be called the deiſm of thoſe ages. Shuck. vol. 
And, I. p. 460, FO 5 
bjecs = Shuck. Con. vol. I. p. 318. | 
"rincy ones. ee Shuck, Con, vol. II. p. 278.9, and following 
d that | | 
birth 1 3 
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CE 
order to make out which hypotheſis, Philemon, WM more | 
ſyltems of philoſophic refinement even of the loweſt ruption 
date in Pagan antiquity ſhall be made the ground- want e 
work of idolatries of the higheſt, Salvos and apolo- ings. 
gies for eſtabliſhed errors ſhall be confidered as the If a 
original cauſes and reaſons of their eſtabliſhment, popular 
Palliating and accommodation be ſtrained into proofs the co 
of ſtrict philoſophic ſentiment, Tolerating interpreted has be: 
to mean the ſame thing with inſtituting, Till, as if religo 
there was nothing of policy in the cafe, but all was WW ing ch: 
genuine miſtake and deluſion, it ſhall at laſt be ab day, ir 
ſerted, „that there never was any thing ſo extrarsz- in ſupe 
« gant or ridiculous in religion, but men of the fir the pre 
„parts, and eminent for their natural ſtrength of ones? 
* underſtanding, when left wholly to themſelves, ed to x 
« have been deceived to imbrace and defend it“. evident 
Such merely ſplendid weakneſs, it ſeems, was the ment ti 
molt improved ſtate of natural reaſon, unaſhited by their p 

the additional guidance of revelation. And fo un- rally, 
candid a cenſurer was the great apoſtle of theſe Gen doubt 
tiles, when he reproaches them with a criminal ne- the nat 
glect, or ſuppreſſion of that which was, in this ac- been al 
count, not to be known by them of God, previoully WW riouſly 
to any ſupernatural diſcovery of him . But in theiflie 
truth, Philemon, and ſyſtems apart, neither prieſts, concert 
I believe, nor philoſophers, were properly the au- not ſe 
thors of the Pagan ſuperſtitions. They were the ſometir 
genuine offspring of popular rudeneſs and 1gnorance. ere: y 1 
And if philoſophy did not do all it might have done petent] 
towards giving men juſter apprehenſions of things, it found | 
was, becauſe it either wanted courage to oppoſe the differer 
cheat, or was often adminiſtered by hands too deeply eltzbliſ 
intere{ted in it; and affords us, I am afraid, a much being 

| „ | . ing, th 

* See Shuck. Con. vol. II, from p. 278, to 307. deed 


+ See Rom, i. v. 19. 
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more. juſtifiable preſumption of cowardice, or cor- 
ruption in the hearts of its profeſſors, than of any 
want of competent imformation in their underſtand» 
ag. | 

If accommodations, I interrupted, Hortenſius, to 
popular prejudices are any proofs of 'being oneſelf in 
the common deluſion, even the light of revelation 
has been of no very eminent advantage in point: of 


ing chriſtian world. For are not chriſtians at this 


fs day, in a certain communiop I could name, tolerated 
2 · in ſuperſtitions, which might have almoſt conteſted 
ri the pre-eminence of abſurdity with the g roſſeſt Pagan 


of ones? io ſay here that many things are not ſuffer- 
es, ed to paſs with the multitude, of which the learned 
df evidently perceive the ridicule, is making a compli- 
the ment to their ſmcerity, at a much greater diſgrace to 
by their penetration, than they themſelves would gene- 
un- rally, believe, be thankful for. And thus without 
en- doubt ſtood the fact in philoſophie antiquity. For 
ne- the nature of mankind, and reaſons of policy, have 
ac- been always, I ſuppoſe, pretty nearly the ſame. Se- 
ally nouſly a man muſt read the writings of the ancient 
in theiſtie philoſophers (and ſuch only can this q eſtion 
(ts, concern) with a very perverſe comment, who does 
au- not ſee, that they knew much better, than they 
the ſometimes found it prudent to teach ; and were 
nce, ere way qualified to have given the world a com- 
lone petently rational theory of religion, if they had not 
„ N found them already in a traditionary one of a very 


eiferent genius; and from the danger of unſettling 
libliſhments, and letting in light upon weak eyes, 


ng, than the reforming fide in this affair. And in- 


religious inſtruction to a great part of the moſt know- 


* 
* 
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being led to turn their thoughts rather to the palliat- 


ted were not the molt undoubted patrons of reyela- 
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CC 
tion ſo fond of this hypotheſis, Hortenſius, oh | perior 
would wonder what poſhble advantage to their cauſ this, 
they could propoſe from it. To me it ſeems to he paſs. 
not moi e undermining the principles and foundationd of phi 
natural religion, than it is thereby taking away the to (ati 
only ſure teſt and criterion of the merit of revealed, pious 
For if men have no previous natural notices of a { of the 
preme Being by which to judge of what may, or may i cuartc 
not, be ſuppoſed to come from him in a way of mor in it at 
extraordinary communication, the credit of all pte. Wi tile ine 

| tended revelations is manifeſtly put upon the fanc WW bly for 
footing. Every thing is to be received as a reve- WW ty for! 
lation, which a confident enthuſiaſt or impoſture WW latclt | 
may call ſuch : or rather the very ſappoſition it WM diſcipl 
ſelf of any ſuch thing is rendered abſurd and r- WW origin 
diculous. 5 WY politic: 
It would carry us, returned he, too much out of but ha 
our way at preſent, Philemon, to enter into a more and m. 
particular cenſure of this hypotheſis. Its aim doubt- WW futatio 
leſs is to inhance the value of revelation, by evinc- WW molt tl 
ing the abſolute neceſſity of it. But, beſides that BW #ppear: 
men ſhould be cautious how they compliment revel . kind, | 
tion into this ſuppoſed neceſſity at the expence of is the co 
own proper evidences ;' the term neceſſity here 1 det to 
I think, too ſtrong an one. Expedieney is all th their h. 
is wanted in the caſe, and all that either reaſon, 0 the en 
indeed fact, ſeem to jultify the affertion of. Fo ; 
look into the ſubje& matter of the revelation co Wy , 5 
tended for, and you will find, that the greateſt pat 3 
of what are properly new diſcoveries in it are ratber . Joris fi 
| inforcements of natural religion, than additions to WW bi. 7 
For the reſt, it teaches little more than what had 2 ] 
been taught before, But then it has the advantie* 4 = ; 
of teaching it with an authority peculiar to itſelf Wh” 
and in a manner ſo much more ſuitable to the ends dollis en 


1 bd * 5 i 9 U- 
popular improyement, as to give it an undiſput:d 
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periority to every human method of inſtruction. But 
this, as I ſaid, is a matter beyond our preſent com- 
paſs, Nor need we indeed entertain fo raiſed an idea 
of philoſophic antiquity, as 1s here contended for, 
ſatisfy ourſelves, that the particular error in reli- 
pious pagamiſm we are now conſidering, the worſhip 
of the antient heroes, was not inſtituted from that 
quarter. It had in truth ſo very little of philoſophy 
in it at its firſt appearance in the world;-that-the ſub- 
tie induſtry of mythologiſts, exerciſing itſelf proba» 
bly for ages together to this end, could with difficul- 
ty form it to a phil ſophic art and aſpect. even in its 
lateſt periods. No, Philemon; the workings of un- 
diſciplined nature are a much better account of the 
origin of hero worſhip, than any ſtratagems-of art or 
politics, Philoſophy of the humbleſt kind could not 
but have remonſtrated to ſuch a palpable abſurdity; 
and muſt have been too ſenſibly ſtruck with its con- 
futation, to have projected its eſtabliſhment, The 
moſt that policy could accompliſh in the caſe was, as 
appears from the hiſtory of later deifications of this 
kind, to extort a formal teſtimony of apotheoſis from 
the conſtrained and flattering voices of the people, 
not to procure a real and affe ctionate adoration from 
their hearts *, And to compliment its heroes into 
the empty title of divinity, without obtaining for 


* Jamque omnibus praeparatis, vatus [Alexander] quod 
dim pravi mente conceperat, tune eſſe maturum, quo- 
nam modo coeleſtes honores uſurparet coepit agitare. 
Joris flium non tantum dici ſe, ſed etiam credi vole- 
bu. Tanquam perinde animis imperare poſſet, ac lin 
bus. Itaque more Perſarum Macedonas venerabundos 
plum falttare proſternentes humi corpora” juſſit. Non 
Geerat talia concupiſtenti- pernicioſa adulatio, perpetuum 
mum regum, quorum opes ſaepius affentatio quam 
boltis evertit. Quint. Curt. lib. VIII, cap. 11: 
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tion ſo fond of this hypotheſis, Hortenſius, on perior 
would wonder what poſhble advantage to their ca Wl this, 
they could propoſe from it. To me it ſeems to be paſs. 
not moie undermining the principles and foundation ot phi 
natural religion, than it is thereby taking away the WM to (ati: 
only ſure teſt and criterion of the merit of revealed, i vious 
For if men have no previous natural notices of a f- i cf the 
preme Being by which to judge of what may, or ma Wi quartc 
not, be ſuppoſed to come from him in a way of mor in it at 
extraordinary communication, the credit of all pres tile inc 
tended revelations is manifeſtly put upon the fanc WA bly for 

- footing. Every thing is to be received as a rene ty for 
lation, which a confident enthufialt or impoſture . lateſt p 
may call ſuch: or rather the very ſappoſition i- diſcipli 
ſelf of any ſuch thing is rendered abſurd and r- origin 
diculous. politics 
It would carry us, returned he, too much out of WW but hat 
our way at preſent, Philemon, to enter into a more BW and m. 
particular cenſure of this bypotheſis. Its aim doubt: futatio 
leſs is to inhance the value of revelation, by evine- . molt th 
ing the abſolute neceſſity of it. But, beſides ta *Ppears 
men ſhould be cautions how they compliment revel . lind. 
tion into this ſuppoſed neceſſity at the expence of 0 the co1 
own proper evidences ; the term neceſſity here * det to 
1 think, too ſtrong an one, Expediency is all tha i their h 
is wanted in the caſe, and all that either reaſon, o the cn: 
indeed fact, ſeem to juſtify the aſſertion of, Fo ; 
look into the ſubje& matter of the revelation col Was 
tended for, and you will find, that the greateſt pat bi: 
of what are properly new diſcoveries in it are rather Joris 61 
inforcements of natural religion, than additions to lt 11 
For the reſt, it teaches little more than what hu 10 
been taught before. But then it has the advaniey* ; = . 
of teaching it with an authority peculiar to lt mm 
and in a manner ſo much more ſuitable to the ends boltis el 
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popular improyement, as to give it an undiſputed i 
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periority to every human method of inſtruction. But 


this, as I ſaid, is a matter, beyond our preſent com- 
paſs. Nor need we indeed entertain fo raiſed an idea 
of philoſophic antiquity, as is here contended for, 
to ſatisfy ourſelves, that the particular error in reli- 


| gious paganiſm we are now conſidering, the worſhip 


of the antient heroes, was not inſtituted from that 
quarter, It had in truth fo very little of philoſophy 
in it at its firſt. appearance in the world, that the ſub- 
tie induſtry of my thologiſts, exerciſing itſelf proba- 
bly for ages together to this end, could with difficul- 
ty form it to a phil ſophic art and aſpe&t. even in its 
lateſt periods. No, Philemon; the workings of un- 
diſciplined nature are a much better account of the 
origin of hero worſhip, than any ſtratagems of art or 


| politics, Philoſophy of the humbleſt kind could not 
bot have remonſtrated to ſuch a palpable abſurdity; 


and muſt have been too ſenſibly ſtruck with its con- 
furation, to have projected its eſtabliſhment, The 
moſt that policy could accompliſh in the caſe was, as 
appears from the hiſtory of later deifications of this 
kind, to extort a formal teſtimony of apotheoſis from 
the conſtrained and flattering voices of the people, 


dot to procure a real and affettionate adoration from 


thetr hearts *, And to compliment its heroes into 
the empty title of divinity, without obtaining for 


* Jamque omnibus praeparatis, vatus Alexander] quod 
dim pravrà mente conceperat, tune eſſe maturum, quo- 


nam modo coeleſtes honores uſurparet coepit agitare. 


Jovis filium non tantum dici ſe, ſed etiam credi vole- 
Tanquam perinde animis imperare poſſet, ac lim 
Itaque more Perſarum Macedonas venerabundos 
plan ſalütare proſternentes humi corpora: juſſit. Non 
leerat talia concupiſtenti- pernicioſa adulatio, perpetuum 


gum, quorum opes ſaepius affentatio quam 
bollis evertit. 


dat, 
ours, 


malum re 


Quint. Curt. lib. VIII. cap. 17; 
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them either the hearty perſuaſion, or the more ib. emed | 
ſtantial honours of it. Theſe had beerr long appro- the cou 
priated to thoſe heroes of remoter antiquity, who ter | 
lived in happier times for any advancement of im Vor car 
nature . For that their advancement was indeed pothelis 
the immediate recompence after death of their wel. e £2 
: theolog 
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tined labours and ſervices to their contemporaries in 
the courſe of their lives is with me, I muſt confeſs, a 
matter beyond all reaſonable doubt or contradiQtion, 
Nor can I ever bring myſelf to ſubſcribe to their hy- 
potheſis, who contend, that the firſt hero gods of 
the Egyptians, (the great leaders, you know, in 
theologic paganiſm) were not deified upon their de- 
caſe by the warm gratitude of their ſurviving coun- 
uymen; but by the artifice of intriguing ſtateſmen 
many centuries afterwards *. | 
This is ſurely, ſaid I, a very unnatural way of 
thinking, to place the recompence of their benefacti- 
ons in an age ſo much below the date of them. 
When the very memory of what they had performed 
mult have been in a great meaſure extinguiſhed, or 
retained only in ſuch a confuſed and general way, 
4 to be but a weak foundation for that perſonal re- 
*. gard and gratitude, without which, politicians would 
„ (arce have been able to have procured: them ſuch 
uns Wh marks of honour and diſtinction. Beſides that, 
del, bad their particular ſervices been ever ſo well remem- 
' 19 bered, ſtill it ſhould be conſidered, that life had 
7 now been long improving ; and the ſuperior {kill 
nd reſinements of ſucceeding ages mult have in a 


ure Neat degree eclipſed the merit of their weaker obli- 


27% vations, 


Ms | : g | 
wh To what different concluſions, I cannot help re- 


1 Mixing here, returned Hortenſius, will the very 
\ & lame principles lead men, according to the different 


le of eus they have in applying them ? Time, Philemon, 
0 de- | 5 

n 25 A 

Ul Io 


pan 


* In time they (the Egyptians] looked over the cata- 
due of their anceſto.s,, and appointed a worſhip for ſuch 
® had been more eminently famous in their gencrations, 
ck, Con. vol. I. p. 336. The ſame thought-is pur- 


A and explained more at large in vol. II. from p. 281, 
292. 


Th as 


ub. 
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1 


which you eſteem ſo much an enemy to our hens A 
glory, is in- the conſtruction of this hypotheſis mats mam 
to have beer the chief friend to it. And inſtead i 1i6ic 
. eaſing, as you ſeem to apprehend, their memoy, 
becomes the immediate inſtrument of their apotheo re 
For whilſt indeed it preſerved but little of their m r 
character, it infinitely over-paid their loſs in the 4, CU 
perior advantages it gave them of an imaginary reps <A 
tation. Improving the want of authentic records * 8 
real benefactions into a pompous regiſter of fabubu i tends 
ones; and raifing at once the eredit of their ſervica i hore, 
from fact to fiction, and of themſelves from earth u ons 
heaven *. For thus only, we are told, could they their 
ever have arrived at this advancement, ** The fane eh 


of deceaſed perſons” being, it ſeems, a plant vB ; 
ſuch ſlow improvement, that it “ muſt have ages Y C 
« grow up to heaven: and divine honours being not Wi ©'*** 


« with any tolerable decency to be given to then, - - 
« but by a late poſterity .“ 11 
| 1 05 to certa 
* See Shuck. Con. vol. II, p. 286. had bee 
+ See as before, p. 2879. The learned writer vpe this, it 
this occaſion ſupports bis hypotheſis, by the teſtimony a opinion: 
Plu;arch in the ſeveral caſes, as above repreſented, of Le- own ed 
miramis, Seſoſtris, Cyrus, and Alexander. Upon which ſelf mi 
he obſerves, * that whenever any of theſe perſons aff:0c0 e 7070 » 
* divinity, they ſunk inſtead of raiſing their ebaracter d a Zi 
„it; their ſtory was too modern to permit them to be Up 
„gods. It had not enough of extravagancy and ie 8 
mance-in it to raiſe them to the dignity of the apotheols hy 
a fabulous fame being ſuppoſed here a neceſſary conditio0 Wha 
to a divine one. And accordingly Plutarch is introduce "Ig 
contending that the ſeveral hero gods of the Egypt ae 
were genii, and not men, as conceiving them to haue been # 1 
of a power and nature more than mortal. Bi NT 0Vv * betwe ” 
Ta Weps Toy Tupwva, xa: Oripiv, xas Tow, ic ro hp 
punt t eval vouiCovrTec, Aux. 4 ner, aN Aal de Ha 


| ' is after 
AKN fivai youitovres: Concerning whom it is 3 


| 
wards obſer ved, that thcy were eſteemed to be, fal 
* 
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many people a much more diſpatchful method of con- 
viction, than a dry piece of reaſoning, And yet, 


nortpobg avIpurav, To Jt Otto oux epuyts oude axparov 


m e f MET ACONRLG ? , TOUS fetv feRNNOV, TOUG ' | 
l enrrapariiive Plut. de Iſide et Ofiride, p. 360. 
But whoever takes in the context in this place, and at- 


wons or middle natures of the Egyptian heroes was not 
their being repreſented to have acted above the ordinary 
powers of men, but below all rational conceptions of gods. 
— Et rubra Weps rug KA ον,ly e Kat nphoaprov quotugs 
DN % Aανσ⁰ Hi To Otiov, ws c D Wpaxbivra 
war (vureoovrae SoZatouo: nat Meyourt, arnorlvoat Its xα 
ppc Jr T0 (Town, x Aio xvaov. Plut. ubi ſup. p · 
358. This was the difficulty on one ſide of the queſtion. 


the Meſſenian, and reduce the whole ſyſtem of hero-gods 
to certain raere common men of the firſt ages, after they 
had been Jong in poſſeſſion of a much higher character; 
this, it was thought, was making too free with eſtabliſhed 
opinions, and, as moſt men were apt to confound their 
own educational prejudices about religion with religion it- 
ſelf, might be opening a door to atheiſm-------Oxvo Jt pn 
Toro 1 rd XKIVNTA Xivery, Xo FOXEWELY OU TW XPpOVO D RX, 
ara TIA JV, A, WOAAore It avIooruy tfveo νj,ẽ˖mj- te. 


r upon 
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of 3 
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and ora Tov ig ovpavou ag agptptiv ext yuv OVOara Tn 


\cheos, ra, ts TU nas ano TV OMyou Seiv dmaciv th WpwrNg 
.ondition Vite tg EUA, νπ ανν KO AVAAUELV, MEYCAGKS MEV TA - 
troduced Wo to ANAG Xvoi/evrac, nai ttavypuritovrae TH NH 


The medium therefore approved by our philoſopher upon 
this occaſion was, as we ſay, that of conſidering the ſeve- 
nl divinities of the heroic claſs as ſo many middle natures 
between gods and men. Bt NT ow XTA' See Plu- 
larch de Iſide, ete. p. 359, 360. The embaraſs which 


the wi ; | 
e Wiſer antients were under as to this matter is thus ex- 
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gy ptians 


aye been 
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is after 
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A fimile, ſaid I, Hortenſius, is, you know, with 


N vrac, R N KEE uxns quotos xat G rt αν 
(o goTas, ndovny eK Kart Wovey, Kai one rant 


tends to the full ſcope and purpoſe of Plutarch's reaſoning 
| here, will find, that the true motive to his making de- 


And on the other, to go into the ſcheme of Euhemerus 


* 
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methinks, to purſue a little the compariſon before u, 
could we but happily find out a proper ſoil and ſe: 
ſon for the purpoſe, the plant we are ſpeaking of 
might have a much quicker growth than is here ſu. 
poled. For, may. we not conſider fame in the in 
telligent world as in ſome reſpects of the nature of 
what are called annuals in the vegetable ? it is not 
perhaps a common cultivation that will produce it 
Happier ſeaſons, a more improved recepticle, aud 
much additional power of ſunſhine are neceſſary to is 
ſucceſsful propagation. But under theſe advantages 
it is much ſooner raiſed to its perfection than man 
a plant of an humbler ſpecies. And thus, — 
us, with your leave, I would anſwer, as I think i 
the more ſuitable way, one ſimile with another. For 
the molt ſerious part of the argument, the greater 
decency here aſcribed to a late deiſication; that, | 
mult own, ſeems to me to lie wholly on the fide of 
an early one. For ſurely they who lived under tht 
actual ſenſe and feeling of our heroes benefaQions had 
a much better apology to offer for the worſlip of 
them, than ſuch as were ſituated in life equally be 
low the reach, and the memory, of the firſt heroic 
labours. And who therefore to the guilt of autho: 
riſing, as is here ſuppoſed, the practice of the human 
apotheoſis, muſt have added the aggravation of 
truſting altogether to fabulous tradition, and tbe 
doubtful reports of common fame, for the very tes. 
ſons of it. 


cellently repreſented by our author in the ſequel of t 
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, we will then proceed, reſumed Hortenſius, upon 


t this point as ſufficiently confirmed to us both from 


of reaſon and hiſtory 3 that the proper inſtitution of he- 
þþ roic-worſhip was the work of remoter antiquity, 
qy For the particular modification, and conduct of this 
of kind of worſhip, we mult have recourſe to the E- 
10t pyptian formularies. Hiſtorians are, I think, uni · 


« of mankind who were known to have been ac- 
4 quainted both with the names and hiſtories of the 
chief hero-gods of paganiſm &. As indeed they 


1 might very naturally be, eonſideripg that the original 
falt. ſubjects of them were themſelves Egyptians; had been 
k 18 | 


cities to which they had given both bein g and names, 
leſt many ftanding monuments of their once more 
immediate power and preſence in this country T. In 
eonſequence of which ſo near and national a relation 


tel 
at, | 


le of 


r the WW to divinity, the Egyptians are ſaid to have been the 
s had BY original authors of a public divine worſhip : to have 
ip of Wi mltitured from the earlieſt memory amongſt themſelves 
y be. be prattice of ſtated meetings, proceſſions, and ſo- 
heroic I lewaities of a religious kind; and to have given the 
utho- A temple of ſuch periodical obſervarices, and more 
auman 


pompous and ſplendid fuperſtitions, to moſt other 


on of 

id the H Thpwroy Kev av aAvIporuv, Tov ,, idpev, Atyurrior 

y 11 hb Fey Tt wre Xa foruv'------Tlpwror It AN ovounra. 

| Had ay, KR: Noyoug ipouvg exttav* Lucian de Syr. Ded, 
4 1057. ZE xcdov Je nat travra Ta ov ct r Foy es 
V% ehnavude eg Thy EXJAdα. Herod. lib. 2. cap. 50. 
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J perſonally refident in Egypt ; and, in the ſeveral 
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parts of the Pagan world“. To them therefore 
let us here apply ourſelves, Philemon; and from: 
careful attention to what they are reported to hare 
practiſed in the worſhip of their two principal heros 
deities, Oſiris, and Iſis, form a kind of theory, or 
general idea in our minds of the quality of her- 
worſhip at large. For which antiquity gives us,! 
may obſerve, a ſufficient warrant, when it inform 
us, as its own judgment in the caſe, that ſome of 


the moſt celebrated inſtanees of heroic ſuperſtition in 


different ages, and countries, were but the adopted 
rites of the two divinities juſt mentioned + : an eri. 
dence this, in the loweſt conſtitution of it, that they 
were at leaſt the ſame in kind, if not ſtrictly ſuch i 
{ub{lance. All of them, (what, I believe, we might 
venture to aſſert of every inſtance of heroic-worltiy 
without reſerve) founded in the ſame general reaſons 
and principles, and partaking upon the whole of one 
common purpoſe, deſign, and ſentiment, The cha- 
rater which antiquity has preſerved to us of the 
Egyptian Ofiris and Iſis is, that they were a der 
early king and queen of Egypt, whoſe reign wal 
one continued ſeries of public benefactions and 
ſervices both to their kingdom, and neighbour 


9 Havnyvęleg Je apa nat WOunag xa wporayoſas april 
ay SpwTAV AtiyuTTWw: EIT! 6. N O , N c p TouTal 
Ee eget mac q Herod. lib. 2. cap. 42. Tir 
kev Gv avIporav, Twv fur id, Ayu Tie MEYOUTAL 16 
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Lucian de Syr. Dei, p. 1057. 
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Syr. Dea, p. 1058. 
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re bod *. Or, what is probably the more literal truth 
| of their caſe, they were two very active, benevolent, 
ie and public-ſpirired perſons at the head of a colony in 
„ gypt, at the time of its firſt peopling; who taught 
ot many uſeful inventions and accommodations of life, 
'0 WW 5 well to thoſe who were immediate ſharers with 
| them in the occupation of their new territory, as to 
m (ch of the neighbouring Clans, and alike recent ſet- 
of tlements round about them, as either wanted, or 
n would partake of their aſſiſtance. I pretend not to 
Kel adjuſt the preciſe chronology of our Egyptian heroes, 
e Philemon/; or to enter into the queſtion, the intrica- 


hey Wi cies of which Have long baffled the induſtry of the 
hn 


| ableſt inquirers to determine; and which perhaps is 
ight beſt determined after all, if one may be allowed to 
ſtu peak ſo, by being left to that impenetrable obſcuri- 
lon iy ir is foynd in. For ſuch ſurely muſt be thought 
one i its caſe, when the times and characters of the two 
cha celebrated perſons we are ſpeaking of have been as 
the confidently, as feverally, contelted to fall in with 
2 al thoſe of Ham +, Miſraim , Eſau $, and 
and * Tavryy Ce At ou. (1 ) vt Hr 70 Oct, 


bout am Thy Baoiatuay dad monac mwpatai wpos 
Wipyioiay FOU NH 0v, Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. 1. 


apari Po 13. 

roura) See Marfham's Chron. Can. p. 30, 31. 

Upora # Sce Shuck. Con. vol. I. p. 205, and following ones. 
ral 1a See reflexions critiques ſur les hiſtoires des anciens 
005016 WH Peoples par Mr. Fourmont, vol. I. liv. 2. chap. 13. Je 


as done, et je ſoutiens ce que toute la terre a ignoree, 
Wil n'y a jamais eu d'autre Ofiris, qu' Eſau, fils de Sa- 
rap did, Ceſt z dire de Aevg, ou d'! ſaae. p. ro. Ea Mon- 
p. bh ne de Seir, ou il fit ſa demeure particulicre lui donna le 
bal 79 mA de Hoſcheiri ou Oſiri, Vhabitant, c'eſt a dire le 
i, J * de Scir, p- 107. This author is a great elearer of 
jan. liculties in the chronology of the heroic ages. He has 
* of reducing almoſt all the hero gods of the Pagan 

to the family of Abraham, He is ſo fond of this 

x 
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Seſoſtris . Whilſt an hypotheſis more modern tha 


hypotheſis, that he knows not bow ſufficiently to applu 
himſelf for the invention of it. On trouve bien, ſays he, 
que Jupiter eſt fils de Kronos, que Kronos toit fil 
d'Ouranos, et celui ci fils d'Acmon. Mais, une cho 
etonnante, jamais aucun mythologiſte a-t-il oſe dire quil 
ſavoit la cauſe de ces denominations? Je dis moi que le; 
voici decouvertes, et de plus hiſtoriquement. Thar 
a ev pluſteurs noms; entre autre celui de Thar, 
celui d'Azar, ete. Son nom patronimique _ eſt Ovpany, 
Ouranos; c'eſt en Syrien Ourano, Ourien, on homme & 
Our. Rien de plus ſenſe, il y habitoit. Reflex. Crit 
p. 63. Kronos, mot que les Latins ont traduit par 8. 
turnus, en Chaldeen et en Syrien ne ſignifie- t. il pas encore 
homme de Charan, on le Charanien? et ce Charanien el 
ii autre qu' Abraham? Voila done encore Torigine, et 
Vorigine indubitable du nom de Kronos. Reflex. p. 6h 
Les interpretes conviennent preſque tous que C'eſt le vet 
table nom de Sara, [Iſkah,] ce nom eſt il bien eloigne de 
celui d'lfis? p. 88. Lorſque Abraham eut voulu facrifer 
fon fils, V'hiſtoire ſeüe dans toute la contree le fit appelle 
Sadid, en Arabe et en Phenicien ligatus. Mais Zivs eſt il 
Sadid? owt : et ceci meme devient un denovement poul 
Phiſtoire du monde la plus embaraffante. Juſqu'ici on 1 
tir6 Zeus de Zee brouillir, ou de Ze vivre. Mais enfin 
il reſtait un ſerupule; pour Ztus les anciens diſoient auſh, 
Z&cvg, ou mEme Atug. Et ce Atvs pouvoit venir egalement 
de Jew ligo. Une marque m&me que TC dans It 
premiers tems de la Grece ſignifioit lier, c'eſt que de et 
verbe inuſite etoit deſcendu le diminutif do, d'ou den 


* * | * me. 
Covvuo ceindre, en Latin zona. Il eſt donc clair com 


le jour, que J, a ſignifié ligatus, conſtrictus. RY 
Crit. vol. 1. p 96. The ſame author proves in mt 
the ſame manner that Typbon is Jacob, and Cong 
Keturah, and Proferpine, a daughter of Abraham b 
Keturah, ſo called becauſe her mother was of Beerſheba 


N 1 
la Berſebönienne ou la perſephonienne — Perſephone UF 


Proterpine eſt une ſemme priſe dans le paſs de wy 
Quoi de plus admirable ! p. 82, 83. Nothing we r. 
exceed the fagacity of our etymologiſt, except his con * 
» See Sir Iſaac Newton's Chron, p. 192, 395 
elſewhere, 
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Al of theſe, and full as ſanguine as any of them, 
denies both our heroes themſelves, and. the whole 


6 family of heroic divinities from them, to have had 
b any real hiſtorical age, or even exiſtence at all. 
. Cires them neither a higher, nor a more ſubſtantial 
vi WY pedigree, than the mere corruptions, and miſtakes of 
ls he hierogly phie language of antiquity. Degrades 


them from once living and human, into a ſet of 
merely ideal and figurative perſonages. Makes them 
the characters not of men, but things: expreſſions 
only either of the courſe of time, and of certain an- 
nual occurrences and ceremonies amongſt the Egyp- 
tians ; of the order of public feſtivals and religious 
ſolemnities ; of the regulations of civil policy; or 
the mere courſe of human labour and induſtry in the 


64. 

veri- accommodation of common life *. 

ne de | $ | 
erifier * Toute la ſociets ayant un beſoin extreme de regler 
peller Iordre de ſes jours, et de convenir des tems où il faut 
eſt il daſſembler, ſe repoſer, ou travailler en commun, Fecriture 
; pour ſymbolique fut tout particulièrement utile à cet égard, par, 
on ik commodite de quelques marques qui étant expoſées en 
enfn E public, annongoient les Fetes et les Travaux d'une fagon 
auſſ, lmple et uniforme. Hiſtoire du Ciel. tom. I. p. 60. On 
lement nommoit Je ſoleil Oſiris. Ce mot ſignificit PinſpeQeur, 
ns les le cocher ou le conducteur, le roi, le guide, le moderateur 
de et les aſtres, Teme du monde, le governeur de la nature, 
u e r c'eſt parce qu'on donnoit ce nom et cette fonction au 
comme ff soleil, qu'on exprima par la figure d'un homme portant un 
flexions ſeeptre, p. Gr, 62. et ſuiv. Ce governeur purement figu- 
1 much f a été pris pour un homme qui avoit vecu ſur la terre, 
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tt elt pris pour un Dieu dans Vecriture qui reſte ſur les 
monumens, p. 63. Quand on voulut ſignifier la terre qui 
enfante et nourit toute choſe, on choiſit l'autre ſexe. La 
femme qui «ſt mere et nourice &toit une image naturalle de 
a terre. Celleci fut done peinte avec ſes productions ſous 
: forme &'lſha, ou d'ifis. Ce ſy mbole étoit commode, 
dre que les changemens de la nature, et les diverſes pro- 
Wtions de la terre, qui etoient ſans doute le ſvjet des 
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272 PHILEMON TO HY DASS. 


I remember, ſaid I, to have heard ſomething of 


fuch an hypotheſis. as you deferibe being lately py. 
bliſhed to the world by a French author; which, 
with allowance for that ſtrange: humour which is ip 
ſeparable from ſyſtem, is not, 1 am told, ill defend 
ed. But pray what is the foundation of this ſcheme! 
for the author, b ſuppoſe, would not oppoſe his ſingle 
judgment to the unanimous ſenſe of mankind in thi 
affair, without ſome cogent reaſons for doing þ, 
Let me fee what is this noſtrum, Hortenſius, aul 
upon what prineiples does he erect his very new as 
plication of theologie antiquity * 


communes ations de graces, pouvoient aiſement tre. expt 
mees par les divers ornemens qu'on donnoit a cette femme, 
p. 68. et ſuiv. Les Egyptiens déſignoient le T ravail pat 
Ja figure d'un enfant, qu' Oſiris et Iſis afſectionnent, Win 
fils bien-aime qu'ils ſe plaiſent à combler de biens. Enſuite 
par les differentes formes qu'ils faiſoient prendre à ect en- 
fant, ils exprimoient ingenieuſement la conduite, les opera- 
tiones ſueceſſives, les traverſes, et les ſuecès du labourage. 
Fiſt. du Ciel. p. 75. et ſuiv La paix et la police 
parmi les citoiens apres les recoltes, et dans la joye qu' in- 
ſpire le repos de Þ hy ver 
fymbol d'Harpocrate. Hiſt. p. 92. Le peuple Egyptien 
prit peu a peu I Oſiris pour ce qu'il preſentoit à I oi, 
ci''eſt a dire pour un homme. IIs prirent Iſis pour une 
femme ; et l' enfant qu'elle nourit pour un enfant, pour 
fils d'Oſiris et d'Ifis,———Prenant done ces figures au pie 
de la lettre, ils les regardérent comme des monumens de 
leur hiſtoire nationale. Hiſt, du Ciel. p. 133, 136 
Apres avoir trouvé dans Vabus des figures fy mboliques priſes 
pour des objets reels, Porigine des babitans que l' Egypte! 
imagines et places dans le eiel, il ſe trouve encore que les 
dieux des autres nations, et les autres ſaperſtitions dont 
nous n' avons point parlé, ſoient une propagation ſenſible 
des idées et des pratiques Egyptiennes, la facilité de ref: 
peller tant d' &garemens à un prineipe fort ſimple, ſera ** 
de nouveau la juſteſſe du prineipe, quoique des à preſent 


paroiſſe ſuſſiſamm ent demontre, Hiſt. p. 146+ 
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Upon a piece of falſe and exploded philoſophy, 
replied. he, in the firſt place, Philemon“; then a 
ſeries of his own viſions 3 and laſtly a forced teſti - 
mony of ſeveral tortured facts. But the whole, I 
ſhould confeſs to you, ſupported by a copious ſet of 
caltern etymologies, correſponding fo exactly to his 
purpoſe F, that one ſhould hardly know how to 
withſtand ſuch a weight of evidence, were not the 
nature of it a little ſuſpicious, as having been ſome- 
times known to prove equally on both ſides of a 
queſtion T. But notwithſtanding all I have been ſay- 
ling, Philemon, if you would conſider this author's 
performance as, what it in ſtrict truth is, a mere 
ideal amuſement, or more learned kind of romance, 
the peruſal of it, I believe, would not be unenter- 


| par BY taining to you at leiſure hour, The ſcheme is pret- 
n dy enough fancied, and the execution of it is con- 


ſuite 


bduded with a good deal of art and ingenuity, 
kt 0» 


So much the worſe, ſaid I, Hortenſius, in my o- 


pers 2 ; ; 

rage, WY Pnion. Art and ingenuity, though they are no 
lic where perhaps better ſhewn, than in the ſupport of 
a) in · | | 


paradoxes, are yet certainiy moſt unpardonably mif- 


not hl employed, when they are exerciſed to ſuch a pur- 
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On a un aſſez bon nombre de preuves qui tendeut 
a faire voir, que la raiſon naturalle pour laquelle la vie des 
Iommes d'avant le deluge etoit beaucoup plus longue que 
, notre, venoit de ce que le ſoleil ne quittant point alors 
lequateur, c'Ctoit une ſuite neceſſaire que la temperature 
Cr füt uniforme, et la fecondits de la terre non-interrom- 
due. Hiſt. p. 10. | 

f See Hiſtoire du Ciel. at large. 

122 this author's derivation of the name Oſiris, 

= cnoſi-erets dominium terrae, with Monſieur Four- 

3 above from Hoſcheiri, Phabitant de Seir. Both 

2 * the learned Voſſius's, from Schichor, or Sior, 

"hy t 0 ſcripture appellations of the river Nile. See 
ee Orig, et Prog. Idol. vol. I. P-. 692. 


274 PHILEMON TO HYDASPYH, 
poſe. One would wiſh every atther to be i jul 
one, whom one finds ingaged in a falſe eauſt; fg 
going ingeniouſiy wrong is too feldom found iy . 
going ſingly ſo. But what, iti the fame bf woddet 
could tempt our author, Hortenſius, upon no bet 
grounds than you have reprefented, thus to ſet hu 
felf to reſme away one of the feemingly plael 
and moſt ſtrongly atteſted facts in afitiquity ?* ſin 
a man muſt have an uncommon love of parad6s; t 
ſuppoſe the Pagan altars were thus univerſully ed 
ed to unknown gods. Or, that the Epyptiats b 
particular could fo far loſe the meaning of a languit 
of their own compoſing, and which always eontinael 
to be in ſome degree of uſe amongft them, as id 
miſtake a ſet of hieroglyphical repreſentations, for b 
many proper hiſtoric characters. A ſyſtem of en 
bleme, creatures altogether of their own imapitath 
ons, for a genealogy of heroes; of whom they hi 
both circumftantial records, and alfo, as you vi 
obſerving, many viſible memorials. in the ſerend 
cities called after their names in Egypt, that ide 
were all, as an ingenious writer ſpeaks upon 4 
like octalion, * once fairly exiſting in this 
« world }.” Ht: 

There is moreover, returned he, this very uofot- 
tunate circumſtance for this gentleman's hypothelis, Neeneral 
preſerved to us by ſome of the antient writers, in the WMP'occed 
religious hiſtory of Egypt; that the earlier Egypt ale pa 
were wholly ſtrangers to images of homan form in ite Fg pi 
furniture of their temples, or places of worlhip þ untrz 
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* Acts xvii, 23. 
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CONVERSATION FOUR TH. 25, 
om whence it is abyious. ta remark, that it could 
1 be ſuch an hieraglyphical Ofiris and Iſis, as is here 
ppoſed, that gave birth to the hiſtorical ones. 
ut that the Oſiris and Ifis whom the Egyptiant 
orſhipped muſt have been originally two proper 
 Wiltorical perſonages ; whom they were uſed, as will 
» ſhewn more at large in its place, to repreſent by 
imal-ſyrpbols, and not by human figures. Till, in 
courſe of time, mythology, having inveſted them 
ith many phyſical or natural, over and above their 
eroic characters, gave occafion to thoſe groteſque 
epreſentations of them in human form, which occur 
frequently in the Egyptian monuments; and from 
ybence our author, I believe, took the hint of his 
jhole hieroglyphic ſyſtem. An bypotheſis, I may 
alt obſerve, which he was the readier to eſpouſe, as 
flattered his over great delicacy in the problem of 
be human apotheoſis, by affording him a leſs groſs 
nd offenlive ſolution of it, than that which is gene- 
aly received. He could not think of letting men 
un directly and all at once into ſo palpable an abſur- 
ty in their religion, and was therefore for bringing 
ai den about to the ſame end with ſomewbhat more 
af compaſs and ceremony. And now, Philemon, 
uofor WMW'wing, 1 think, in patfing, ſufficiently eſtabliſhed the 


theſis, eeneral hiſtoric truth of our heroes characters, ler us 
Poceed, as we had began, with the more remark- 


in the 


pt dle particulars of them. They are recorded by the 
in the 


hip þ country both in a moral and natural account. T hey 
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276 PHILEMON TO HYDASPRs. 
reduced the ſavage barbarity of their times to a ſenſe 


of humanity, diſcipline, and public. ordet. They 


taught the practice of building, agriculture, and 


plantation, with the preparation and uſe of bread. 
corn, wine, and medicine, before unknown in 


Egypt. They made laws for the aſſignment of pro- 
perty among(t-their-countrymen,' and for the reſtraint 


of mutual violence and injuſtice, which they took 
care to have inforced by ſuitable penalties annexed 
to the breach of them. They were the general 


promoters, or incouragers of mechanic ingenuity, | 


and manual arts; and of whatever had the appear- 
ance in any degree of a public improvement *, At 
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CONVERSATION FOURTH. 277 
the ſame time their views were not confined to 
Egypt alone; but whilſt Iſis, with the aſſiſtance of 
Hermes, or Mercury, a a perſon in great eſteem with 
them both, was appointed to preſide in the direction 
of affairs at home, Ofiris, with a party of his friends 
and adherents, travelled much into foreign parts 
every where, as he paſſed, circulating uſeful arts, 
and inventions for the ſervice of common life; leav- 
ing traces behind him of his humanity and public 
ſpirit, and introducing a general poliſh and civility *. 


Y, One would think, a perſon of this character ſhould 
u- meet with no enemies. But the event proved other- 
At vie. For after Oſiris had governed ſome time in 

Egypt to the ſatis faction of all who wiſhed well to 
a their country, his brother Typhon, a perſon of an 


undiſciplined and turbulent ſpirit, either through 
envy of his reputation, or upon ſome private quar- 
rel to his perſon, formed a deſign upon his life ; 
which, through the help of a faction he ingaged to 
his purpoſe, he ſoon found opportunity to ee 


rag, x T vn . QINOTIMWSE eker pt uv 
Kfar. thid.-p. 14. Confer. Plut. 11 155 et Oſiride, 
p. 356. | 
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278 PHILEMON TO HYDASPRg 
The conduct of the murder is ſomewhat differently 
related by hiſtorians ; but in all accounts it ſands x. 


tended with many aggravating circumſtances of add. 


tional inhumanity . The loſs of a perſon ſo vals 
able to Egypt as Oſiris raiſed a public concen + 


mongſt the Egyptians, with a ſuitable reſentment 
againſt the guilty inſtruments of his death. Iſis in- 


mediately formed a party on the behalf of herſelf 
and her ſon Horus, for the revenging her deceaſel 


huſband's murder; and, having greatly the adva 


tage of numbers in her cauſe, brought Typhon and 


his faction to their deſerved puniſhment +. Ofiris, u 


the belt teſtimony of their reſpect the Egyptians 


could now offer him, had funeral honours decreed 


him by the common voice of his people; which were 
performed with all the demonſtrations of natural un- 
feigned mourning. In the celebration whereof, the 
tranſports of public reverence and affection to his 


memory ran ſo high, that the ceremony of his obſe 
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quies was concluded. in that of his apotheoſis ®. For 
fom an unwilliogneſs to relinquiſti all intereſt at 
once in their favourite hero, added, it may be, to 
ſome confuſed tradition they had amongſt them of a 
lle after death, the Egyptians perſuaded themſelves 
upon this. occaſion, that Oſiris might yet have it 
in his power (and then they could not doubt its be- 
ing in his inclination) to be propitious to his late- 
oed country, in ſome ſecret way of communication 
with it. They accordingly converted, as we may 
ſay, his ſepulchre into his altar P. And having made 
him the offering there of their molt affectionate ac- 


ns WY ktowlegements for his paſt ſervices, intreated of him 
ea the continuance of bis favour towards them in ſuch 
e fature- inltances of his aſſiſtance, as the intereſts of 
n. Wi Egypt might require, And as a farther ingagement 
the BW vpon him to this purpoſe, they agreed to meet an- 
his | | 
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28 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 

nually at his tomb, at each periodical return of the 
ſeaſon of his interment ; and to perform the like pu · 
blic lamentations, as upon the preſent occaſion, to 
his injured manes; renewing at the ſame time up 
their minds, by certain expreſſive ceremonies, the 
memory both of his ſufferings and benefactions; and 
recognizing him for their patron or tutelar demon by 
more folema and explicite acts of natural worſhip #, 
Iſis lived ſome time after the deceaſe of Oſiris; and; 
continuing to indear herſelf all along to the Egypt- 
ans by a ſeries of repeated kindneſſes towards them, 
was upon her death admitted to a participation with 
him in his divine honours T. And from henceforth 
the annual celebration of the funeral rites of theſe 
two deified heroes became a ſtanding ſolemnity of the 
Egyptian religion, This was the true meaning and 


origin of that gxulpoTagu@®», as Plutarch very ſignif 


cantly terms it, gloomy and diſmal air, which ſome 


of the chief religious ceremonies of Egypt carrkd | 


* Plutareh informs us, that in the iſland Niſtitane, one 
of the places which laid claim to the interment ef Oſuiz 
'Evi xcupy Toug iepers SiaCatiovras evayton, wo KATETTEH] 
To [Y Undiung purou Tepioriatomevoy De Iſ. et Of. p. 
359. Agypti incolae in adytis habent idolum Oſiridis ſe- 
pultum hoe annuis luctibus plangunt. Jul Firmic: de 
Error. prof. Rel. cap. 2. Ka Hun Tov nuvi; 
(AJwvidog) Turlovra: Tt ker ereog (6: BE Alo) 14 
Spnvecvei, Kat (Pos HEY XAG Tevitx ava Thy Xwpny ioveras 
—_— Fios Je kiel BUC AY ft Atyourt Waps (piot r. Nh 
10 Oct Tov AtiyuTTHOv* A T ive ox EG an 
viv, dan tc Oripey wprocealai. Lucian. de Syr. Dea, 
P- 1058, : | f 

+ I. Je Iow pac: εετα Th OotpiSag TrAfurYV Jar 

AtTur TOY ANtTmOoy TOY (rov ypovov BaointuvouoaV due 
A Talg eig TOUS cp xoptvous Evepyec IANS PETTI1 b repba- 
Ot oe, Se Mt rauryr KETUATTAOHY 6& 4 Ipo 


Diod. Sic. lib. 1. p- 
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things in honour of their gods reſembling the eom- 
mon. practice at a funeral f. Of which, when the 
once proper humanity” of theſe divine perſons was 
thought neceſſary to. be difowned or concealed, the 
allegoriſts of antiquity were put to ſo many ſhifts 
and refinements, to give any paſſable reaſon and 
ſolution, as the times grew more knowing and 
ſceptical . 

For their comfort however, ſaid I, Hortenſius, 
they could frame no ſolution fo little defenſible, as 
the true one, of this matter. In which, by a kind 
of judicial infatuation, as one might be almoſt tempt- 
ed to ſuſpe& in the caſe, upon the inſtitutors of the 
human apotheoſis, the divinity of the two heroes, who 
vere the moſt conſiderable ſubjects of it, ſtood effec- 
tually difproved by the moſt important article of their 


e Wh oun worſhip, 

cd WW Moſt evidently, returned he, it did fo. And bad 
the human apotheoſis been the work of political art 

. and contrivance, the ritual of this hero-worſhip 


- would, no doubt, have been more happily conſti- 
. tited, But as it took place firſt in rude and unin- 


e "ebtened ages, the ſimplicity of thoſe times deified - 


Ks us heroes, juſt as it found them, with all the cir- 
tog 

xa L f | 

by Ray Ji 9 xoipos v rovoνj n FAV kf v aro- 
Ja- Pr 378. 

bel. f Ho TJarTOLUoLY d Aαον Kats Tevbouoiy triaTlov. Plut. 


de If, et OC, p 379. 

} 'Nowep CjuENEL MOU TO SELRVUMEVOY KUTIG £1 oN AVI pum 
TV TebvnyoToOC ev N TEpiFepowuevey OUR ECTIV UTOMVNjG Tov 
Tipt Oo Y D, HAN 010 MfVOUT DUPAXRAAEIV AauTOUE 
Arvo dt roig mapouory var avoravtv, oc TDanrras aur 


Cha TOIOuTOUG £09utious, Plut. de IC. et Of. p. 357. 
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ſhould think, at firſt, though afterwards it might by 


reflex image of the beneficent virtues of the divine 
luminaries. I am ſenſible compariſons of this nature 


wich every cold invention from the moſt diſtant me- 
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cumſtances of their humanity about them; and had ng 
ſuſpicion of conſequences, But to proceed, Phile- 
mon, with the hiſtory of our two deified heroes ; it 
being a general perſuaſion in Egypt, as has been ob. 
ſerved, that they had yet ſomewhere a more {ub 
ſtantial being, than in the breaſts of their ſurvivors, cu 
rioſity naturally put the Egyptians, fond of dwelling u 
much as poſſible upon a favourite ſubject, upon con- 
jecturing where. And the reſult of this ſpeculation 
was, to aſſign them their reſidence in the tuo 
greater lights of heaven; theſe being, not only in 
themſelves, the nobleſt ſcenes of action they could 
imagine for them, but likewiſe, as might be thought, 
the molt ſuitable ones at the ſame time to their diſtind 
perſonal characters“. | 

This was rather a piece of compliment, faid I, | 


degrees grow up into ſerious belief. It was a natt- 
ral topic of panegyric, to ſay of Oſiris and lis, that 
they had been, as it were, another ſun and moon to 
Egypt; had held forth in their condu a kind of 


will not reliſh in our modern days, as having been 
the {tale ſubject of compliment to conſiderable perſons 


mory, Mr, Addiſon, with his uſual delicacy of 
ridicule, preitily rallies this trite ſtyle of panegy'” 
ing, in his ſecond dialogue of the uſe ſulneſs of antt 
ent medals, ** There is ſcarce a great man,” {ays 
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he, in that incomparably entertaining piece, whom 
6 the ſun has ſhone upon, that has not been com- 
„ pared to him. I look on ſimiles as part of his 
« productions. I do not know, whether he raiſes 
« fruits or flowers in greater number *. But when 
the ſimile was new, Hortenſius, it was by no means, 


in ſuch a correſpondency of character, as is here ſup- 
poſed, to the two principal luminaries of heaven, 
might eaſily be improved into giving them a local re- 


i a vices to Egypt. | 
It Your fancy is not amiſs, - replied Han jus, 
0 


though, J muſt own, I chuſe rather to abide by my 


1 lieve, uſed more the language of the eyes, than that 
by of the ears, for the vehicle of their heroes praiſes. 
u- WW Their mode of panegyrizing their deceaſed benefac- 
"at WY tors ſeems rather to have been a kind of dramatic re- 


to preſentation of their ſervices, than a rhetorical de- 
of Wl icription of them. To ſignify, for example, that Iſis 
106 was the-inventreſs of bread-corn in Egypt, they uſed 
ure to invoke her every year over the firſt reapings of 
een their harveſt +, And in their devotional ſolemnities 
00s Wi to her honour they ſhewed a ſpecimen of the grain 
me- Wi fic had diſcovered for them, as the regiſter of their 
Wiigations to her upon this account 4. In the ſame 


* Addiſon's works, ate; ed. vol. I. p. 492. 
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ſdence in them, as the reward of their analogous ſer- 


own account of this matter The Egyptians, I be- 
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dramatic turn of thinking, when they celebrated 


annually the obſequies of Oſiris, they carried about 
a cheſt, the repreſentation of their heroe's-coffin *; 
as alſo certain ſymbols of huſbandry and plantation, 
to ſignify his having been the introducer of theſe uſe: 
ful arts among them T. A ceremony which ſubliſte 
in the rituals of antient paganiſm to its Jateſt periods; 
though, when the real intendment of it was thought 
advifeable to be ſuppreſſed, it was contrived to r- 
ſolve it inta a myſtical one. From which dramatic 
manner of the Egyptians in the chief offices of their 
heroic worſhip, it came to paſs, as 1 conceive, that 
all the capital ſervices of the antient heroic ſuperſtit 
on in ſuch other Pagan nations as we are beſt ac. 
quainted with, were of the nature of a religious 
drama; conſiſting for the molt part of certain wy 
kara, ſenfible repreſentations of particular more te- 
markable paſſages in the hiſtory and adventures of the 
patron hero . Of this kind, for example, were the 


* 'Noxtp Ker Kart To Jarvvuevoy a uro G af 
K T A. Plut. de 
Kai ry ep xioThv 0s Crow 


wy TeIvnxoTog iy xiCwTio Wepiprpomrvey” 
a. et Of. p. 317 
x d tepeig EXFEPYOL NPVORY EVTOG EXBORKY XUCW@TION. Ibid. p. 
366. | : | f 
The Van, and the Thyrſus uſed in the Bacchic rites, 
which were originally the Egyptian ones to Ofiris See Plut, 
de Iſid. et Of. p 364-8. | 
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Sic. Bib. lib. III. p. 190, 191. 
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rites performed by the Phcenicians to Adonis and 
venus; by the Phrygians to Attis and Cybele ; the 
Thracians to Bacchus ; the Cretans to Jupiter; the 
inhabitants of Samothrace and Lemnos to the Du 
Cabiri-; and by the people of Sicily and Attica to 
the ſame divine perſons under the more diſtinguiſhed 
appellations of Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. 


| You are then of opinion, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, 

: that the mode of worſhip with all theſe countries was 
] indeed Egyptian, but the objects of it certain of their 

f own local gods. 

: | am ſo, reſumed he, Philemon ; and hs * 

R account I would give of the matter is in few words 

f this The ſeveral nations we are here ſpeaking of 
= KO there is great reaſon to think, at different 

x times the ſeats of certain originally Egyptian colo- 

1 nies, Theſe. colonies, no doubt, carried along with 

N them the religion of their mother country throughout 


the whole courſe of their migrations into foreign 
parts, The rites of Oſiris and Ifis, being a principal 
Wh vfiicie of this religion, would of conſequence be 
10 punctually obſerved by them, wherever they might 
chance to reſide at the ſtated periods of their cele- 
„buon. Now theſe rites, as has been ſhewn, ran 


2 which would naturally draw the attention of ſuch 
foreign ſpectators of them, amongſt whom they might 
any time happen to be performed. The novel 
appearance of theſe ſolemnities would raiſe a ſtrong 
„ Wh vioity of their obſervers to know what was the 
beaning of them, And being told, that the cele - 
raters of them came from Egypt, a country, as 
they might have heard, much famed for the wiſdom 
of its inſtitutions ; and that the deſign of them was 
to do pnour to ni in Egyptian gods, by a drama» 


much upon the dramatic ſtrain. A circumſtance, 
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dramatic turn of thinking, when they celebrated 
annually the obſequies of Ofiris, they carried about 
a cheſt, the repreſentation of their heroe's-coffin *; 
as alſo certain ſymbols of huſbandry and plantation, 
to ſignify his having been the introducer of theſe uſe: 
ful arts among them F. A ceremony which ſubliſted 
in the rituals of antient paganiſm to its Jateſt periods; 


though, when the real intendment of it was thought 
advifeable to be ſuppreffed, it was contrived to re« 


ſolve it into a myſtical one. From which dramatic 
manner of the Egyptians in the chief offices of their 
heroic worſhip, it came to paſs, as I conceive, that 
all the capital ſervices of the antient heroic ſuperſtiti 
on in ſuch other Pagan nations as we are beſt at. 
quainted with, were of the nature of a religious 
drama; conſiſting for the moſt part of certain py 
waa, ſenfible repreſentations of particular more te- 
markable paſſages in the hiſtory and adventures of the 
patron hero . Of this kind, for example, were the 
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mes performed by the Phcenicians to Adonis and 
venus; by the Phrygians to Attis and Cybele ; ; the 
Thracians to Bacchus ; the Cretans to Jupiter; the 
inhabitants of Samothrace and Lemnos to the Du 
| Cabiri-; and by the people of Sicily and Attica to 
the ſame divine perſons under the more diſtinguiſhed 
zppellations of Ceres, Pluto, and Proſerpine. 

You are then of opinion, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, 
that the mode of worſhip with all theſe countries was 
indeed Egyptian, but the objects of it certain of their 
own local gods. 

I am ſo, reſumed he, Philemon.; ; and the cone 
account 1 would give of the matter is in few words 
tis The ſeveral nations we are here ſpeaking of 
were, there is great reaſon to think, at different 
times the ſeats of certain originally Egyptian colo- 
nies, Theſe. colonies, no doubt, carried along with 
them the religion of their mother country throughout 
the whole courſe of their migrations into foreigo 


uticle of this religion, would of conſequence be 
10 ponctually obſerved by them, wherever they might 
chance to reſide at the ſtated periods of their cele- 
„ vation. Now theſe rites, as has been ſhewn, ran 


which would naturally draw the attention of ſuch 
foreign ſpectators of them, amongſt whom they might 
any time happen to be performed. The novel 
appearance of theſe ſolemnities would raiſe a ſtrong 


ro WY heaning of them. And being told, that the cele- 
rs Wl braters of them came from Egypt, a country, as 


4a they might have heard, much famed for the wiſdom 


io do honour to certain Egyptian gods, by a drama- 


pats, The rites of Oſiris and Iſis, being a principal 


much upon the dramatic ſtrain. A circumſtance, 


= curioſity of their obſervers to know what was the 


of its inllitutions; and that the deſign of them was 
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26 PHILEMON TO HY DAS PES. 
tic repreſentation of the chief paſſages of their once 
mortal hiſtory 3 they would from hence prob. by 
take the hint of this religious mimickry themſelves, 
and dramatize; if one may fo call it, after the F. 
gyptian mode, in the worſhip of their own national 
divinities. | fon Re, | 
But how, ſaid I, do you reconcile this account of 
things, Hortenſius, which you have been here gir- 
ing, with what you obſetved ſome time ago, of the 
antient hiſtorians being unanimouſly agreed, that z 
well the chief gods, as worſhip of paganiſm, came o- 
riginally from Egypt? 
F am not aware, returned he, Philemon, that! 
have any ſuch affertion as this to anfwer for, What 
F obſerved to you upon the teſtimony of the antient 
hiſtorians was, that the Egyptians were eſteemed the 
firſt of mankind who uſed the facred names, 70 
Veay oroueTea, Or, as it is elſewhere expreſſed by the 
fame author, Herodotus, the 380 emer, uſual 
characteriſtio appellations under which the Pagans 
worſhipped moſt of their chief gods * ; and who di 
moreover, ' as Lucian tells us, relate Azyoas hut 
«<- hiſtories of divine perſons,” And this they might 
very naturally be, in-as-much as they were a people 
policied, and accommodated with the more neceſlary 
arts of life, (the inventors whereof they had charic 
teriſtically deified for their recompence) from m 
moſt diſtant memory of things in Pagan antiquit. 
But it will by no means follow, chat, becauſe th 
Egyptians were for the moſt part the original propr” 
etors of the received characteriſtic appellations of 9 
chief Pagan gods, they were ſo likewiſe of their le 
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veral perſons ;; theſe appellations being rather ſpeci 
& than individual; titles, as one may ſay, of office, 
not merely names of men; and what might therefore 
be applied in common to different perſons, who in 
different ages and countries of the Pagan world had 
ated under a competent analogy of hiſtoric charac- 
ter v. To illuſtrate this matter, Philemon, by a 
particular inſtance One of the charaReriſtic appel- 
ations under which the Egyptians deifed their fa- 


* Nam Joves plures in priſcis Graecorum literis inveni- 
mus. ap. Cic de Nat. Deorum, lib. 3. cap. 16. Volcani 
item complures. ibid. cap. 22. Mercurius unus Coelo patre, 


| Die matre natus. Alter Valentis et Coronidis filius. 

at Tertius Jove tertio natus et Maja. Quartus Nilo patre. 

| Quintus, quem colunt Pheneatae, qui JEgyptiis dicitur 

: leges et literas tradidiſſe. ibid. cap. 22. Dianae item 
6 


plures— Venus prima Coelo et Die nata. Altera Spuma 
procreata, Tertia Jove nata et Diona. Quarta Syria 
the Tyroque concepta, quae Aſtarte vocatur, quam Adonidi 

nupliſſe proditum eſt—-Minerva prima, quam Apollinis 
matrem ſupra diximus. Secunda orta Nilo quam Ægęyptii 
Saitae colunt. Tertia illa, quam ſove generatam ſupra 
diximus, Quarta Jove nata et Coryphe. Quinta Pallantis 
lia, ete. De Nat. Deor. lib 3. cap. 23 Jupiter igitur 
generali regum omnium nomine accipitur. Voſſ. de Orig. 
et Prog. Idololatriae, lib. 1. cap. 14. Poſtea tot prope 
Neptuni, quot prineipes inſulares: quod ex poetarum fa- 
dulis, fi ad hiſtoriam eas referamus, non obſcure cognoſei- 
tur. Ac praeter iſtos et continenti fuere Neptuni ſui : in 
his principes, qui arte equeſtri excellerent. Voſſ. lib. x. 
ap, 15. Saturnos diftos, qui nobilium regum vetuſtiſſimi 
condiderunt urbes et populos. Ac proinde non unum ſed 
plures fuiſſe Saturnos ; quorum patres Coeli, filii vero 
loves. Nomina igitur hac fuerunt dignitatis— Analoga, 
potius quam Æquivoca Xen. de Equivoc. ap Kirch. Oed. 
Agypt. vol. x. p 180. Hine tot coeli, Saturni, Joves, 
Hercules, Rheae, Tellures, Veſtae, Junones, ob facinorum 


quae perpetrarunt ſimilitudinem. Kirch. Oed. Egypt. p. 
erod . 180, 181. i ; 
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288 PHILEMON TO HYDASPE;, 


C 
vourite goddeſs Ifis; was that which the Greeks bag 80 t] 
pretty nearly preſerved to us in their Demeter, a bead · cl 
anſwers in our language to the mother of | plenty , Greeks 
The reaſon of giving this appellation to her was he WW {ubjedts 
having taught the Egyptians the art of ſowing iber for the 
lands. Some ages afterwards Ceres, having done had tau 
the ſame thing to the people of Attica in Greece, {i 1100s of 
when ſhe came to be deified there, went under the Unle 
ſame common denomination with the Egyptian Iſs, iſ ters bo 
And this is what the Greek writers mean, when they {WW Egyptia 
— ſpeak of Iſis and Ceres as the ſame goddeſs +. Not | fometin 
perſonally ſuch to be ſure, for in this reſpeR, their {iſ them fr 
hiſtories, as related by the ſame writers, put a noto- BM know, | 
rious difference between them : But merely u beroic-c 
ſay nothing here of their united phyſical characters u reputati 
antiquity) in a theological conception of them; materia 
being worſhipped by the different countries in which {iſ once m 
they lived upon the ſame common reaſons of apo Bi Demoni 
theoſis; the one, as has been already obſcried, n othe 
having introduced into Attica, what the other hal cer th 
before into Egypt, the three invaluable bleſſings df lieved a 
corn, property, and legiſlation, ſoon cor 
| as had 
» Dimiter. TED | generatii 
-, 4 lic Je tert Ar 7 EXT YAUTTEV Av]. caſe of 
Herod. lib II. cap. 59 Kal Tov A⁰νν Ocipiy pact e. by the 
Vtplenvrvoptuev eivas Atovucoyv, Try Je Iouv exhioTa TW; Ot manners 

KriTpay. Dvd. Sic. ib I p. 13. 5 | 
4 Mera I: rng x0png EpTaynv kvFonoyuct Tyy Anuny4 practice 
un quem tvpav Ty N νν,ν,ELA,  Maunadag th TwV x der that 

1 Thy A van X2@Tvp@v avadupen, ü οον ent q r pip 

1 rug on e Tov $'aviporey e Manory ůνν0 T7 * Hic 
| Ce gt evepyeTnraaut, To Tr NUPWY KHpPTOV avTiO pro af eſlent virt 
Diod. Sic. lib. 5 p. 288. The diitreſſes, we find, of ele A virtutis 
were wholly occaſioned by the rape of a favourite daugbtef ie, quod 
'  'whereas thoſe of Iſis were all upon account of the murder ges in x 


of her husband. 
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go that upon the whole, faid I, the erwmway, or 
bead characters only, of the heroic-theology of the 
Greeks, was all that was properly Egyptian; the 
ſubjes of the apotheoſis with them being no other, 
for the moſt part, than ſuch of their own heroes, who 
had taught them the firſt ſimpler arts and accommoda- 
tions of life, . | 
Unleſs, returned he, to their theologic-charac- 
ters borrowed, as we ſay, from their ſynonymous 
Egyptian predeceſſors in the apotheoſis, we may add 
ſometimes a few circumſtances of hiftory derived to 
them from the ſame quarter. For the Greeks, we 
know, were not over-nice in the chronology of their 
heroic-divinities 3 but in order to do honour to theis 
reputation would plunder any age or country for the 
In the mean time, to return 
once more to the ſacred affairs of Egypt The 
Demoniſm, as has been related, of Ofiris and Ifis, or 
in other words, their poſthumous ſuperintendence 
over the intereſts of their country, being once be- 
leved and eſtabliſhed there; a like perſuaſion would 
ſoon come to obtain of ſuch other departed perſons, 
as had been of any confiderable eminence in their 
generations. And death, as we have ſeen in the 
aſe of their two principal heroes, being looked upon - 
dy the Egyptians as a change of ſcene only, not of 
manners or diſpoſition 3 hence it became a general 
pradice with them to deify their favourite dead un- 
der that particular character of uſefulneſs which they 


Hie enim veterum mos erat, quo magis admirandae 
lent virtutes eorum quos in Deos re: uliſſent, varios eximi- 
* eirtutis in unum conflare, unique omnium geſta attribue- 
K, quod difficile non erat in rebus ab actate ſua remotis, et 


peſt in terra longe diſſitis. Voſſ. de Orig. et. Prog. Idol. 
ld. I, cap, 19, 
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had ſuſtained whilſt living. And accordingly the ſe. 
veral deified inventors of the more neceſſary arts of 
life were conſidered by them after their deceaſe 2 
the eſpecial patron gods of their own perſonal inven 
tions. As in the caſe of the Egyptian Vulcan, Veſta 
Diana, Mercury, and almoſt every other principa 
character of the heroic divinity ; excepting that of 
Neptune, as Herodotus ſeems to have thought; 1 
deity, to whom from their religious averſion to the 
ſea, and being, in the firlt ſettlement of their empir 
at leaſt, no great ſailors, they gave little or no ſhar 
of their devout regards. And indeed ſo prevailing 
was the opinion with them, of the chief qualities of 
the hero ſubſiſting in the Demon, that even Typhon 
himſelf had by this means a place in theia ſyſtem of 
deity ; the Egyptians, though they hated his me- 
mory, yet dreading his malice, and accordingly in- 
deavouring to divert or appeaſe it by ſuch depreca- 
tory rites of worſhip, as they conceived molt ſuitable 
to the ſuppoſed peſtilent humour of this miſchicyous 
divinity. 

Ir is upon theſe grounds, ſaid I, e as | 
ſuppoſe, that the antients have been led to exprel 
their idea of ſuperſtition under the word ao: 
part, diſidemoniſiu, as we may call it, or the unte- 
ſonable and extravagant fear of demons. 

Undoubtedly ; replied he, and when you * 
Philemon, that the heroic apotheoſis with the Pag 
was indeed nothing more, than tranſlating in 30 
particular inſtance the human character inte the di 
vice one; you will from hence eafily obſerve, that 
as well the faults, as excellencies, of every ſuch 
character, would naturally accompany the proprietor 
of it into his deified, or demon-ſtate ; and the impet- 
fections of the man make a part of the idea of the 


god. From which low and groveling conception of 
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CONVERSATION FOUR TH. 291 
heir divinities, ſuch abject and illiberal ſervices muſt 
of courſe, with all weaker and more devout tempers 
eſpecially, enter into the worſhip of them, that one 
cannot wonder the antients ſhould make that their 


bead charader of falſe practice in religion, which 
bey would neceſſarily find to be one of the capital 
of WY ſources of it; diſidemoniſm, as your expreſſion is, or 
L an anxious ſollicitude to pleaſe certain ſuppoſed de- 
he mon powers. 19 5 

re Now we are upon this ſubject, interrupted I, Hor- 
ur tenfus, there is a favourite paſſage of mine in, Luci- 
ng WW at's treatiſe of ſacrifices, which owes, I have often 
of 


thought, its chief force and elegancy to a kind of 
Luſus upon this antient character of, fuperſticion. 
« There 1s ſcarce any man, ſays the author, to be 
ne · * met with, I ſhould imagine, ſo thorowly difin- 
in: © clined to mirth, but mult be provoked to laugh at 
ca* Wi © ſome of the popular ceremonies of religion. But 
ble “ before he would venture to laugh in a ſubject ſup- 
„ poſed ſo ſerious, he. would be apt to aſk himſelf, 
u whether it really was ſuch ? and whether the 
" zealots in theſe unworthy ſacra could deſerve to 
" be called ebase, pious perſons, of were not more 
„properly Ses sps &) KN turns ?” not in 
an aQive uſe of the words here, as his tranſlator 
coldly repreſents him, Diis inimicos, atque infeli- 


| ces ac genios malos ;” but in a much more em- 
gans Wi Phatical and paſſive one, „ perſons under the dif- 
111 * Pleaſure and judicial infatuation of the gods, ra- 
di- 


ther than ingaged in the worſhip of them, or, as 
N may ſay, „ Demoniacs inſtead of Demoniſts in 
the offices of their devotion.” For this I take to 


ietof be the true idea of the place ; which 1 the rather in- 
ppet- Wh eine to eſpouſe, as it gives a more pointed and ludi- 
f * cvolly ſatirie turn to the whole ſentiment; agretably 
on 0 | | 
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292 PHELEMON TO HYDASPEgs, 
to the known manner of this wee. and ſeeptc 
writer *, - 

Vour correction here, reſumed Hortenſſus, may 
very probably by a juſt one; the thought is certain- 
ly improved by it. But at prefent we have other 
affairs upon our hands, than critical diſquiſitiong, 
We have already, you know, conſidered: the: fame 
theologic - character as ſubſiſting im very different per- 
ſons ; let us now, in paſling, turn the tables a while, 
and conſider the fame perſon, as ſometimes veſted 
with very different theologic-· characters. We hare 
the teſtimony of Plutarch, that the Minerva of Sai 


in Egypt, where was her temple, you know, with 
the ſo much: famed inſcription, was eſteemed to be 
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Ta porepoy ru YEARV TWpog ExuTov eke rc, ort poY tuo 
Beg auvrvs X NGN, my Tuvuvriov Veors Exbpur, t 
xaxodatuoras, tive fro TRravoy nat aytves 70 vel 
UTEAnparty, GM eva avipuruy. tvitts, not. Keanu. 
An ndeadai, nat EY EVEXT AV αufet von. Lucian de 
Sacrificiis, p. 182. edit. Bourd. Compare with 
this paſſage from Lucian the following one . Al- 
5 ſtophanes. 
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Hu fperotie Crparnyov, rag oppus (vnyopess 

K r,ẽ’,)uz] Sava. In Nub. p. 160. edit. Biſet. 
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Chremyl. Kano ,ðοA]ꝓ8. In Plut. p. 40. 
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the ſame perſan with Iſis“. And we are told by 
Herodotus, that the chief feſtival of this Minerva 
was that of the AuXrozaun; the /e/tival of lamps ; 
celebrated by a public illumination of the city of 
dais by veſſels of lighted oil T. If we lay theſe ob- 
ſerrations together, and withal recollect what has 
deen remarked of the generally dramatic turn of the 
Epyptian ſacra, we ſhall perhaps find reaſon to con- 
clude, that the Minerva we are ſpeaking of was only 
Iſis under a more detached and particulatized idea 
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6 of her; as the perfon who taught the Egyptians the 
* dne of the olive tree, and the uſe of oil for 
th artificial lights to ſupply the abſences of the ſun, 
be And as Iſis is thus abandantly confirmed to us to 

have been the Minerva of the Egyptians, I have 
4 ſometimes been inclined to ſuſpect ſhe was their Ve- 


tus likewiſe. Herodotus, Diodorus Siculus, and 
1 Plutarch, all agree to inform us, that the Egyptians 
ja were no ſtrangers to this goddeſs. Plutarch repre- 
knts her as the wife of Typhon. But had ſhe really 
ſtood in this relation to a peifon ſo generally hated 
in Egypt, the Egyptians, I am apt to think, would 
hardly have afforded her ſo mild a character of divi- 
Mty, as is here ſuppoſed. I am rather therefore for 
conſidering Venus, as 1 have faid, as the divine cha - 
rater of Iſis, in quality of the great mother of her 
| country ; or as the perſon, who by her aſſiſtance to 
Oluis in forming the Egyptians. into ſociety, and giv- 
| Ihe them falutary laws and diſcipline, had laid the 
grounds and foundation of their natural ſtrength and 
Populouſneſs : as; in the fame * of thinkiog, her 
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huſband, I perſuade myſelf, was cogſidered by the 
Egyptians, as the father of his country, in the ob. 
ſcene ceremony of the Phallephoria ; a practice pro- 
| bably, in its firſt inſtitution, emblematically comme» 
morative of Oſiris, the great founder of the E. 


regard *, 

Is then, faid I, the chaſt and continent 1. the 
very model, as ſhe is uſually repreſented, oſ conju- 
gal affection and fidelity, reduced at laſt to the diſſo- 
luteneſs of a Venus, one of the looſeſt characters in 
all ſaered antiquity, and chief ſcandals of Ws 
paganiſm 2 


originally be ſo ſcandalous as you ſeem to apprehend 
How do you know, but the more difreputable part 
of it may have been the additions of after-ages, and 
ewing to the miſconducts of ſome later ſubjects of it 
than the perſon we are at preſent concerned with? 
though, ſhould you inſiſt upon-it after all, Philemon; 
that a certain mixture of intrigue: is abſolutely ne- 


might, for aught I know, find grounds of ſuſpicion 
even againſt Iſis herſelf, 
| markable in her hiſtory, that during: the abſence of 
Ofiris from his kingdom, a ſeaſon, one would think, 


break out in, we hear nothing: of: Typhon and his 
faction. All, it ſeems, went well and. peaceably 1 in 
Egypt, ſo long as Iſis was the ſupreme managef 
there F. Might not one be tempted to ſuſped here, 
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gyptian polity, under this n notion 1 


Poſſibly, returned he, the character might not 


eeſſary io the idea of a Venus, a critic in reputations | 


This at leaſt is pretty re- 


of all others the fitteſt for a rebellion againſt him to 
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CONVERSATTON FOURTH. 297 
that the charms of her perſon were the ſecurity of her 

gorernment ? and that love was the great ſoothing 
power which could thus effectually compoſe the reſt- 
leſs turbulency of ambition; a fuſpicion;. which is 
increaſed by what Plutarch reports to us, of the un- 
jullißable partiality of Iſis towards Typhon, even af- 
ter his having been the murderer of Oſiris; when, 
| upon Horus's delivering him up to her as his captive; 

ſhe was prevailed upon to give him his liberty “. 

You ſee, Philemen, there is need of ſome eandor to 
believe, that even the continent Iſis, as you call her, 
was wholly proof againſt certain tender failings; 
and, howeyer affectionate ſhe is repreſented to have 
been to the memory of her huſband, had not taken 
ſome modiſh freedoms in his life · time. 

But the Egyptians, ſaid I, I ſappoſe, were not 
orer ſcrupulous in characters: or at leaſt their grati- 
it; tude was too ſtrong for their cenſoriouſneſs; and they 
could eaſily overlook a few flips in conduct, in à 
perſon of Iſis's extraordinary uſefulneſs and beneft- 
cence, | | TE 


| ſce, reſumed he, Philemon, you are no friend 


100 to-Ilis in the eapacity of a Venus; I will therefore 
re- bange the ſcene for you, and introduce her to your 
of acquaintance under a character, you will probably 
nk, have leſs exception to, that va the Egyptian Rhea, 
1 t0 | | 
hi Tua It drt AU Ve veorteldens fic To Try. len 
} it | WV Kane quacTreobat x port Xav pH £ Yougaeu* 
ayer Mavehcours Je oN Kr xavachai. Plut. . OC 
ele, Bag 
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FI 85 Alas & T aa . THIS R RN 70 Bao iA Plut. 
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or mother of the gods. The mander of repreſenting 
this divine perſonage in a neighbouring country tg. 


Egypt, was, as we learn from Lucian in his account 
of the goddeſs of Hierapolis in Syria, under the imay 
of a woman wearing a-turret, or crown reſembling 
the faſhion of a tower, upon her head; and ſup» 
ported by lions . Virgil's Cybele, you know, i 
alſo turrita, and ſeated in a chariot drawn, we are 
t6 ſuppoſe, by the fame kind of animals T. Who 
ever was the (tri& perſonal ſubject of this repreſent 
tion, 1 cannot help being of opinion, the thought of 
it, as ohe may ſay, was altogether Egyptian: and 
that the turret and lions were emblems fight made uk 
of in Egypt, as often as Iſis was conſidered there ab 
a patroneſs of building and political affociation ; ont 
very important conſequente whereof to mankind was, 


either taming the fierceneſs, or guarding againſt the I 


injuries, of - the more dangerons ſpecies of wild 
beaſts. That ſhe ſhould be ſtyled a mother of gods 
can be no myſtery, if we refle&. that ſhe ſeems to 
have led the way in thoſe inventions of more civilis- 
ed life, which gave the firſt-grounds of apotheolis to 


their ſeveral reputed authors. Not to add, that. 


fome of theſe deified artiſts were probably in a literal 
ſenſe her children. So that the idea which Ihs gives 
of herfelf to Lucius in Apuleius, upon his addreſſing 
her to reſtore him tb his humanity, has poſhb!y 1 
great deal of theological, _though but little hiſtolic 
truth in it ; when ſhe tells him, © She is that god- 
4 deſs, whom all nations worſhip under different 

* Lyunia Je àù Frog TX dle es Pe anxeeral x0 
Ap iv prpuTlh, % F Ty AN H pο˙ανάνεꝰs§, 04011mv pe Aud 
Foot. Luctan de Syr: Dea, p. 1062. e 
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« views of her character. That the original natives 
« of Phrygia called her Peſſinuntica, and the mother 
« of the gods. Thoſe of Attica, the Cecropian 
« Minerva, The people of Cyprus, the Venus of 
10 Paphos. Thoſe of Crete, Diana Dictynna, Or 
« the inventreſs of the hunting - net. The Sicilians, 

proſerpine. The Eleuſinians, Ceres. Others, 

« Juno. Others, Bellona Thoſe, Hecate. Theſe 
« Rhamnuſia, But the Egyptians only had her true 
« name, which was that of the queen Iſis “.“ 
To conſider her again, Philemon, under her 
more aſcertained appellation——We left her, you 
know, in her departed. or:- demon-ſtate, removed 
by the fond gratitude of: her ſurvivors from earth to 
heaven, and reſiding in their imaginations in the orb 
of the moon; whilſt the ſoul of Oſiris was received, 

it was conjectured, into that of the ſun. Afterwards; 

when the Egyptians had: applied themſelves to altro · 
nomical obſervations, and it was remarked by them; 
that the heliacal riſing of the ſtar Sothis, which the 
Greeks called by the name of Aſtrocyon, or the dog- 


2˙ 01 
5 ſtar, always preceded, and ſeemed, as it were, to 
s announce to- them, the approaching annual increaſe 


of their Nile, they made Iſis the compliment of ſup- 
poling her to reſide in Sothis, as well as in the 
moon; and ta be the influencing cauſe of that kind 


_ * Cujus mumen unicum multiformi ſpeeie, ritu vario, 
totus veneratur orbis. Me primigenii Phryges Peſſinunti- 
an nominant deüm matrem. Hine Antocthones Attiei 
Cccropian Minervam, Illinc ffuctuantes Cyprii Paphi- 
Ms Venerem, Cretes Sagittiferi Dictymnam Dianam, 
diculi trilingues Stygiam Praſerpinam. Eleuſinii vetu- 


tam deam Cererem. Junonem alii. Bellonam alii. 
Hecatem iſti. 


lait, 
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admonition, which they yearly received from thy fort of 
uſeful luminary . Diodorus informs us, that fone no. one 
of the ancient Greek mythologiſts called Oſiris by the at the | 
name of Sirius, or the dog-ſtar; from whence it h induſtry 
not improbable, but the Egyptians had given bim, theolog! 
as well as his conſort, a part in the good offices of barraſſe 
this their celeſtial monitor F. And in general, we prepare 
may obſerve here once for all, that the deification of ſcene, v 
the antient heroes uſually paſfed under the notion of now to 
their inhabiting particular ſtars 5 whoſe names they carried 
from thenocforth took themſelves, and often returts WW the hap) 
ed. the favour in kind, by giving them their own per- I am ne: 
ſonal ones, whilſt upon earth, in requital, And WW conce 
thus hero-worſhip became as it were ingrafted opod WW human ( 
laminary-worſhip ; which in time produced frequent: “ certai 
ly, as will hereafter be explained, fach a total cov» “ ble, : 
fuſion of the civil, with the natural gods of the ant» “ cxcex 
ent Pagans, as to make it extremely difficult to de- A che 
termine with any degree of ſatisfaction to oneſelf ed, not 
what part of their religious ritual had relation to one on 
| i re to 
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fort of divinities, and what to the other. Of which 
o one can want a ſufficient convictiou, who will be 
at the pains of informing himſelf, with. what puzzled 
induſtry Voſſius, and other learned writers upon the 
theology of the antients, have laboured in this im- 
barraſſed ſubject.— But here, Philemon, let me 
prepare you a little for a very conſiderable change of 
ſcene, whick in the courſe of our ſpeculation you are 
now to expect from me. Inaſmuch as, from having 
| carried up our thoughts to the celeſtial regions, as 
the happy reſidence of the departed Oſiris, and Iſis, 
lam next to bring you acquainted with them under 
a conception more degrading, than even their late 
human ſtate; I mean, ** as inhabiting the forms of 
« certain brute-animals, ſome of the leaſt honoura- 
« ble, and reptile ſpecies themſclves, in time not 
® excepted *.“ 8 5 

A change of ſcene, interpoſed I, it muſt be own - 
ed, not a little diſadvantageous this to the parties 
concerned in it. But whatever objections they might 
tare to make to ſuch a reduced ſituation of divinity, 
| aſſure you I have none to attending them in it; as 
it promiſes to lead you into the article of the ſym- 
bolic theology of the Egyptians, under which head, 
Jou know, you are to let me a little into the general 
Igion of their celebrated hieroglyphics. A point, I 
am impatient to have you ſpeak to. 

As far, replied he, as we have at preſent any 
concern with this matter, that is, as far as the hie- 
10g\yphics ſtand connected with the ſymbolic or 
wal worſhip of Egypt, I will give you the beſt ac- 


- 


: * When Oliris and Iſis came to be confounded with the 
un and moon, which gave them an intercit in all thoſe 


d * 2 * 1 
ferent kinds o conſecrated animals which were conſidered 
% ſymbols of theſe luminaries, 
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300 PHILE MON TO HYDAS PES. 
count of them that I can. For a nice and eriteil 
diſquiſition of the hieroglyphic ſcience, beſides thy 
the ſubject itſelf is not a little dark and perplexed, 
and would moreover too much divert our thought 
from what they are here principally ingaged in; 1 
have the leſs reaſon, as well as inclination to attempt 
this, as I have good grounds to believe it has already 
fallen into much .abler hands; and makes part of 


work ſhortly to be expected from the preſs, the ſe 
cond volume of the divine legation of Moſes de. 
For our purpoſe then, Philes' 


© monſtrated, etc.” 
mon, I begin with obſerving to you, that, before 
the introduction of - alphabetic characters into the 
world, the beſt way men could think of to ſignify to 
each other their thoughts in writing was, either © by 
« a direct picture, wherever that was practicable, af 
ti the object they had occaſion to deſcribe,” ori 
other caſes by ſubſtituting viſible objects for ici 
« ble ones, in the way of emblem or natural {ym 


4 bol.“ For the practice of writing by immediate 


picture, the bare mention is a ſufficient explication of 
it. For the other method, I know not how beiter 
to repreſent it to you, than by reading you 2 pallage 
out of Diodorus Siculus upon this ſubject, if you wil 
trouble your ſelf to reach me down that author from 
behind you, It is here in the fourth book of li 
hiſtorical library. —<© But now, ſays he, I am 0 
« take notice of the Ethiopic characters, called) 
the Egyptians, hieroglyphics. For the make 0 
« faſhion of them, they reſemble the forms of al 
« ſorts of animals; certain of the parts or membeß 
of the human body; as like wiſe different kinds 0 
« mechanical inſtruments, For the manner of vil 
«. ing with the people J am ſpeaking of is dot ® 
words, but things, which have their tropical ſcole 
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CONVERSATION FOUR TH, 301 
« habitually affixed to them in the memory. Thus 
« they delineate a hawk, a crocodile, and a ſer- 
« pent; a man's eye, hand, and face; with other 


« which is a bird of remarkably ſwift flight, they 
« ſignify ſwiftneſs, or expedition at large, Which 
« quality, in the thing or perſon under confideration 


« to their minds by the figure of this animal, as if it 
« had been expreſſed to them in words. So a cro- 
codile is the emblem of malice, The eye, of 
„ juſtice and vigilance, The right hand with the 
fingers extended, of gram. The'left hand cloſed, 
« of frugality. And the like is to be underſtood of 
« all their other marks. For following with the 
mind the natural ſignificancy of each object, and 
* having their memory and attention well exerciſed 
to this purpoſe, they come by degrees to a ready 
« and immediate apprehenſion of whatever is this 
way expreſſed to them *.“ You cannot but re- 
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rian all along repreſents it as the work of time and 
pains to acquire a facility at underſtanding this em- 
blem language. And indeed the obvious imperfedi- 
on in every reſpeA of the emblematic charatte, 
compared with the way of writing by letters of a 


alphabet, is to me ſuch à natural demonſtrain, 


that hieroglyphics, as I ſaid before, . were both 
« prior in the order of time to letters, and intto- 
«© duced at firſt merely for want of them,” that did 
not the wildeſt whimſies ſometimes find their ſerion 
abetters, even amongſt perſons otherwiſe of good un 
derſtanding, 1 ſhould be tempted to wonder, hoy 
the contrary opinion to this could ever have met 
with any ſenſible advocate. Vet ſo it has proved, 
Philemon; and the comparative neceſſary imper 


s fection of picture, to literary characters — theilt 


« want of verbs and connective particles — the 
ſuppoſed inaccurate way of writing them in the 
«« firſt ages, eaſily open to miſtakes of their meat 
e ing the obſerved intermixture of both ſorts 


« of characters in remaining Egyptian monuments, 
the one inſerted to help out the defeQive ſenſes of 


„ the other——(all of which I cannot but thik 
< ſtrong arguments of letters being leſs antient, be- 
* cauſe ſo much more uſeful than hieroglyphic”) 
are by an author of no leſs diſtinction than the know: 
ing and ingemous Mr, Shuck ford, in his“ connedion 
« of the ſacred and profane hiſtory” produced“ 
evidences on the quite oppoſite fide of this queſtion . 
Im ſuch very different lights do different perſons ſe 
the ſame objects! one farther inſtance of which 


r YEYPUpmeivay avayivooxucs Diod. Sic. lib, III. . 
145 ; 5 | | ; 
* See Shucs, Con. vol. II. p. 295·•6. 
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with regard to myſelf and this writer, (for whom 

nevertheleſs I have a juſt eſteem) I cannot help re- 

making here, becauſe it ſeems to me a very extraor- 

' dinary one. The men of the firſt ages, ſays he, 

« could much ſooner invent and learn a rude charac- 

« ter, than they could. acquire art enough to draw 
1 pictures, And therefore ſuch a character, it is 

« moſt probable, was firſt invented and made uſe 
«of *. As if the mere eaſineſs of the writing or 
feuring part was all that was here to be conſidered, 
and not rather, and principally, the eaſineſs of the 
underſtanding, For in this view ſurely, the picture 
of an animal diſtinguiſhed by ſome remarkable quali- 
ty, though ever ſo ill drawn, would at leaſt bid 
fairer to ſuggeſt to mens minds the idea of that qua- 
ly, than a merely arbitrary mark of the ſame quality 
can be ſuppoſed to do: the one kind of ſubſtitute 
relying wholly for its interpretation upon unaffilted 
memory; the other, (though 1 deny not but it was 
able to be ſometimes miſtaken) having generally, 
a we may ſay, nature, as well as art, on its 
ſide ; ſomething of an inherent ſigniſicancy in it; 


N aptneſs of itſelf to point out its particular 
tn meaning, 155 
be. 


This is a ſtrong inſtance, I interrupted, Hortenſi- 

us, of what I remember to have often heard you 
complain of, < mens interpreting antiquity by mo- 

* dern ideas,” And it ſhews evidently the falſeneſs 
of this rule of interpretation, The author probably 
had his eye upon alphabetic writing in his own time 
of which though the uſe be wholly founded in memory, 
Jet ve are apt to think but meanly of a man's attain- 
ments, who is at a loſs to read and underſtand his 


* Se Shuck. Con. vol. II. p. 296. 
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own mother tongue at leaſt. And yet when one 
conſiders how much time it actually takes up to teach 
a child, or an abſolutely ignorant grown perſon, the 
due uſe of his letters, even now that the marks of 
them are ready formed to his hands; with a compen- 
dium which ſome have thought ſuper- natural 
that inſtruction this way is reduced to rule and me- 


thod and moreover that language. itſelf is con: 


trived with much artificial aſſiſtance to the ' memory 
in the mechanical ſtructure and compoſition of i. 
If this, I ſay, be well conſidered, Hortenſius, one 
ſhall have but little to- expect from an artleſs multi 
plication of rude characters, in equally rude ages, 
towards carrying on any competent degree of literary 
commerce amongſt mankind, In which way of think 
ing one is not a little confirmed-by refleQing, that in 
China, where this ſort of rude character is made uſs 
of, a man is ranked, as we are informed, amongll 
the learned, who underſtands a moderate proportion 
of words only in the vulgar language of his coun- 
try *, There is no queſtion therefore, I. think, to 
be made, but that hieroglyphics were the firſt ſlep 
mankind gained towards writing : or, that the orig: 
nal way they had of communicating with one another 
at a diſtance was, either by ſuch a picture, or em- 
blem · character, as you. have repreſented. 


* By all I can gather out of ſo many authors 28 have 
written of China, they have no letters at all, but only ſo 
many characters, expreſſing fo many words; theſe arc ſad 
by ſome to be ſixty, by others eighty, and: by others [15 
ſore thouſand. The learning of China therefore conbiſs 
firſt in the knowlege of their language. Sir W. Temples 
works, fol. p. 201. The number of letters they (68 
Chineſe} uſe is exceflive It is true he who can mak: 
good uſe of twenty thouſand is a good ſcholar. 8 $ 
account of the empire of China, book III. chap. 17. " 
collect. of voyages, ctc, vol. I. p. 131. 
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Nature, reſumed he, Philemon, the ſureſt guide 
in all queſtions of antiquity, if I have any judgment 


this kind previouſly to any other. A ſentiment, 
vhich is confirmed by fact, as well as reaſon, if it be 
tue, what ſome writers upon this ſubje& have aſſert- 
ed to us, that the original faſhion of letters with 
« the Egyptians,” (a people amongſt the firſt who 
uſed, if they did not invent an alphabet) “ was 
« taken from the forms, motions, or poſtures of 
u animals before applied to hieroglyphical repreſen- 
« tation *.” Thus, for inſtance; the firſt letter of 
their alphabet, it is ſaid, is only the beak of the Ibis 
placed croſs-wiſe upon its two legs: as their delta is 
the legs of the ſame Ibis conſidered together with the 
line of the earth which they include in ſtanding upon 
t . But to let this paſs, as a matter perhaps more 
curious, than certain; and without entering farther in- 
do the age of hierogly phie writing; the grounds of it, 
ve have ſecn, are laid in “ the practicable ſubſtituti- 
on of one thing, for another, upon the account 
« of a certain ſimilitude or analogy of their reſpective 
qualities: of preſent, and viſible objects for paſt, 
wor diſtant ones: or, more comprehenſively, of 
ideas of the ſenſes, for thoſe of memory or under- 
„ ſtanding.” In which view of the matter, Phile- 
mon, the natural conception, I think, which offers 


T3 þ ſelf is, that in the hieroglyphic, as in every 
, ( . F. 4 
beit other ſpecies of art, the eaſieſt productions were 
ſiz · | | | 
nfl * Inverimus primam literarum Egyptrum (rorxaaciy 
ples a quatuordeeim literis ſuiſſe concinnatam, ut recte quoque 
10 82 Euſebius, cacterique tradunt, ex facrorum anima- 
mak um forma, inceſſu, aliarumque corporis partium ſitibus 
ette 5 5 


deſumptam. Kirch. Obeliſe. Pamph. p. 125. 
| See Kircher, as before. | 
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306 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 

doubtleſs the firſt : or, that the moſt ſimple kinds of 
ſymbolical repreſentation are, generally ſpeaking, to 
be eſteemed the moſt antient ones. Thus, of tuo 
of the repreſentations which the Egyptians are relate 
to have made of a month, the one © by a mood 
* with the horns turned downwards, and the other 
* by a branch of the palm tree * 3” that of the 
moon, one cannot avoid thinking, muſt have been 
firſt brought into uſe : it being much more obviow 
to obſerve, that the moon towards the end of her 
«© period always appeared in ſuch a manner,” which 
was the reaſon of this ſymbol ; than, ** that it wa 
the nature of the palm - tree to put out a new ſhoot 
1 preciſcly every month, which was the foundati 
on of the other. So again, a mole might much 
more eafily come to fignify blindneſs F— Two 
men joining hands, concord F—— A man. armed, 
and ſhooting arrows, a riot || Feet walking upon 
water, an impoſſibility 8 A hog, a perſon trans- 
formed by his debauche1ies into a beaſt 4+—or 3 
hawk upon the wing, the ſwift courſe of the 


wW 


* Mnva ypagovrts, Baiv twypapuor, (Ayvarion) » G 
vnyY Tt TPH e FO AT“ Baiv Af, THIS po HE 
ng £7: Ty DPawvixoc aITIAC xp (Ji T0 Fey Tra 
A TAY AANGY, XOTH ThV xvaroAnv THIS ung, Kia 
Batv 7evvzv. Horap. Hierog. lib, I, Herog 3.) Team 
20 erer Enn eig TO Rar, tTtidn, qaciv, i Th ans 
ron wog TO ava Tos Ktpariv Eo xnmuaTiouas, tv Je m1 a- 
 Foxpuiþes, ti5 T9 XATY FOI A VEUEW. - Horap. Hierog. 
lib. 1. Hierog. 4. 
+ Horap. lib. 2. Hierog. 63. 
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5 wind #ﬀ— the analogies in all theſe inſtances being 
| of the moſt ſimple and ſtriking kinds Than the 
, pumber 1095, the complement of days to the term 
1 of three years, could come to ſignify filence, be- 
R « cauſe a child which does not get the uſe of its 
r « ſpeech in that time, never afterwards obtains it F.“ 
0 or, a ſhe panther to ſtand for a concealed villain, 
b « becauſe. that animal hunts for its prey ſecretly, 
and keeps in the ſcent of its breath, to avoid piy- 
er « ing the creature it has a deſign upon any ſufficient 
ch 1 notice of its approach .“ Or again, than a man's 
2 never ſtirring out of his own doors could be expreſſed 
ot by an ant, and the wings of a bat, .** becauſe the 
th « feathers of a bat placed at the entrance of an ant's 
ch « neſt keep all the ants ſtrictly confined there 8. 
wo Or laltly, than the Cucuba could be made the em- 
ed, blem of gratitude ** becauſe it was obſerved of that 
on bird, that it took a very particular. care of its 
0* « aged parents; building them a neſt in the fame 
= place where it had been hatched and brought up 
the « uſelf ; aſſiſting them with its beak at the time of 
2 lig their old feathers; and man them 
{An 

a * Horap. lib. 2. Heros: 15. 

ura + Apwvicy ypagovres, pn iN EVEVYXOVT EVITE ν 
PIT, Fouoiv. og TpitTOLUg £TTL xpovou apiuos, tx Tpiaxooiuv E- 
xn XOVTA DEVTE NjeEpWyv TOY tro Urapyovros* Bp Ov xpobov wn 
aua* Aﬀhnoay To x70 1910v (Hat ra OE Apa TER OC vey TH Y AGTON. 
u &- Horap. Hicrog lib. I. Hierog. 28. 
erog · | ArSporey EMPWAEVOYTE ERUTW av, & AT OXpUTTOVTE 


iavToy, dort un vv bn Tots idee, VerOvTEs (H 
Hadan Eoypagouoi'y* avTY Yap xpupst TH (oa Iypevery 
en (vy xupovo- Thy id oofenv cpi, Ka % 
a TOV NN NC οο Horap lib. II. Hierog. go. 

5 Avypwroy anpoitoy Bounauevor CY, AUp˙Aα r NAS 
rte vunrtpidog Coypagovory* Jiori Tifewevoy Twv TJ TEpAV 
e TM veoroiagy Twy Euren 0U N X£T GI GUTQV . 
Horap. lib. a, Hierog. 64. 
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ce with food till that ſeaſon was over, and they 
« were able to ſupport themſelves . And yet, 
Philemon, the analogies here concerned, are not, 
aſſure you, a fiftieth part fo refined, as nuniberleh 
others I could mention to you, upon which much of 
this hieroglyphic language was founded. But I the 
rather inſtance in the particulars before us, becauſe 
they relate altogether to common life; which ws 


unqueſtionably the firlt ſubject alankind had occur 


to write about. 

80 that, I interrupted, in the times we are ſpeak- 
ing of, to be able to write and read well, Hortenſ- 
us, a man muſt have been a very tolerable naturaliſt, 
Methinks, I cannot help obſerving here, the learning 
one's letters is thoſe days muſt have been a far more 
agreeable. as well as an uſeful employment, than it 
is in our modern ages; ſince inſtead of going to one's 
horn-book, or one's primmer, for the: character and 


compoſition of A's and B's, the ſcholar had the far 


nobler volume of nature before him; and could not 
improve in words without r nee progreſs in 
things. It is pity this double improvement Is 
not a little more conſulted in modern education, 
Language, we are very truly told, is the gieat key 
to knowlege ; but as the matter is too commonly 
managed with us, it 1s really a great while before it 
opens any part of it to our minds. How much time 
1s by moſt people in their youth ſpent i in mere me 
chanical reciting, before any farther uſeful inform 


* Eu yapioTiANV Ypagovric, xovxouCav (wy papovet Jur. 
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tion is ſo much as thought of for them ! whereas, 4 
mere is ſomething of fancy and ingenuity in the firſt. | 
; aſpect of the hieroglyphic ſcience ; in being able to | 
improve every object one meets with into an inſtru- 
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f ment of mutual correſpondence ; 5 and to make the 
mute, and inanimate part of the creation, thus ſigni» 
0 feantly expreſs our minds for us. I. think this art 18 

now. loſt to the world. We hear indeed - ſometimes 


7 — — 
. a IeIe 
——.— 


a of letters conveyed. to perſons at a diſtance by certain 

5 feathered meſſengers; and a dog, if I miſtake not, 

. in a late celebrated inſtance, was thought to ſignify a 

. reaſonable correſpondence. :. but neither of theſe 
t caſes are at-all equal. to the point in queſtion, We 

1 ſeem to conſider the world. of animals as deſigned 1 


| wholly for groſſer purpoſes, than thoſe of converſ- 
| ing by them; unleſs now and then we ſet them »_ 
on talking and moralizing in a human voice and 


's 
wi accent, and think proper to give a lecture to our i 
r ob ſpecies under ſome or other of their borrow- 18 


ed forms, i" 
The ingenuity, returned Hortenſi jus, Philemon, of | 
the hierogly phie art was in time the ruin of it; as it 
gave occaſion to that total abuſe. of the. inſtitution of il 
ſymbolic. writing, by which, what was intended to Ki 
explain mens thoughts, became the moſt effeQual = 
means of perplexing them; and. what began in eaſy 9 
and familiar. uſe, eee in concluſion into uniny 
telligidle myſtery : inaſmuch as men of a more 
thoughtful and ſpeculative complexion. grew by de- 
grees to write ſo much above the. common level, as 
to be underſtood by no body but themſelves. Which 
Was more eſpecially the caſe, after the hieroglyphics, 
as we ſhall ſee, became ſacred ; and, from being 
pradtiſed. at firſt in the humble concerns of ordinary 
life, were applied. moſtly to the higher ſubjeQs of 
ſcience or divinity, In the mean while, one incon- 


rap. 


co 
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venienee which ſoon attended this hieroglypliical wy The 
of writing, and which doubtleſs aſfiſted to the a: but a de 
F have been mentioning, was the number of equo- mon 
cal ſenſes which the ſame word often had, prounde the orie 
upon the different qualities or conceptions of the WM vith the 
fame ſenfible repreſentation, Thus, as we lem un fore: 
from the ſixth hieroglyphic in the collections of Ho- nd ſor 
rapollo, „a hawk was either the fun, or exaltation, il molt c 


But the 
mle by 
caſes, 1 
acineſs. 
ſort of 
guage, 

had the 
| to furn 
preſhon 


„ or ſome extraordinary fall, or pre- eminence, ot 
« blood, or victory. The ſun; as being an animal 
* remarkably prolific, and long - lived; and moreover 
“ from its great ſtrength of ſight ſeeming to be a 
„ kind of natural image of him. Exaltation ; be- 
« cauſe the hawk by his perpendicular flight cally 
© riſes above any other bird. Falling; from the 
% quick and immediate deſcents he is obſerved to 
«© make from the greateſt heights. Pre eminence; 


« becauſe he is of a ſuperior nature to other animals The 
« of the feathered kind. Blood; becauſe that is plied h 
* thought. to be his drink and nouriſhment, Vie . 2 
% tory ; becauſe he has the art to overcome any troudle 
« bird who encounters him, rhough ſuperior to hilt far). 
1% in ſtrength, by turning himſelf upon his back it one col 
<« the air, whenever he is in danger of being worlted excuſal 
e by his antagoniſt,” So again the hieroglyphic af far ea 
the beetle ſtood. . for any thing produced from 1 an 
« ſingle cauſe ; for birth; or the beginning to exiſt; 1 diſt 
& for the world; a father; a man,” The reaſons peculiz 
may be ſeen in the tenth hieroglyphic of the author lecond 
juſt mentioned. In like manner the vulture ws in alm 
made to ſignify “ a mother; or fight; or 4 (and 1 
*« boundary of land; or preſcience; or a yet = 9 
„ or the heavens; or mercy 3 or unity; # their | 
the ſame writer informs us in his eleventh biero* om 


glyphic. | 
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The being ſometimes thus equivocal, ſaid I, is 


defect which the bieroglyphic language bes in 
„ common with moſt other languages; | eſpecially, if 
oe orientaliſts are to be relied on in this matter, 
4 with the more antient and eaſtern ones; in which, I 
n fore, the ſame word has often as many ſeveral, 
„ ad ſometimes widely different meanings, as the 
n, ot complicated  hieroglyphic you can pitch upon. 
o But the context in ſuch inſtances of both kinds is the 
ue by which to aſcertain the ſenſe : and in the molt 
(actes, I ſhould think, would do it with tolerable ex- 
2 aftneſs, But after all, Hortenſius, it was but an idle 
bort of oeconomy in the coiners of hieroglyphic lan- 


Vage, to be thus frugal of their words, when they 
e bad the whole compaſs of nature in their powers, 


e; preſſion, | 

als They were like other framers of languages, re- 
is WY plied he, more ſtudious of abrigement than perſpicu- 
ie. iy; and willing moreover, I ſuppoſe, to ſave the 
my WY woable of writing more than was abſolutely neceſ- 
ind WY bery. Though, on the other hand, Philemon, if 
ine conſiders, a little parſimony here is at leaſt more. 
fed BY excuſable than in alphabetic language; ſince it was a 
: of far eaſier matter for them to acquaint themſelves 
\ 4 with the united properties of the ſame objects, than 
iſt: to diſtinguiſh to a ſufficient degree the appropriated 
ſons peculiarities of different ones. And yet again, upon 
hor lecond thoughts, I know not, but it had ſtood them 
w AJ almoſt as little expence of time and obſervation, 
ra (and I an ſure it had been a far more uſeful applica- 


non of both) thus to have inlarged in many caſes 
their ſtock of words in this emblematic language, as 
it muſt have done to contract them in the method they 
tare taken, by attending to ſuch nice and intricate 


| to furniſh themſelves with a ſufficiently copious ex- 
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312 PHILEMON TO HYDASPry, 
analogies of objects to one another, as are the ground 
of theſe hieroglyphical equivocations *. But thi, 
though it would have added greatly to the uſcfulnek 


of hieroglyphical writing, would haven taken of 
much from the myſtery of it: an end, to which the 


 hiereglyphics came in time to be.ſo almoſt aniverſaly 


applied, that many people have been led to belen 
they were originally invented for this very purpoſe; 


and that the progreſs of them was not, as I hae 


repreſentated it, from common life, into ſubjeds of 
religion, but, on the contrary, from religion, inty 


common life. 


The. courſe you have aſſigned them, ſaid 1, is, 1 
think, both the moſt natural in itſelf, and the mol 
ſuitable to the known. reſerve and involved menner of 
the Egyptian prieſthood ; who, had the hicroglyphia 
been originally a learned or ſacred character, only, 


would hardly, I perſuade myſelf, have ſuffered then 


to be afterwards proſtituted to common and ordinary 


ſubjeas. | . 
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A 
1 | 9 
i And yet, returned he, in the accounts we have of 1 


ths ne obeliſkes of Seſoſtris and Rameſſes, perſons who 
e kred long after the introduction of ſymbolic, or ani - 
mal worſhip into Egypt, we meet with hieroglyphics 
| the applied to very different purpoſes from religious ones. 
ſah Of two of thoſe of the former of theſe princes, we 
ice re informed, that their inſcriptions ſet forth, the 
ole; extent of his power, the flouriſhing condition of 
ae his revenue, and the number of his victories “. 
s of And, wherever he made any conqueſt, we are told, 
n tis practice was to erect pillars, upon which, toge- 
ther with other inſcriptions proper to the occaſion, he 
s, 1  {cft behind him, „certain obſcene emblems of the 
mol: Wi «© manly or effeminate temper of the conquered na- 
r of BN « tion +.” For the inſcription of the famed obelifk 
of Rameſſes, now ſtanding at Rome, you are not to 
be informed, Philemon, that it is of the kind we are 
now ſpeaking of; and yet we know from Hermapi- 
aa on's tranſlation of it, that it is a mere piece of ful- 
ſome panegyric to that vain monarch ; ſuch as gives 
one, I have often thought, a much more contempti- 
ble idea of his ſubjects, than it does a great one of 
on WY bimſelf f. I am ſenſible the learned Kircher con- 
da, demns Hermapion's tranſlation here, as contrary to 
m the whole tenor and genius of the hieroglyphic cha- 
| ater ; which, as he tells us, © was never uſed to 
„e '<<ord the praiſes and victories of kings, but 
rw confned wholly to ideal and intellectual mat- 
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« ters. But antiquity, a much better judge 
doubtleſs in the caſe, is unanimous in thinking other 
wiſe: and this author, it is. well known, has hi 
head fo full of the myſterious wiſdom of the Egyp⸗ 
tians, that he will needs wreſt every thing to fone 
recondite meaning with them. As if a darkneſs, lik 
that which was once providentially brought upa 


their country, had univerſally ſpread itſelf over thei 


underſtandings ; and becauſe their hieroglyphics had 
too often an intricate intendment, therefore they 
could never poſhbly have an obvious one. But it i 
amuſiag enough to obſerve, how men will labour for 
a favourite hypotheſis, 
As the learned author, interpoſed I, was deter- 
mined, it ſeems, to aſſert the every where high and 
important conſtruction of the hieroglyphic writing, | 
think he had fully anſwered his purpoſe here, by 
conſidering the inſcription we are ſpeaking of as of 3 
more raiſed and dignified kind, from its relation to 
the ſubject and conduct of majeſty ; inſtead of go- 
ing thus againſt the ſenſe of antiquity, no leſs than 


that of the tranſlator, to ſupport his recondite 


ſyſtem. 
To ſay the truth, Philemon, returned he, I hare 
often thought the monument in queſtion, with thoſe 
other Egyptian monuments which remain to us, in- 
ſcribed in the hieroglyphic character, to be ſo far 
from evidence of the univerſally ſublime and mylteri 
ous ſenſe of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, that I would 
not deſire a ſtronger evidence of the contrary : inal 
much as they give us good reaſon to believe, that 
hieroglyphics, in their firſt inſtitution in Egypt, Wer 


* Kirch. Obeliſc. Pamphyl. p. 151. Doctrinam hieto. 


glyphicam, non regum laudes et victorias continete, {ed 


ſolas res ideales ct intelleCualcs, 
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CONVERSATION FOURTH. 375 
gs has been ſaid, nothing more than the original cha- 
nder, or common writing of the country; which, 
having obtained a reverence from this very circum- 
tance of its antiquity, was for this reaſon uſed in all 
public inſcriptions, even after the introduction of al- 
phabetic writing for more ordinary and familiar in- 


been ſometimes indifferently applied to civil, or ſa- 
red, ſo they were but public uſes, it is time for us 
to conſider them under the moſt diſtinguiſhed notion 
of a religious character or expreſſion ; the only one, 
33 has been before obſerved, in which they properly 
relate to our preſent ſpeculation. And here, amidſt 
the ſeveral ridiculous, inadequate, or - unnatural ac- 
counts which have been given us of the original of 
ſymbolic worſhip in Egypt, the principles we have: 
been eſtabliſhing will afford us, I think, the only true, 
however ſimple a ſolution of this problem. 

The ſimpler, ſaid I, Hortenſius, certainly the 


very deep: ſubtilty and refinement are laborious 
operations, and require time and repeated W for 
their production. 

You will obſerve then, proceeded he, that as 1 
roglyphics with the Egyptians were the original writ- 


oſten occur to be expreſſed by them, would be per- 

ſonal charaQters. Accordingly in the collection of 
them by Horapollo, we find certain charaQeriſtic em- 
blems appropriated to expreſs almoſt all the more 
common and ordinary turas of the human temper, 


woman's continuing in her firſt ſtate of widowhood, 
the Egyptians deſcribed a particular kind of a black 


L D d 2 


tercourſe, But however the hieroglyphics may have 


| more probable, The beginnings of ſcience never lie. 


ng of common life, one of the ſubjects, which would 
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316 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 

pidgeon 4; as they did a ſwallow for a man who hag 
left all his poſſeſſions to his children b. To hate 
been naturally of a meek and.compoſed diſpoſition, 
but provoked by ill uſage, was repreſented by the 
emblem of a pidgeon with its tail erected c. Ty 
have deſerted one's family through want, by that of 
a ſhe-hawk which had juſt laid its eggs d. The at. 
_ tempting things beyond a man's ability, was fignified 
by a bat e. The having brought inconveniences 
upon himſelf, by a beaver . The being irreſolute 
and unequal to himſelf, by an hyzna g. When they 
would charaQerize any perſon who had never been 
out of his own country, or diſtrict, they figured him 
with the head of an aſs 45, When a fuller, two feet 
ſtanding in water 1. The being of a moroſe, unſo- 
ciable ſpirit, was emblematically expreſſed by an 


cel 4. The having lived to a goed old age, by a | 


dead raven /. A reformed debauchee, by a bull 
tied to a wild fig tree . A gluttonous perſon, by a 
fcare-fiſlh a. A murderer brought to repentance by 
puniſhment, by a fork-fiſh taken with a hook ». 


This article, Philemon, might be infinitely inlarged, | 


and the analogies in every inſtance diſtinctly noted 
and explained; but it would take up too much of our 
time, and is the leſs needful, after what has been al. 


ready diſeourſed of the general nature of the hicro- 


glyphic writing, 


þ Lib. 1. Hierog. 23 
i Ibid. Hierog. 65- 
+ Lib. 2. Hierog. 193 
1 Ibid. Hierog. 89. 
m Ibid. Hierog. 77+ 
„ Ibid. Hierog. 109- 
@ Ibid, Hierog. 31% 


a Horap. lib. 2. Hierog. 32. 
5 Ibid. Hicrog. 31. 
c Ibid. Hierog. 48. 
d Ibid, Hierog. 99. 
e Ibid. Hierog. 52. 
F Ibid. Hierog. 65. 
 £ Ibid, Hierog. 69. 
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CONVERSATION FOURTH. 377 

You may proceed in your own method, faid J, 
Hortenſins 3 I cannot but ſay 1 could have ſome 
pleaſure in having theſe ſeveral analogies pointed out 
to me ; but perhaps this is not the place for them : 
and 1 would not give you more trouble than is neceſ- 
ſary, or divert you too much * the principal ſcope 
| of our inquiry. 

The emblems, reſumed he, I have hitherto men- 
tioned, might be applicable to many different perſons, 
as relating all along more to the character concerned, 
than the particular ſubject of it. Perſons however of 
more eminent rank and conſideration with the Egyp- 
tans, had, we muſt ſuppoſe, as the reaſon of the thing 
required, their more diſtinguiſhing and ſelf-appro- 
priated emblems aſſigned them. Thus, Taautus, or 
the Egyptian Mercury, is by Sanchoniatho ſaid to 
have expreſſed the cares of Saturn, © by an image of 
him with four eyes, two befdre; and two behind, 
" as likewiſe two cloſed, and two open, in his 
„head; and with four wings, two expanded, and 
* two lying flat upon his ſhoulders : the ſymbol of 
* the eyes ſignifying, that Saturn in the adminiſtra- 
* tion of his authority, was often to ſee, what he 
* appeared not to ſee ; and often to wink at what 
* he manifeſtly ſaw :——that of the wings; that 
Saturn was often to have intelligence of what paſl- 


* ſed, even where he could not be preſent at it; 


* and often to ſeem ignorant of what he was never- 
* thelefs fully acquainted with *,” J am aware, 
Ptilemon, you may think this repreſentation a little 
too refined for ſo early an age as that of Taautus. 
I do not therefore inſiſt here on its being literally his 
nyention; (for 1 am ſenſible he has the credit of 


* Fuſcb. Praep. Evangel. lib. I. p. 39. "ed. Par, 
Dd3 
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|} CC 
| many inventions aſcribed to him, which were none of Uaac | 
1 his) but mention it only as an illuſtration of the more died 
| | confined perſonal hieroglyphic. Poſlibly, the ſymbol abound 
| of Mercury himſelf, which was the dog, was of an was a 
| | earlier introduction, as it is a much ſimpler inſtance the af 
| : in the ſame kind: Not, ſays Plutarch upon this bol an 
| te occaſion, that the Egyptians eſteemed Mercury to bare 
40 reſemble a dog 1 in any proper fenſe of the word, goat, 
| e but their meaning here was only to apply to him a quit 
+ the guardian, watchful, and diſtinguiſhing quality and ei 
| i 1 e of that animal,” founded upon certain analogous WW cious 
| 'N circumſtances of his hiſtoric character *, In the offspr 
|| © fame way of thinking, we find that Pan, one of the tice 0 
WW companions of Oſiris in his foreign expedition, was «© thi 
1 repreſented by a goat ; as was Jupiter, the father eaſily 
i} of Oſiris, by a ram ; and Typhon, his profeſſed cultur 
| adverſary and murderer, by an afs, a crocodile, and ſentec 
a river or ſea horſe: the firſt, as Plutarch's remark of a 
in the caſe is, the moſt ſtupid of all the tamer ani uſe ol 
mals; the other two, the fierceſt and moſt miſchier- houl, 
ous of all the wilder ones $. For the original for th 
grounds of the two ſymbols of Jupiter and Pan, 

antiquity has not, that I know of, ſatisfactorily ex- ” 
plained them to us. Our great countryman. Sir „ 1 
* Ou ſap Tov aur xupkos 'Eppenv A,Ns, aN, TV (ov 70 _ 
gt., K ro &Yypuryev, xa: T6 dere. ſrocei xa 6 
a οοα, TOV FLAOY N TO Ef AFpoy opdoyros, i pn 0 Tags 3 
Tav, Tow AOYKOTETW TWV tor (vvorxeuos Plat, de Iſ. et Crap) 

Of. p. 335. lib, x 
+ Tpazuos be In xα ſhupuos 0 Caſpapor xas 68 c arpare A 

Foio: Ty Ilavos, 4 c ü 'EAAnves, TOY UKNKE ary or peoatch Yee, 
Aa T{&yooreata. Herod. lib. 2. cap. 46. | Ying » 

4 KpioTpoouTey Fe Tov Alo worruos Aryvrriv dot ay 
enen, furg⸗ 

& Axοννανς aura (7a Tunern TW nwtpwy Cay 707 a. * 
Aab era To o, T It aypioy InpiwdeoTrUTA, vod AN | 

na TOY ——— ir Plut. de If. et Of. p- 371 lj 
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of lac Newton is of opinion, that the one only ſig- 
tied Jupiter to have conquered Libya, a country 


j zbounding with ſheep * 3 and the other, that Pan 
in was a perſon much addicted to dancing F, But from 
e after · application we meet with both of the . 
is bol and character of Pan in the mythologic ages, 1 

to have been ſometimes tempted to ſuſpect, that the 
d, goat, in his caſe, had, even from the firſt uſe of it, 


quite other intendment than is here repreſented ; 
and either ſignified him to have been of a very ſala- 
cious complexion, or the father of a very numerous 


s 
be offspring 4. Such however being the general prac- 
* tice of the Egyptians, to ſignify as well men, as 


« things, under certain ſenſible emblems,” you will 
eaſily conceive how Ofiris, the great father of agti- 


ed culture to the Egyptians, ſhould come to be repre- 
1 ſented by them, as we find he was, under the figure 
& of a bull or an ox, the very animal he had firſt made 
15 uſe of for this valuable purpoſe $ : as alſo how Iſis 
. ſhould be ſignified by the figure of a cow ||; both 
5 for the part ſhe had contributed towards agriculture 
an; 9 | | 
ex- 8 Chronology of ancient kingdoms amended, 
Sir 1 
| The Chron. etc. p. 227. | 
5 } ore F+ tivixc TorouTov ypapovor aurov (Tov Tiava) ov 
_ þ01 nb £071 atyev. Herod. lib. II cap. 46. Fov Je Tpa- 
cr 7 anehtooauv Sic TO YEVnTINOY KOptov® To ft wopioy VETO: 
» Toc To Tyc Yeveotuwg ,. Tiwaohai part WPOCNXOVTWE, dg av 
V7opxov apytyovoy Tns Twv Cowy guotws. Diodor. Sic. Bib. 
470 lib. 1. p. 55. 5 ä 
oth . § Tous de Tavpoue Tovg itpove TIKach as TI xpaTAncIs 7019 
fois, Ooipidog xaladetavro;, apa Je xar Sic Thy g Yewp- 
0 wh Xpeigy, apecn It x Sic T0 roy evpovrwv TOUS Xaproug T1 
9% rag TOVIWy evepyenictis @eapadoorwuey yeyorevai TOS 
9s FITAYEvioTEr og 619 dxavra Tov al, Diodor, Sic. Bib. 


lib, J. p. 79. 
| Vid, Plut, de If, et Oſ. p. 372, 
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in the firſt diſtinction of grain; as likewiſe more en, 
Phatically, it is probable, for her having taught 
either the firſt, or the more improved uſe of the 
cow's milk: which I collect from one of thoſe dia. 
matic ceremonies we were ſpeaking of, in the Egyy- 
tian religion, inſtituted, I perſuade myſelf, in honour 
of this invention, which is mentioned by the Sicilian 
hiſtorian, to have been practiſed in a certain iſland of 
the Nile; where the prieſts, as he tells us, appoint: 
ed to this ſervice, ©* filled every day three hundred 
* and ſixty veſſels with milk, near one of the ſup- 
% poſed places of interment of Oſiris and lfis, k. 
* menting, and calling upon their names *.“ And 
now, Philemon, we are upon the very confines of a 
fymbolic theology. For the figure of a bull, as ve 
fay, having been the Egyptian emblem of their be- 
loved Ofiris, a proportion at leaſt of the regard due 
to himſelf, would, even in his lifetime, doubtlek, 
devolve upon this his privileged ſubſtitute, But 
when, after his death, he came to be deified, the 
matter ſoon took a much higher turn: 
was grateful reſpect, now grew up into religious re- 
verence. His ſymbol was no longer that of a wat, 


* Evyet Os pc ous &y Mee, xt. TH (wKart ro 
10% Ji, KAN ETL To Opwy Tue AJ or, N Ing Aryurlov, 
uala T & r NA vnoov XELKEVNY KEV e TRIS KANOUþT. 
vg Fraats* (naria de TOuTOU Srixvuouoiy iy Th vn rau 
Sic peevovrTt T TE THPOV KATETKEVAT MEVOV Oc ipidi, xas 7% 
ep: Touloy xeipeevag tEnxorra N plan xp Tavlas 
ſap x txuoTyv nwutpay a WAnpouy Tous ̈ pos rov\ois 
Ta xd, itptic, xa Fpnvew avaxanouwivous Th T via 
Diod. Sic. Bib. lib. I. p. 19. 
poug Tous iepoug, Tov Te ovoucatopervov Aru, xa Tor MU, 
Op. xaJtupwoInvai, xa rourovs UCI NaN N.. 
oug, xoivy xaraderxbnva; aariy Aiyvnliorss Diod. de. 
Bib. lib. I. p. 19. 
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but a God; till, by degrees, the devotion of weak 
winds ever inclining towards a ſenſible preſence, and 
Ofiris having left nothing ſenſible behind him, upon 


demon ; and what had been for ſome time the ſtand- 
ing expreſſion of his character, became at length the 
favourite inſtrument of his adoration, You ſee, Phi- 
lemon, even yet, though there was too. much of re- 


zoo in the caſe, there was nothing of myſtery ; the 
bn matter was neither more, nor leſs, than what the 
4 moſt yulgar Romaniſts practiſe at this very day, when 
- to do honour to a ſuppoſed: tutelar ſaint, they igno- 
" rantly fall proſtrate before his image. But though 
1 the foundation of this ſymbol-worſhip was not origi- 
„ cally laid in any myſterious ſpeculation, it gave birth 
= however in time to a great deal; inaſmueh as the 
pt hiſtoric gods of the Egyptians were by no means the 
I only ones, who had the privilege of this repreſenta - 
tion by animals; but the notion was by degrees ex- 
Y tended to all their various ſyſtem of phyſical divini- 


ties, In the mean while, is it not, think you, the 
more natural progreſs of things in this, as in all pa- 
ralle] ſubjects, from what is eaſy and obvious, into 


” hand, from difficult and myſterious, into imple, and 
5 familiar principles? | Uh | | 
#7 Undoubtedly, ſaid I, Hortenſius. It is one of the 
ras nolt ſelf-evident things imaginable. 1 am really 
hy lurpriſed you ſhould aſk me the queſtion, No man in 
, | li ſober ſenſes can thick otherwiſe, = 

15 You are too apt, returned he, to judge of other 
un, peoples way of thinking by your own. What ſay 
JTt- 


J0u to Mr. Shuckford's authority in this point? he 
To a ſcholar, and a man of ſenſe : and yet he is 
@ly againſt us in this whole matter; and has pu- 


eatth at leaſt, but his benefaftions, and his ſymbol, 
the viſible repreſentation took place of the inviſible 


what is abſtruſe, and recondite, than on the other 


a — Wr. 
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4 the image of it *.“ If you aſk, how they fell in- 
a this practice, which to our apprehenſion ſeems, it 
confeſſed, odd and humourſome, the anſwer is, 
« Their ſpeculation and philoſophy led them into it.” 
When they had deſerted the ſure guidance of tradi- 
ion, © they quickly fell from one fancy to another.” 
4nd having once thought the lights of heaven to be 
he gods that governed the world, ** they in a little 
i time apprehended theſe gods to have made the 
ring creatures of the earth more or leſs partakers 
« of their divinity and perfections, in order to con- 
Wit a knowlege of themſelves to mankind T. 1 
how not, Philemon, had our author lived in Egypt 
abe ages we are ſpeaking of, in how little a time 
k might have come to apprehend this; but I am 
ſire it would have coſt me a great deal to do it: 
hre, in the light it is here placed in, it appears, I 
ml confeſs, to me, one of the leaſt obvious appre- 
knſons imaginable. For, as the queſtion is well 
u by the learned writer himſelf, of what uſe can 
" the figure of a beaſt be, to raiſe in mens minds 
" ideas of the ſidereal deities T?“ Or, if on the 
der hand the paſſage from luminary to brute- wor- 
li be indeed ſo quick an one, as was juſt now re- 


Mccive, whence it came to paſs, that no other na- 
lin ve are acquainted with beſides the Egyptians, how 
uch ſoerer it might rival them in one of theſe arti- 
1 of their idolatry, ever did ſo in the other? but 
WW philoſophy, it ſeems, was as ſingular in this 
"I ale, as their practice; neither of which could enter 
1 W the head of any people but themſelves. 


* Shuckford's Con. vol. II. P. 278, 279. 
I Ibid, p. 279, 280. 
bid. Pe 279. 


ſrlented, it will ever be a deſideratum with me to 
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It was a kind of local infatuation, ſaid I, I fup- 
poſe, with them; a diſtemper of their ſoil and d. 
mate.; a ſpecies of deluſion which could only hare 
its production in this choſen land of abject ſuperſtiti- 
on. Or, poſſibly, after all, it was ſome influence of 
their ſtars themſelves : ſome ſingular aſpect of tbeſe 
Juminaries, which never took place but this once, 


and that only within the horizon of Egypt, that gane 
| birth to this wonderful phaenomenon; and by certain 


ſecret intimations to their worſhippers ſuggeſted thi 
unuſual mode of their own idolatry. TT 
You would have made an excellent Egyptian, re- 
turned he, Philemon, to have talked at this rate of 
occult reaſons, and ſecret communications, You 


have here, I believe, ſtruck a note of refinement in 


behalf of animal-worſhip beyond any of its profeſſed 
apologiſts in antiquity, Had you hit off ſuch a de- 


| fence of it in Egypt, in the times of this ſuperſtition, 
I almoſt fancy you would have had a whole college 
of her prieſts to wait on you with the compliment of 
initiation, even without the trouble of its preparatory 


ceremonies. In the mean while, I, who love nature 


much better than viſions, am for acquitting both the 
country and the ſtars of Egypt in this matter, and | 


for tracing out the ſouice of brute-worſhip in the 
Egyptians themſelves, It had its derivation, I make 


no queſtion, from the practice of their common, and 
above all their perſonal hieroglyphics: and, inſtead} 
of ſaying with Mr. Shuckford here, * that the ui 


« of animals amongſt the Egyptians for images of 


« their deities introduced an analogous praclice in 


« their pictures of men * ;” 1 would ſay rather (and 
with much greater probability, I think) * that their 


« hieroglyphical manner of repreſenting to one 40. 


* Shuck. Con. vol, II. p. 308, 309. 
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« ther the perſons and characters of men gave riſc 
dd an analogous uſe with relation to their gods.“ 
por, to mention, Philemon, ſome few of their re- 
"preſentations in each kind Was it not a much 
doe eaſy and natural thought, for them to ſignify 
bis, che father of tillage, by the figure of a bull 
— Or Ifis, who taught them either the firſt uſe, 
or the improvement of -cows milk, by that of a co] 
or Mercury, the faithful friend, and prudent 
counſellor of them both, by the watchfulneſs and ſa- 
racity of the dog? Than it was * to fancy the 
4 hawk paid a natural homage to the ſun, and was 
« an appoſite ſymbol of him, becauſe it is the only 
„ bird, which can indure a ſtrong light without 
pain; can ſoar directly againſt the ſun-beams ; 
© and is obſerved ſometimes to fly in a ſupine poſ- 
* ture, Joaking. freely and ſteadily towards heaven, 
«and towards the eye of him who ſees all 
e things *? Or, to think of repreſenting the 
moon by a cat, “ becauſe of the ſpotted ſkin of this 


TIER © enimal ; its imploying itſelf moſtly in the night- 
. * time ; and having the pupil of its eye inlarged, 
. "or contraded, according to the moon's increaſe 
or vane T?“ r again, to imagine the ſame 
ne | 
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326 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 

luminary by a dog, ** becauſe the young ones of thi 
« ſpecies are blind thirteen days from their birt 
which is the exact number of the days in a year 
* on which the moon gives abſolutely no light * 
1 might go on to inſtance in the rams being held ſa 
cred to the ſun, as the great lord of liſe, © from i 
« being obſerved to reſt the ſix winter months of th 
<< year, upon its left ſide, and the other fix” (the ſea 


ſon in which both the animal and vegetable world is i 


its molt proſperous and flouriſhing ſtate) .* upon i 
„ right; changing its poſture preciſely at the tim 
« of the autumnal and vernal equinoxes +,”——0r 
in the ape's being conſecrated to the moon, 

« having a natural ſympathy with her ; inaſmuch 

«© at the time of her congreſs with the ſun,” t 
part of her period in which with reſpect to the cart 
' ſhe is totally dark, the male ape becomes blind 
-+< refuſes its food; and hangs down its head towar 
* the ground, as regretting the abſence of t 
« moon's light ; the female ape at the ſame reaſo 
* beſides all this, ſuffering a peculiar and periodic 
4 infirmity of her own .“ — r, 1 might ta 
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tice to you of —— —But the matter is, I dare 
ky, already too evident, to need any farther il- 
ultration. 1 | 

As much a myſtic, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, as 
you was pleaſed juſt now in raillery to paint me to 
yourſelf, believe me, I am very ready to deſcend 
wih you out of the airy regions of fancy into the 
fifer paths of plain nature; and can without difficul- 
y give up both my hypotheſis, and initiation, to en- 
ter into ſuch a rational and ſatisfactory ſentiment of 
things, as you have laid before me. 1 
There is, reſumed he, this farther argument for 
the prior date of heroic ſymbols to phyſical; that 
te firſt natural divinities of the Egyptians, the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, were all of them objects capable of 
i dire repreſentation to ſenſe by way of picture, 
er Ave of the things themſelves « which, as it is 
n iſc]f the molt obvious kind of repreſentation of 
uy object, would doubtleſs take place with the 
Foyptians, wherever it was practicable : a circum- 
ance, which muft have precluded, it ſhould ſeem, 
the uſe of ſymbols with regard to their natural gods, 
ill ſuch time as, from the applieation of them in the 
worſhip of their eivil gods, the emblematic turn of 
tinking in religion was grown to be the popular and 
prevailing one. And indeed, to ſhut up this ſubject, _ 
lemon, had the ſymbolic worſhip of nature been 
ntroduced in Egypt, as Mr. Shuckford every where 
tantains it was, before either the ſymbolic, or the 
Foper worſhip of her antient heroes, I queſtion 
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much, whether this latter ſpecies of her idolatry had CO 
ever been heard of. For it ſeems to me a little un- of he 
likely, that after the Egyptians had acquired ſuch ue Apis 
exquiſite ſagacity in thinking, as to be able to repre . hin, 4 
ſent to themſelves, as we may fay, the whole crea Wii bull © 
tion in emblem, they ſhould find any temptation oli om his 
idolize fuch comparatively low and humble efforts oi fpcrior | 
human genius, as the invention of the firſt bmpk mproved 
arts and accommodations of life. together 
The true riſe therefore of animal-worfhip in Eg *2 th 
was, doubtleſs, of a much humbler kind than Mb virtue 
Shuckford has repreſented. © It was originally oi ſomet 
« the worſhip of the antient heroes of the Egyptians bat alor 
„ exalted by them after their deceaſe to the charac him) © t. 
*<. ter of gods, through the medium of that particu", by : 
% Jar animat-repreſentation, which had been. uſed i [catclt p 
„„ hieroglyphic writing to diſtinguiſh. their ſcverahſ'n* 5. 
„ perſons as men.” But the matter, howerer 1 
might begin, did not, we find, reſt here; for thi "4 
idea of a certain divine preſence having once gro + n.,, 
into an eſtabliſhed connexion with the image or po l u, 
trait of a certain animal, it was eaſy for ſuperſtinqſ 7: «: 
or artifice to improve upon this hint; and to hare * ib. 
believed, that the God, who was thus conceived of "uy ie 
myſtically preſent to his worſhippers in the de ; es , 
image, might ſometimes vouchfafe to become fulWMjnr:, 2: :, 
ſtantially ſo in the living animal in kind: a notion” 7. we. 
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which accordingly prevailed in time with the EgyPl 
ans to ſuch an extravagant degree, that there V 
ſcarce a ſpecies of animals in their country, ſome 


dividual whereof had not divine honours paid * 
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c the molt celebrated of theſe brute · divinities was 
4 Apps % A god,“ as Lucian nn deſcribes 
„% from out of the herd * ;” or, in other words, 

q * conſecrated to Oſiris; whole firſt diſtinction 
from his fellows was probably nothing more than his 
ſuperior ſize or beauty ; though it was afterwards 
improved into his having a ſupernatural conception, 
woether with ſeveral myſtic enſigns of a divine charac- 
ter, to the number, in Ahan's time, of twenty-nine : 
n virtue whereof, he was conſtituted not only, what 
ve ſometimes find him called by the Egyptians, (and 
what alone, I perſuade myſelf, was their firſt idea of 
hin) © the beautiful image of the ſoul of Oficis ;“ 
ut, by a ſtill higher privilege, the image of the 
reateſt part of their natural deities at the ſame 
ime F, But theſe, Philemon, I paſs over at pre- 
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330 PHILEMON TO HTDA SPES. 
ſent, both, as they belong rather to the ſubſequent 
part of our inquiry; and, as they were, paſt quell- 
on, appendages to the original ſuperſtition of the 
Apis; a mere contrivance of the Egyptian prieſ 
hood, to get the times of his appearance, (for, 1 
ſhould obſerve to you, he was not always ſuppoſed 
to be preſent in Egypt) into their own hands; 
and to have the making, as occaſion might offer, 


of one of the chief objects of worſhip in their 
country. 


And a very artful contrivance too, ſaid I, Hor- 
tenſius, for the ends of prieſtly ambition and emoly- 
ment; as we have but too good proof in the hillory 
of modern ſuperſtition: whoſe maſters, you know, 
throughout great part of Chriſtendom, have adoptet 
this god- making policy of the old Egyptian bie- 
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zarchs ; which they accordingly practiſe frequently probable, 
with equal impudence, and ſucceſs, in the face oi Victher 
devout multitudes, who, from an awful ſenſe off lan, 1 
their high prerogative in this matter, are inſlavedi nuch tur 
into a blind ſubmiſſion to their authority in eren cucordit 
other. lie gods, 
Before we have finiſhed our prefent 10 50 te un of his 
turned be, Philemon, you will find this by no mea] letence. 
the only inſtance of plagiariſm in modern ſuperſtitio Which 
from antient. Prieſtcraft, it ſhould ſeem, was oed do 
ſcience very ſoon brought to its perfection in the dar fact; 
world. It is obſerved of arts in general, you know, de autho 
that they never fail to flouriſh under a proper incouf P 
ragement: a happineſs, which the art we are ſpeak , 2 de) 
ing of in particular could never want, as far back} Wands to 
wards in hiſtory as there was any ſuch thing as de tlmony 
yout weakneſs in hu an nature. It carries indeed, il a 
diſtinction from all other arts, its immediate recom 2 
pence in its own hands ; ſince, whoeycr has addreW 3 


\ 
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enough to cheat people of their liberties and their 
wſc{hons, by applying himſelf to their fears, is ſure 

of being a ſufficient gainer by his profeſſion. But, 

u return from the political application of brute-wor- 

&ip, to the original inſtitution of it; for the preciſe 

zn of theſe animal-gods in Egypt, we have little 

nore than conjecture to truſt to in this matter. The 
layptian chronology, you may remember, ſeems to 

have determined the time of the conſecration: of the 

kpis to the reign ef - Ceachos, the tenth ſucceſſor in 
the Thinite government, If the Apis was, as I am 
much inclined to believe, the firſt inſtance of a brute- 
2d amongſt the Egyptians, the time here fixed for 
hs conſecration falls in, as 1 obſerved to you in our 
kit converſation, with the age of Suphis at Mem- 
dis; whoſe general character may make it not im- 
probable, that he was the author of this fancy. 
Whether Suphis was more a devotionaliſt, dr a poli- 
cian, I know not; but he had, we find, a head 
much turned to religious ſubjects: and, from the 
cxti-ordinary acquaintance he is ſaid to have had with 
tie gods, muſt have underſtood, no doubt, beyond 
uy of his contemporaries, the modus of their divine 
preſence, 5 5 

Which was the ſecret, ſaid I, 1 ſuppoſe, he deli- 
ered down to his fueceſſors in religious politics in 
ut lacred book you mentioned him to have been 
de author of; a de; ofitum, it feems, whereby his 
nemory became fo ſingularly mdeared- to them, 
kat hey could not let it paſs through their 
kands to after-ages without entering a particular 


&iimony of their obligations to him upon this ac- 
count | 


> 


and yer perhaps, returned he, the ſeeret, Phile- 
non, w $ all this while nothing more, than that of 
unouring the bias of popular weakneſs ; ſubmitting 


nn firſt the philoſophy of repreſenting, as Mr. Shuck 
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332 PHILEMON TO HYD'ASPEsS.. 
to govern the multitude upon their own terms; an 
leaving them to the impreſhons of a falſe ſpecies « 
religion, as thinking them not fit to be truſted wir 
the principles of a truer one. I inquire not into th 
merits of fuch a way of thinking; all J obſerve i 
that it ſeems to have been the general ſentimen 
more knowing antiquity in the point. And of thi 
kind, I make no queſtion, was the Egyptian brute 
worſhip : not originally a deduction of their philof 
phy; (for then the Greeks, who learnt to philolalf 
phize in Egypt, would. have fallen into the ſa 
practice) but a mere local accommodation to vulg 
prejudices z which, when they had taken too dec 
root to be removed without hazard, as might be aj 
prehended, to better things, the learned, as the 
manner ſeems to have been in all parallel caſes, « 
deavoured te juſtify as well as they could; and 
give them the colourings they were capable of. Fe 
indeed the belief of animal gods in Egypt was a 
error of too great conſequence to the prieſthood, n( 
to deſerve all the countenance they could give it 
nor need we doubt, but the wiſdom of this ord 
would find ſomething to ſay for itſelf upon ſo ig 
tereſting an occaſion. And here, as I take it, ca 


ford well expreſſes the matter for us, the gods i 
have made the living creatures upon earth more « 
* Jeſs partakers of their divinity and perfections, 
% order to convey a knowlege of themſelves to ma 
« kind :” a notion, which; as the ſame learned ui 


ter remarks, men of the niceſt inquiry pretend. r. _ 
« to ſupport by many curious obſervations upon Palit 5:07 
« ticular kinds of animals *:“ inſomuch, 1M" ia; 
_ . . - 8 il la. 
Porphyry aſſures us, it came in time, upon this plc "Oy 
| . entia, 


7 
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le, to be aſſerted by them, as from a more in- 
timate knowlege of divine matters, that ſome ani- 

„ mals had ſo near a relation to certain of the gods, 

« zz to be even dearer to them than mankind itſelf ; 

« a3 was, they maintained, the caſe of the hawk in 

# reſpect to the ſun, from a ſuppoſed analogy of its 
# temperament to that of the ſun's body . 
This was a (train of refinement indeed, faid I, 
Hateoſius, But after all I de not much wonder to 
ſod the human ſpecies in Egypt ſunk ſo low in the 
flimation of their ſpiritual maſters, conſidering that 
they converſed with mankind altogether in their 
hibles ; and found them capable of being made 
tools to their ſeparate intereſt and ambition, by 
titering into ſuch abje and illiberal ſentiments of 
Hugs. 7 171 $a 
The ſtanding ſo high, reſumed he, in the favour 
if heaven, as in the inſtance here mentioned, was 
ite lot only of ſome few privileged animals: or ra- 
tter, probably, was an occaſional compliment in the 
taads of the prieſthood, to be beſtowed here and 
ttere, upon certain ſpecial emergencies. Howeyer 
tis might be, the general plea for animal-worſhip, 
8 ſoon as the learning of Egypt had ingaged in the 
Jitronage of it, was, as has been ſaid, ** the relati- 
"0 which the ſeveral kinds of conſecrated animals 
"had to ſome or ther of the gods, in quality of 
"emblems, or ſenſible repreſentations, of their di- 
"Vine powers and properties :” ſeveral alleged ex- 
ples whereof having been occaſionally produced. 
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334 PHILEMON TO HTDASPESA 
whilſt we were diſcourſing at large of the bierogly 
phic-ſcience, I ſhall preſume upon this matter, phi! 
lemon, as- already ſufficiently illuſtrated to you, 
But when, upon the prineiple here ſuppoſed, thy 
number. of divine fymbols was ſo much inereaſed 3 
Egypt, that the preciſe reaſons of them in each par 
ticular inſtance were in a manner endleſs to h. 
diſtinctly inſiſted on; and when moreover the gene 
ral ſubje&t-matter of the Egyptian theology itſel 
was, in a courſe of time and ſpeculation, becom 
more refinedly philoſophical ; a. ſtil higher way « 
thinking was authorized in the point; which at ond 
apologized for every poſſible cafe of animal · ſuperſi 
tion, without deſcending to the more intricate min 
tie of any, Thus it. was maintained, that tt 
* worſhip ſeemingly paid to particular conſecrate 
animals did not terminate in the animals then 
4 ſelves, as a ſuperficial or profane obſerver mig 
imagine; but had for its ultimate object the d 
ct vine power, which actuates all things, as diſplayi 
4 itſelf in thoſe animals “; for that it was not 
* man alone that the divinity offered itſelf to o 
* obſervation, but in almoſt every kind of anima 
nature; Wherefore, it was thought good to ta 
in every ſuch nature into the ſyſtem of deity i 
Nay, it was even. afſerted, as we find in Plutard 
« that animals were the moſt perfect and natu 
44 ſpecula in which the human mind could conte 
« plate the godhead: inaſmuch as being ind $ 
« with life, and ſenſe, and ſelf-motion, and hay! 
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4g faculty of diſtinguiſhing different objects from 

« each other for their own uſe and preſervation, 

« they were to be conceived of as ſo many ſeveral 

« ffreams iſſuing from the great common fountain of 
« life and intelligence: and had therefore a much 

nearer affinity to the divine Being, than any ima» 

« oes of human device, the uninformed workmanſhip 

of the ſculptor, or the ſtatuary *,” 

in conſequence of which way of thinking, ſaid I, 

ur apologiſts for brute-worſhip might with ſtill 

gener reaſon have demanded divine honours to their 

un perſons 3 and have pronounced themſelves to be 

night, what they were too much in fact, ſo many 
nds to the people: unleſs indeed they were appre- 

kaſve, the people might upon the ſame principles 
tmmence gods, as well as their maſters; or were 
iter all honeſtly conſcious to themſelves that, what- 
ner the argument might ſeem to prove for them, 
iey could indeed have but little title to a divine 
arater, who had ſo far debaſed the human one, as 
enter ſeriouſly into the defence of ſuch a ridiculous 
ltolopy, 

For the conſequences of opinions, returned Hor- 
nus, people are by no means always true to them; 
much as they may either not ſee, or not acknow- 
ke, or, which is more to our preſent purpoſe, not 
Kat them. For this was certainly the caſe of our 
$)ptian apologiſts in the ſubject before us: they 
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be notion itſelf” appears to have been a very antient 
mein the world; © thi ; 
Is, without any thing ſupernatural in the caſe, 


en: both, as the doctrine of a future exiſtence is 
4rery important engine of civil policy; and as it is 
the ſame time an hypotheſis extremely flattering to 
pirate intereſt ; a kind of natural dictate of the hu- 
nan heart, The love of being as ſuch, and deſire 
if its continuance, is inſeparable from every conſci- 
us poſſeſſor of it. In this reſpe& the intriguing 
lateſman has one common feeling with the humbleſt 
nltrument of his ambition: and having once learnt 
te bias of human nature in this point from himſelf, 
ye cannot imagine he would long be at a loſs to make 
le of it in other people. 

In order to which end, ſaid Hortenſius, his buſi · 
ls would certainly be, to repreſent to men's 
boughts the ſtate of their future exiſtence upon 
ke particular kinds of ſenſible images, as he ſhould 
ncerve moſt agreeable to the popular reliſh of his 
wuntty. Now, do but ſuppoſe, Philemon, our 
lateſman here to be an Egyptian one, and you will, 
| are ſay, be of opinion with me, that a better 
node of repreſentation in the caſe before us could 
Willy have been deviſed, than that of a Metempſy- 
ks ; a notion, which, beſides the countenance it 
iz receive from the ſuperſtition of the Egyptians, 
b ove mentioned, had a ſingular accommodation 
their natural uſage of hieroglyphic writing: for, 
Nereas in the courſe of this practice they had been 
utomed from the moſt diſtant antiquity to ſubſti - 
* animals for perſonal characters of the living, 
N vould eaſily, we may imagine, enter into a 
” © | 


yen the belief of the ſoul's immortality, either way 


nerrupted I, we may well ſuppoſe it muſt have 
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animals as the perſonal reſidence of the dead : thy 
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this, 1 fay, is conſidered, it may ineline one to ſulpe 
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ſentiment of things, which ſhould repreſent thely 


being only to conceive of death, as changing the en- 
blematic ſtate of affairs with mankind into 2 rel 
ene; and allotting them that particular province 
action in a literal ſenſe, in which they had ade 
throughout life in a figurative one . But be this 
Philetson, as it may] have now led you through 

the three principal ſtages of the Egyptian idolaingf 
he worſhip of the ſeveral parts and powers f 
nature Of certain deified heroes of very renolg 
antiquity, the founders of ſociety, and inventers of 
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* It muſt be owned that, as Helm . tis 
matter to us, there ſeems to be nothing of moral deſigha 
fon in it, (the, only view in which it can be ſuppoſed tt 
anſwer the ends of civil government) fince according to li 
account of it, the ſlates of all men after death are ſuppoſel 
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lib. II. cap, 123,——But, when it is conſidered, thai ans #___ 
philoſophy i in Egypt was too good a friend to legiſlation Their fal 
not to turn every point of doctrine to ſome political ac 1. wy EG 
count; that the doftrine of Pythegoras and Plato, (bon t moſt 
of whom were for ſome time under an Egyptian tutorag be life o 
and who, as phileſophers, had a nearer intereſt in a queltiſ el them ; 
on of this nature, than a mere hiſtorian can be conceive Wiceptio! 
to have had) puts a manifeſt difference between good i Eyptians 
dad men in the future Nate; and moreover, that Diodor proof; 
the chief | 


exprefly informs us that the Egyptians themſelves did tl 
fame, in his account of their Faneral ceremonies ; whe 


Herodotus's reprefentation of the caſe here to be rather it . * lorop 
accurate, and that the Metempſychoſis of the Egypt * ya 
was always intended to carry with it the idea of a certal poy, 
moral diſcipline, " 399, 
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mls conſecrated to theſe ſuppoſed deities of both 
linds, as emblems of their divinity and perfections 
I remains however that I give you fome ſhort 
weount of that induſtrious confuſion of the natural 
vid the civil part of their theology, intimated, you 
my remember, during our laſt conference, to have 
en introduced amongſt the Egyptians, in the ſue- 
alive refinement” of their religious polities; and 


Jiaprovement of their ſpeculative ſaperſtition, For 
he grounds of this confuſion, you are to obſerve, 


boy were laid, as has been all along faid, in the 
ry depths of barbariſm, the credenda in this ſyſtem 


prored in rational thinking, The : traditions for ex» 
juth and genealogy of their amtient heroes Their 
ware of imployment through life—the particularir 
les, and even ſometimes defects, of their per · 
ins Their intrigues and love · adventures 


be life. of the beneſicent Ofirig—— Theſe were all 
if them accounts of things ſo little agreeable to the 
Uceptions which more improved reaſon taught the 
tyyptians to entertain of divine beings ; ſach glaring 
proofs of all juſt title to their reverence in ſome of 
be chief preſcribed objects of it; as muſt upon ex- 


; * 
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alich is to be conſidered, I think, as the finiſhing ; 
Jun, whereas the foundations of their heroical theo- 


yere for the molt part ſuch, as could only paſs upon 
nde and ignorant generation; and were found lia - 
le to infinite cavil and exception, as mankind im- 


Their faſhions and mutual violences Above all, 
hut moſt inhuman one committed by Typhon upon 
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tain correſpondent articles of natural *. 


the politics of an intriguing hierarchy. But methink 
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amination have brought a thorow diſgrace- upon-the 
whole ſyſtem of their heroical divinity, had not the] 
wiſdom of the ſacred order, ever tenacious of ef, 
bliſhed principles, found out an expedient to ſercel 
in all theſe caſes the manifeſt abſurdity of the liter 
doctrine under the pretext of an allegorical interpret 
tation. The expedient was that of phyſical mybo 
logy ; a repreſenting the ſeveral powers and paſkor 
of external nature under the idea of ſo many conſi 
ous perſonages; to whom, when the mythologiſ 9 
had given the names of their ſeveral deiſied heroes tied N 
and placed them in fuitable circumſtances of relati ny 
to one another, they contrived in ſome meaſure 1 to ; 1 
accommodate the intire adventure of the perſor 165 
who names they bore : in order that all exception lis, in 
ble occurrences in their heroic or demon- hiſto 2 
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I always thought, interrupted I, Hortenſius, t! 
powers and paſſions of inanimate nature had been fin 
raiſed into conſcious perſonality by the mere wantd 
generoſity of poets ; and had received it as a volu 
tary donation at the liberal hand of the muſes, 1 
ſtead of being thus forced into it to ſerve a tum 


I want much to know how they ſuſtained the ſeve 
characters here aſſigned them; and with what fucc 
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CONVERSATION FOUR TH. 341 
they acquitted themſelyes in the different provinces 
of the heroic. hiſtory, „ Tl} „ rp . 

Truſt the Egyptian prieſthood for this, returned 
Hortenſins ; they had ſtudied the bulineſs of anajo- 
gies in things too much in other ſubjeQs, not to be 
dle to make ſomething of it in this, where their 
caſt was ſo deeply intereſted. What think you of 
xolving the whole hiſtory of Typhon and Ofiris 
mo the ſucceſhye ſtages of the lunar period ? You © 
chaps, who are unuſed to ſpeculations, of this kind, 
1j not immediately diſcern the parallel here; but 
de mythologiſts are ready to warrant the juſtneſs of 
to a nicety. Oſiris, they will tell you, ſignifies . 
the otb of the moon: and, whereas it is related of 
ſfris, in the ſacred traditions, that he lived, or as 
bers would haye it, . reigned in Egypt twenty eight 
ſears, the number of years, ſay they, anſwers to 
that of the days in which the moon completes her 
Rolution round the earth. If Ofiris reigned for 
ine time in perfect tranquility, the affairs of his go- 
krment going on proſperouſly, and bimſelf daily 
lerealing in reputation, this, they may obſerve, is 
fly explained by the moon's receiving perpetual ac- 
{lions of light during the firſt half of her courſe. 
l the faction headed by Typbon againſt this exeel- 
ka perſon, they will interpret it of that ſecret cauſe. 

I tature which conſtantly diminiſhes the moon's 
re after a certain ſtage of her progreſs. That O- 
ks is faid to have been murdered by Typhon on the 
benteenth day of the month, they will account for 
h nforming you, that the ſeventeenth day of the 
os age is that on which her decreaſe becomes 
Wil ſcofible to fight K. The report of the diſcerpſion 
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C0 
of Ofiris's body into fourteen parts by his relentleſt may hay 
adverſary, they will reſolve into the fourteen days g you 
continuance of the moon's monthly wane. And, imagine 
whereas Typhon is ſaid to have diſtributed a part to WW which v 
each of his accomplices in the murder of Ofiris, they WW dation t. 
will explain this of each day of the moon's wane tal - dns int 
ing away an equal proportion of her light. If ſome ſettings 
traditions repreſented Ofiris to have been murdered night — 
not ſo much by violence, as {tratagem, Typhon har- WW ident. 
ing, at an entertainment to which he had ingaged WW dure of 
bim, firſt artfully inticed him into a cheſt of the exat Ml jv: to 
meaſure of his body, and then, by the aſliſtance of his drought 
confederates, carried him out into the ſea; to'this good 
relation, they will contend, exactly correſponds the mh, y 
Hollowed figure of the moon's orb preyiouſly to ig ner ocea 
total diſappearance “. But, I dare ay, you bare rater v 
full enough of this matter, prepared 

Much more, ſaid I, than I expected could have «i falſe | 
been made of it at your firſt ſetting out upon thai i the Pa 
compariſon. Mythology, I perceive, was an excel: 
lent defence againſt the attacks of Pagan ſceptieiſm * *-* 
But pray what becomes of the widowed and diſconſof 1 
late Iſis in the courſe of this parallel? ſhe had, doubt 3 k 
leſs, too much concern in the original hiſtory here #44=», „ 
not to find a correſpondent part in the fable. I wil 4 FOR 
ſuppoſe therefore, that ſhe is one while the Earth, re Ah ” 
kretting the dark and comfortleſs condition of tel..." 
nights during the ſeeming abſences of her celeſtial ai" =:;. . 
ſociate ; and another while the operation of that friend P Tov Og 
ly power in nature, by which the gradual decays « ; MW Fo + 
the old moon are conſtantly repaired every month i ; 
the proportionable increaſes of the new one. | 
I ſee, ſaid Hortenſius, you would ſoon come, Phi The 


lemon, to be a very notable mythologiſt. That 'Y 
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my have an opportunity, if you think fit, of improy- 
jog your talent this way, I will leave it with you to 
ingine how the ſame piece of ſacred hiſtory in Egypt, 
yhich we have here only conſidered in its accommo- 
dation to the moon, may admit of different explica- 
tions into the phenomena of eclipſes—the riſings and 
ſtings of the ſtars—the viciſſitudes of day and 
igt — the anual courſe of the ſun — the ſeveral 
zecidents of the Nile—and the oeconomy and proce- 
(ure of certain of the natural fruits of the earth . 
Not to mention here the abſtract conceptions of 
trought and moiſture—or, the two contraſted intereſts 
of good and evil in the univerſe, about which ſo 
much, you will recollect, was diſcourſed upon a for- 
ver occaſion— And, when you have well ſettled this 
matter with yourſelf, 1 ſhall look upon you as fully 
prepared to deſcend with me from the conſideration 
af falſe theory, into that of falſe practice in religion 
v the Pagan world —of which at ſome other time. 
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Falſe Religion. 


IN WHICH 


The Okteix and PROGRESS of the 
Rite of SACRIFICE in Antiquity 
ls particularly conſidered. 
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[7 would have been matter of ſome amuſement to 
you, Hydaſpes, to have ſurprized me, as of late 
ju might eaſily have done, fitting down in good 
wnelt to an imployment, which Hortenſius, you 
ky remember, had ludicrouſly recommended to me 
lb the cloſe of our laſt-related converſation, and 
Wing over all the viſionary refinements of the an- 
teat phyſical mythology. As unintereſting a ſubject 
ou may eſteem this to be, I cannot ſay I have 
und it altogether an unentertaining one. The 
cy of the mythos is many times ingeniouſly enough 
ceived, and the execution of it carried on at the 
Wence of art and ſubtilty, which one is ſorry to 
kuk ſhould have been no better applied. With re- 
ad to the age, or authority of this invention, it 
kj be ſafer, I believe, to tell you, it is of ver 
at antiquity, than to determine ſtricly- of what. 


; ere is a paſſage in the Phœnician hiſtory of San- 
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choniatho relating to this matter, which, howerer 
little it may aſcertain the true zra of phyſiologic al. 
legory, gives us at leaſt ſuch an hint concerning the 
great ſcene of its application amongſt the ancients, as 

may make it worth tranſcribing. He informs us, 
« That certain ſcribes of Taautus, or Mercury, 


4 had, at his appointment, drawn up an hiſtorical 


« commentary of the tranſactions of the firſt ages of 


« mankind ; but that a ſon of Thabion, the fil | 


ce Dae of the moſt ancient Phœnicians, had 
« taken upon him to allegorize away the whole ſeries 


& of facts contained in that record into certain phy - 


& ſical affections of the material univerſe ; and that 


&« he delivered them down in this allegorized ſtate to 


& his ſucceſſors in the conduct and explication of the 


« Phcenician myſteries “. The hiſtorian, you find, 
repreſents the firſt allegorizer of the ſacred traditions 


| amongſt the Phœnicians to have been likewiſe their 


firſt hierophant, or expounder of religious myſteries. 


From whence, I think, it is natural to refer, that 


allegories and myſteries were probably coeval inſtitu- 
tions: which agrees very well with what antiquity] 
every where ſuggeſts to us of certain phyſical ſpeeu · 
lations making a great part of what was taught in the} 
chief myſteries of paganiſm ; and is morcover not] 


= _ 
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WpopnTaig. ap, Euſeb. Pracp. Evan. bs. I, cap. 10. p. 399 


ed. Vig. Par. 
+ Omitto Eleuſinam ſanctam illam et auguſtam, 
bi initiantur gentes orarum ultimac.” 
ne Samothraciam, eaque, 
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little countenanced by the general reaſon of the 
thing itſelf ; it being obvious to imagine, that, at 
what time the maſters of the Pagan ſuperſtition were 
become wiſe enough to be aſhamed of ſome of the 
mincipal doctrines of their religion, they ſhould be 
&firous to draw a veil of ſecrecy over the correſpond- 
ip ſervices of it. 

In the mean time, Hydaſpes, what has been ob- 
ſerred to you of our uncertainty as to the real age of 
nythologic allegory ſhews it to have been a very 
ely invention in the world. Agreeably whereunto 
Le mect either with inſtances, or intimations, of it 


nat en the moſt antient writers we have any acquaintance 
108 ith, Orpheus was unqueſtionably a great maſter in 
te tis art, Homer, and Heſiod, have both of them, 
nd, eure ſure, delivered ſeveral things to us in the way 
1. of allegory, without running into the extravagance of 
beat oppoſing with ſome of his commentators, that the 
ies. former of them in particular has ſcarce delivered any 
chat thing otherwiſe. Herodotus, if I miſtake not, gives 
anne lome hints at this uſage in his account of the Egypti- 
uity 


a ceremonies of religion x. Plato has entered an 


ee — ——  — Lem ni 


„% NoQturno aditu occulta coluntur, 

* dSilveſtridus ſaepibus denſa;“ | 
Wbus explicatis, ad rationemque revocatis, rerum magis 
ara cognoſeitur, quam deorum. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
lb, 1. cap. 42. Davies —- Katory [ap uro Tov apyaiwy 
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C 
expreſs caveat againſt it, unleſs under much regulat. hut ſo 
on, in the laws of his projected republic v. T : difagr 
Stoic philoſophers, as we learn from Cicero, were ngemer 
great allegorizers in their theology f. An&#in ci could b 

cero's own age we find Varro, one of the moſt inge things, i 
nious and learned Romans of the time I, giring e that the 
much into the ſame way of thinking 5. But the «rantag 
ſeaſon of all others in which the practice of allegory point of 
in religion molt prevailed with the Pagans was in th ticking 1 
earlier ages of chriſtianity ; a ſeaſon, in which all : 
arts were indeed wanted to ſupport their finking 0 
cauſe, and this in particular was moſt induſtriouſii , g. 
employed by them to that purpoſe; the advocate A 
thereof in thoſe days conſtantly have recourſe to thei} 5: 
phyſics, for the ſolution of objections to their faith | Ip 

* Ko rug Wwormrac eyſoc ur 4b A0y 0701 Yang. 
"Hpas Of Jie lug uro Uitws, % Hoary priptis uno @arpog 5 
ke). hovlog Th fenTps TuTTowern auuveiv, % Foun N. 1 A wh 
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voices REXOmnpevas, vr Aviv vaovoiuy, Plat. de Repub, lib 3 
2. p. 378. ed. Serran. ole 2 
+ Maynam moleſtiam ſuſcepit, et minime neceſſaria 4 e 
primus Zeno, polt Cleanthes, deinde Chryſippus, comme py 
ticiarum fabularum reddere rationem quod cum faciti " 5 
illud profecto confitemini —— Eos, qui Di appel'iartur, 1 o mode 
rum naturas eſſe, non figuras deorum. Cic. de Nat. Deo 4 | 
lib. 3. cap. 24. Dav, . 3h 
f Ut in libeis academicis dicat eam quae ibi verſatur di A 6, 
putationem fe babuiſſe cum Marco Varrone, homine, inqu 1 : = 
omnium facile acutiſiimo, et fine ulla dubitatione doctiſſi 33 
Auguſt de Civ. Dei, lib. 6. cap. 2. tationiby 
$ Vid. Avgult. lib. 6. de Civitate Dei paſſim. bows 5 
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But ſo forced a ſolution was it in itſelf », and ſuch 


i diſagreement was there amongſt them in the ma» 
ngement of it +, and even after the utmoſt that 
quld be made of it, ſo little better did it leave 
things, in any rational eſtimate, than it found them 4, 
tat the chriſtian writers have no where ſo great an 
drantage over their Pagan adverſaries, whether in 
int of raillery or argument, as when they are at- 
ucking them upon this very article $. In teſtimony 


e e | | 
Art ex TOUTAWV & T vr AAioxtobai, Tr JG 
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0 Iuiopyiay Try Tov (apwy diavoiny. Euſeb. p. 96. Ipſas 


Ijliologias cum conſidero Nihil video niſi ad tempo- 


ua terrenaque opera, naturamque corpoream; vel etiam 


| nvibilem, tamen mntabilem, potuiſſe revocare, quod 
lo modo eſt verus Deus. Auguſt. de Civ. Dei. lib. 7; 
a), J. ; | ” 6 

Vos Jovis et Cereris coitum Fnbrem dicitis dictum 
flluris in gremium lapſum. Poteſt alius alind et argutius 
gere, et veri cum ſimilitudine ſuſpicari. Poteſt aliud ter- 


is poteſt aliud quartus ; atque ut ſe tulerint ingeniorum 


pantium qualitates, ita ſingulae res poſſunt infinitis inter- 
dllonibus explicari——— Monſtrate quid pro rebus ſingu- 


' : 
Pas unaquaeque elogquitur fabula, ſupponere debeamus, - 
promere niſi forte dicetis non toto in. hiſſoriae cor-- 


re illegorias has eſſe, caeterum partes alias efſe communi- 
ſeriptas, alias vero dupliciter, et ambifarid obtentione 
kus. Urbana eſt iſta ſubtilitas. Arnob. adverſus Gentes. 
5. P. 227, et ſeq, Herald. Par. | 
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of which, Hydaſpes, as little a friend as you are tq 4 

the writings of the fathers, I could undertake to pro- 1 

duce you ſome paſſages from them, which you ſhould the p e. 

own yourſelf to be pleaſed with, but that I hape at * 
preſent another deſign upon you, which will be ſuf. TY 

ficient exerciſe of your attention ; I mean, to intro- ag 

duce to you the following converſation with Horten- CE 

ſius, upon the fubje& of practical fuperſtition ih the tk 

Pagan world, | | 

| main ſc 

propoſe 

more { 

which, 

beſt ma 

ſon of 

CT: ˙ 3 II, has affe 

Se. mylelt 

claim ti 

ben, P 

A Few days fince, as we were ſitting careleſl 4 wy 

together, after ſome little pauſe in diſcourley __- 

ſaid Hartenſius to me, you have been of late, Phile 2 

mon, ſo much taken up with the writers of the old my 

phyſical mythology, that I begin, methinks, to lod | 

upon you as a complete allegorilt. | 2 

If you really think, ſaid I, I have made ſo good E. 

uſe of my time that way, you muſt give me leave i ” 15 

remind you of a claim you lately gave me upon jo if W 
io ſoon as I ſhould have made a competent progrel Th 

in that affair, the ingaging you to proceed with mg T ; 

from the conſideration of falſe theory, to that of alk 4 _ 
practice in religion in the Pagan world. we io 4 

alone, Hortenſius . you ſeem to be quite at liſu' . 

this afternoon When can you have a better Off % i 


portunity for this purpole ? fome f 
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You do not expect, ſaid he, I dare ſay, Philemon, 


that, in ſo wide a range of error and abſurdity, as 
the ſpeculative ſuperſtition of the ancients, ſuch as it 
has been lately repreſented to you, evidently gave to 
their practical, I ſhould diſtinQly inſiſt on every mi- 
nate article of their religious ceremonial.” The taſk, 
you cannot but be ſenſible, would be almoſt endleſs ; 
belides that it is moreover no ways neceflary to the 


main ſcope of our preſent diſquiſition. All I would 


rropoſe therefore is, to lay before you. fome of the 
more ſtriking particulars of the Pagan worſhip 


which, when I ſhall have explained to you, in the 
beſt manner I am able, enher from the general rea- 
ſon of the things themſelves, or the lights antiquity 
has afforded us concerning them, I ſhall look upon 
myſelf as having fully diſcharged the promiſe you lay 
caim to from me. In the purſuit then of this de- 
ten, Philemon, I know not where more deſervedly 
to beſpeak your attention in the firſt place, than to 
the rites of ſacrifice : a practice, as we learn from 
the moſt antient hiſtory extant in the world, which 
commenced almoſt from the foundation of it; and 
which has ever ſince univerſally prevailed, as to its 
more general notion, whilſt the frivolous caprice of 
luperſtition has in nothing, perhaps, more ſignally 
Giplayed itſelf, than in the almoſt infinite variety of 


dilinctions introduced into the particular exerciſe 
of it. 


0 me a matter of much greater-embaraſſment, than 

uy of the different modifications of it: for that in- 

ied once admitted, the particular charader or con- 

*puon of the divinity, to whom at any time ſacrifice 

"8 to be performed, would naturally enotgh ſupgelt 

ſome luitable particularities to be obſerved, both in 
| G 83 
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The practice itſelf, interrupted J, Hortenſius, is 
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C( 
the matter and manner of it. In the mean while, de gre: 
the thought of ſacrificing at large, the general notion they ha 
of the thing itſelf, is to my apprehenſion, in every a facrih 
view of it, ſo glaring an abſurdity, that I am ama: ing ove 
ed it ſhould ever enter into the hand of any rational poor at 
creature. For the very idea of a divine Being im- preedin 
plies in it ſuch a ſuperior excellency of nature, as to charat 
be wholly out of the reach of our good offices Wi place © 
and, as Socrates, I remember, in Plato, ſomewhere W i” gene 
prettily obſerves, he muſt know very little of the art time, C 
of giving, who makes a preſent to any perſon of vi ſucceſs 
he has no want of *, But even could it be ſuppoſed, 
either that the gods wanted any acceſſion to be made Fan 
to their original happineſs, or that it was in any viſe pits 
within the power of man to give it them, {till ſurely "li 
the very loweſt poſſible conception of their divinity 1441, | 
mult, one would think, have placed them above t '*** * 
mean tribute of a little barley, or frankincenſe, the ac ot 
ſtreams of a victim, or the fumes of a libation, fol hp 
this purpoſe. And yet, it ſeems, ſo very different il „, 5 
were they uſed to be thought of by the greater par * a 
of their deluded votaries, that a polite and knowing - 
ancient has repreſented them io us, upon the ſyltc_hf © 
of popular apprehenſion in the caſe, as intent upo hip 
ſcarce any thing beſides : eternally looking about a + o 
ter the ſmoke of ſome altar, to the utter neglect of a 6 

| | up 

» FEoxp' Ap vy ro Is ophog IT Ev. en, wv Je Ta | 1 Er 
extivay, (Tov N) Tavia aur, KITAY ; EvJugp' ' AMA 1 fe 
Torx Y uu drfovar of bog, Gy exevos Tuſxavvol Jour VG Aa, 
wap” nuwv, Tavia ixevoig av avridupacias; v ſap ww r i 
pixoy y av 61m dwpopopery didovre Tw TEVTE dy whey Doral "a tn 
Plat in Euthyphrone, p. 14 Serr. The phil. fopher's 1 Krakv e 
ply, when he was accuſed of not ſacrificing to liner 1 5 1 
was a very juſt one. My Ou vpenrontt (in) © Nudes 1 Le 
„io, & un torte aurn EN vt Sap garbal aur 1 *:c: 4 
Sag' ty Juoio Ur ανẽ Lucia. in Demon: P: 387 rel, 
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the great concerns of providence ; and, as often as 
they had the good fortune to catch the leaſt ſcent of 
a ſacrifice, deſcending eagerly to their banquet, gap- 
ing over the ſteam, and ſucking in the blood, of the 
por animal that was the ſubje& of it, with the 
greedineſs of ſo many flies *®, Agreeably to which 
character, we find Jupiter in the Tame author, in one 
place expreſſing his apprehenſions for his fellow gods 
in general, leſt they ſhould all of them, in a ſhort 
time, come to be quite famiſhed, by the growing 
ſucceſs of Epicurus's philoſophy in the world + ; and 
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356 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, wn 
in another, complaining to Menippus, upon his own et 
account in particular, that, through the ſuperior py 0 
vogue ſome of the other gods had been in for ſome mp 
time paſt upon earth, his altars, which had uſed to Fn 0 
be the moſt frequented ones, were become colder E 
than Plato's laws, or Chryſippus's ſyllogiſms 5. | "I 
might go on to obſerve here the extreme folly of . ( 
| ſuppoſing, that the gods ſhould ever be pleaſed with 8 
the mere waſte of their own productions; or, in the hy 4 
caſe of animal · ſacriſice in particular, ſhould conſider, . ; 
as an act of acceptable religion, the deſtruction of a he 8 
life, of which they had ſo exquiſitely provided for 8 
the continuance, I might take notice of the very "HY 
degrading idea it gives one of their goodneſs, to con- Ry 
ſider them as entering into a kind of merchandize n | 
R 3 1 N at ma 
with mankind in the matter of their favours ; the ill} al of! 
uſe natural to be made of ſo venal a conception of As i 
them ; and the difficulty which muſt often ariſe to 
. I this cas 
beings of ſuch a mercenary diſpoſition from rival ap- ho of 
plications to their intereſts, on both ſides of a petiti- herifice 
on : a circumſtance, under which, in the writer me Fi of 
vn, % Aar ty vv xaIOupile nMuo £ xoν top roy wy (ut of 
vo, % Tavn.uptor, % an, % Juoiav, & Wavvuxio, i of the | 
So ο , SEPHjEYOL, Jup. Trag. p. 658 —— 663. 01 Je kompan 
In Exixuftio: avror Acſouever wana In % Verna act, % i fight 
rpg dE xοaαν -- $1078 nv dah ror WHrH „ vio ufc 
Prov FuryBuotw, u MET pag ce Icaromen. p. 788, 789. the "ID 
2 vol. 4to. ; , 
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p. 780, 781. 2 vol. ed. Amſt. mer 
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mentioned, we have the great father of gods and 
men introduced upon a certain occaſion, as ſo cruelly 
embaraſſed, that he even ſuffered all the perplexity 
of a philoſopher of the academy; was unable to de- 
termine on the behalf of either party in the ſuit 3 
and, like Pyrrho, from the equal moment of contrary 
reaſons in the point, ſtoed reduced to a ſtate of ab- 
ſolute ſuſpenſe and ſcepticiſm x. But there is indeed 
o meaſure, Hortenſius, to the ridicule of this 
ſubje, | - 7: 179 

I am very ready to agree with you, ſaid he, that 
the general notion of ſacrificing is altogether as ex- 
ordinary, as it appears to have been univerſal in 
the world. There is indeed fo little ſeeming founda- 
ion in any juſt reaſoning for a practice of this nature, 
that many writers have been for reſolving the origi- 
nal of it into a poſitive inſtitution from heaven. 

As if, ſaid 1, the circumſtance of a command in 
this caſe made any difference as to the intrinſic na- 
ure of the thing; or, what were juſt exceptions to 
kerifice, before it was appointed, were not equally 
boch afterwards, This puts me in mind of the con- 
duct of a debate in Plutarch about the poetic talents 
of the famed Pythian oracle. Some friends were ac- 
tmpanying a young ſtranger. they had with them to 
i ight of Apollo's temple at Delphi; the perſons, 
Wo uſed to attend upon ſuch occaſions in ſnewing 
the temple, had, in the courſe of their office, recited 
certain oracle of their god's, delivered, as was his 
ware ancient way of delivering his oracles, ia metre. 
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t) 70 Avadnpaixov txeivo everovler, % ve TI aropghvactat 
Wnarog yy, NN, G 0 Tivppoy, (rA er % dUETKERTETE. 
laromen. p. 783. Amſt. 
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The ſtranger hereupon conld not help expre ſſing ſome 
ſurpriſe, that the poetry of Apollo, the great petto 
of the art itſelf, ſhould fall ſo much below that of 
Homer and Heſiod, in the beauty and elegance of ity 


TC 
of ſacril 
God, W 
worth 


man * ? 


compoſition, Upon which Serapion, one of the [ hay 
party, and himſelf a poet, obſerved to him, that, 2 geaſant 
the oracle came from Apollo, the dreſs of it muſt maſt ow 
needs be unexceptionable, however otherwiſe it might l vas {f 
appear, through the prejudice of a vicious cuſtom of WM pradiice 
Judging in that affair. Divine compoſitions were not faded 
to be meaſured by human ſtandards ; and it was ue rea 
much rather to be ſuppoſed, that men might hare kunt fr 
made a falſe eſtimate of what was excellent in poc- Wi "*<<ptic 
try, than that the God of verſe himſelf ſhould not WM " g's 
excel in it “. So ſtaunch, you ſee, was Serapion's 6d of C 
orthodoxy in the point, that he choſe rather to re : 191idet 
nounce his very ſenſes upon the hypotheſis of an in- | the 
ſpiration, thap, as was the more natural proceeding, i bunte 
to give up the hypotheſis of an inſpiration to the clear I nde o 
evidence of his ſenſes. Now, is it not, think you, WM enemb 
a way of arguing, is the writers you was ſpeaking of, WW nen 
ſomewhat like to that of Serapion here, that they etal 1 
ſhould urge, as a ſatis factory ſolution of the problem Wi luce of 
| | kr a. 
* Xpnouy Je Tivoc tKputrTpy Atybevrog-----=IArnaks en ticular x 
| Favkcarai ro erwy 6 Atoyeviavos, tv Oi os xpropect Norra . 
ny PAVACTITE be yas nee vr Eu .HH ne 0 Neos, 5 OW 
Ting AEYOKfivng AGOY LOTYTOS BN NTTFOV ure FO KXAOV, 1 Ths Weft 0 
A Kat IRE, Aa. WpwvIieg Atrtivat, x FOAV TOV H 01000) | bor, 1 
t ti x. Tov Ogenpay uneppbeyſuodai Kt de oN nforms 
pe ο oo At Katt TD WETpOLG, ô* xt T⏑,ẽoooαε di, e | g ( God 
Atlas YO PRUNOTYTOS AVATERNMEY Mer SG? 1 Apwy uv Abnvnbev '1 which 
ToinThrgs Eepanioy, Eira, en, TAUTE TH ET Ty vv bt f 
eu, TO RGWKOV BY WRAY, dg MEVETGL, XANME T Ownt"! i a p. 
* 'Howlou Atytiv, ov xproomucfice TOUTOS ws apr a Ka kak B 
Aid WET petv0r;,  txavoplupevor Thy. auTWy Xpioiv fort © * Se 
TEHMnpfeeiny uno ervays Curnfuuas. Plut, de Pyth. Orac. 2 nd fol, 
p. 396. Xyl, 7 Be 
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of ſacrifice, its being inſtituted at the command of 
Cod, when they have before pronounced it to be 
uworthy even of the weak and depraved reaſon of 
man *? | 

have a better opinion, replied Hortenſius, of the 


(> | | 
WH eaantry of this repreſentation, Philemon, than, I 
dat own, I have of its juſtneſs. When the writers, 


I was ſpeaking of, condemn ſacrifice as a very abſurd 
madtice, they conſider it, you are to ſuppoſe, as ab- 
W frted from what they conceive to have been the 
trae reaſon of it. This, they contend, is only to be 
ant from feripture, which affords us the only un- 
zxceptionable account of the origin of this rite, when 
| gives us to underſtand, it was immediately ordain- 
el of God, with a view to a particular purpoſe of his 
providence, = ; | 

| thought, ſaid I, I had been ho ſtranger to the 


in⸗ 
no, bur chapter of Geneſis, where the firſt mention is 
ear nade of ſacrifice in the ſacred writings, I do not 


ſenember any thing there, which ſhould ſeem to 
cuntenance ſuch a notion: the hiſtorian is indeed 
aretul to acquaint us with the very different accep- 
ance of the ſacrifices of Cain and Abel; but obſerves, 
o far as I recolle&, a profound ſilence, as to the par- 


0u; i 
of, | 
they | 
len 


n ilar motives of them. | 

„ . . | : 
2 bat another inſpired author, they ſay, returned 
ebe, has abundantly ſupplied that omiſſion; the au— 


710001 WM bor, 1 mean, of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. He 
noms us, that it was “ by faith Abel offered unto 
Cod a more acceptable ſacrifice than Cain T:“ by 
mich is to be underſtood, they tell us, a faith in 


me poſitive revelation, in conſequence whereof he 
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dee revelation examined with candour, vol. 1. p. 125. 
Orac. | 


nd following ones, particularly p. 131. 
T7 Heb, xi. ver. 4. 
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( 
performed an acceptable ſacrifice to his Maker, which, I ug to c 
otherwiſe, he could not have done *. ing the 
I ſhould be glad to know here, ſaid I, to whon oreſſon, 
the revelation pretended was firſt made? Whetho me fu 
to Abel himſelf, or, before his time, to Adam? Tod thro 
if the injunction of ſacrificing was firſt given to Ada „ich e 
there can be no doubt, I ſuppoſe, but he would te de fra 
care to communicate it equally to both his ſons : adi Ks fav] 
thus, it would ſeem, that the merit both of Cain ad (crifce. 
Abel, ſo far as their particular action of ſacrificing ed ſubje 
only was concerned, muſt have been altogether the The 
ſame in the fight of God, inaſmuch as they bot ad diſa 
ated in that affair upon the ſame common principl upon th 
of obedience to his poſitive inſtitution, Or if, offi hat paſ 
the other hand, the command of facrifice was a pet lie of a 
ſonal one to Abel, (not to obſerve, that the realoM i facri6 
of ſuch command, whatever it might be, can hard mall en 
be thought not to have extended to Cain, as well ai fwour a 
Abel) a difficulty ſure will ariſe upon this view 0 fituted | 
the caſe, whence it came to paſs, that Cain was ſn, ther 
much ſurpriſed, as he appears to have been, at th wining 
different reception his offering met with from u mank 
brother's +, when he could not but reflect there ee me 
fo very good a reaſon for it, as that the latter vii lubjec 
made at an expreſs warrant from the receiver, uber ue day 
as, the former was the authorized reſult of bis oH un pro; 
officious inclination ? 2k = !o { 
The advocates for the divine origin of facriieY i tumbe 
returned he, have a diſtinction here, which you haf tr fra 
overlooked. They contend, that the firſt comme e 
of ſacrifice, to whomſoever addreſſed, was of an arr t. 
mal, or bloody ſacrifice only; the deſign thereof 1 
* See Shuckford's connection, etc. vol. 1. P. 86, 87. 4 * Ne 
Rev. Ex. vol. 1. p. 133-4. | | ine 


+ Gen. iv. ver. 5. 
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ug to exhibit to mankind a memorial of death's be- 
ng the appointed puniſhment of the firſt man's tranſ- 
rreſſion, and at the ſame time to give them hopes of 
ome future releaſe from that puniſhment to be obtain- 
el through the mercy of their Creator; to neither of 
which ends, you will obſerve, had Cain's offering of 
the fruits of the ground any manner of ſubſeryiency.. 
His fault therefore lay, not in the unwarranted uſe of 
ſcrifice, as ſuch, but in the choice of an unwarrant- 

ed ſubje& for it k. TT 

The difficulty, I interpoſed, about Cain's ſurpriſe 
nd diſappointment is not in the. leaſt better ſolved 

won this hypotheſis, than the former. But to let 
that paſs, Hortenſius, the demand, methinks, of the 
life of a perfectly innocent creature, to be offered up 

n ſacrifice upon this occaſion to God, could give but 
ſmall encouragement to hope, that God intended to 
your a guilty one. Then, as to ſacrifices being in- 

lituted in memory of death's being the puniſhment of 
in, there ſeems to have been but little need of ap - 
piming the laughter of other animals as monuments 
u mankind of a fact, which, in the courſe of things, 

very man would be but too frequently reminded of 
hn ſubje&ts of his own ſpecies, and of which he was 

ne day to make the fatal experiment himſelf in his 

Wn proper perſon, | 

lou ſeem to have forgot, ſaid Hortenſius, to what 

number of years the life of man was extended in 

be firlt ages of the world: a circumſtance, it has 

Ken thought, which made it neceſſary to our firſt 
ents to have ſome nearer information, what death, 

le penalty of their tran, greſhon, was, than by wait⸗ 


* Se Shuck. Con. vol. 1. p. $1—2—to 88, Rev. 
im, vol. 1. P; 135—6. 140—1—2—3. 
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ing for the execution of it upon themſelves, or fone 


of their poſterity; otherwiſe, their idea of the pu- 


niſhment of fin would come too late, to give them 4 
proper ſenſe of the evil of it. You cannot conceine, 
Philemon, with what a pathetic eloquence this ſub- 
je& is treated by a modern author. The proanz 
the ſtruggles of the poor expiring animals deſtined t 
give Adam and Eve their firſt lectures of mortality: 
Their contemplation of theſe animals in their 
dead eyes, and cold carcaſſes, before they were 
placed upon the altar and in the ſad reduction of 
their beauty and excellence to an handful of duſt af- 
terwards under a reflection all this while, that 
the melancholy ſpectacle before their eyes was an 
effect of their unhappy miſconduct and that they 
themſelves were one day to follow the ſame odious 
ſteps to deſtruction are painted by him with all 
the heightenings of moſt tender imagery *. And if 
the ſcene could be thus affecting in its picture only, 
what an exquiſite diſtreſs muſt have attended it in its 
original exhibition? So exquiſite indeed, in our au- 
thor's conception, that it would have gone nigh to 


have evacuated the very end of its own appointment; 
and, inſtead of acquainting our firſt parents with the 


nature only of their doom, have driven them to a vi- 


olent anticipation of it upon themſelves, if, at the 
ſame time that it was ſuch a lecture of terror to 


them, it had not likewiſe been a lecture of mercy ; 


as impreſling them at once with the idea of * 
puniſnment, and with the hope of being ſome 
way, or other, to be finally diſcharged fro n 


it r. 


* Rev. Exam. vol. 1. p. 144—5—6. 
See as before, p. 146—7. 
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With regard, faid I, to the firſt of theſe uſes of 
ſacrifice, it would have been better ſuited to that 
part of its intendment, if it had been inſtituted before 
the fall, rather than after it, For never ſurely did it 
ſo much import mankind to have a due apprehenſion 
of the miſeries of death, as before they had incurred 
the ſentence of it. Then, indeed, a repreſentation 
of it to their minds, in all its moſt aggravated hor- 
tors, might have been a very uſeful piece of cauti- 
on to them: but when once the irrevocable de- 
cree was paſſed againſt them, ** Duſt thou art, and 
« to duſt ſhalt thou return *,“ the information ſup- 
poſed could ſerve only to inhance the wretchedneſs 
of their condition; as giving them a more exquiſite 
tread of their ſentence, when it was wholly out of 
their power to eſcape the execution of it, And, as 
to the other uſe of ſacrifice, its conveying hopes of 
pardon, and mercy to fallen mankind, I am altoge- 
ther, as I before hinted, to ſeek, Hortenſius, for 
the grounds of ſuch an interpretation of it. There 
s at leaſt, I think, nothing of this kind ney in 
the nature of the rite itſelf. ; 
The foundation of this hypotheſis, replied he, is 
lid in the ſentence pronounced by God upon the ſer- 
pent immediately after the fall of our firſt parents; 
a ſeaſon, you know, in which they had but juſt re- 
ceired a moſt fatal miſchief from him; under which 
lt could be but a cold conſolation to them to be told, 
that they, and their poſterity, ſhould every now and 
nen give him an accidental bruiſe upon the head, 
nd that too frequently at the expence of being ſuf- 
ferers themſelves in the very act of doing it T. In- 


* Gen, ili. ver. 19. 
| Ibid, ver. 15. 
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terpreters therefore, in mere good- nature to the two 


unhappy delinquents upon this occaſion, have thought 


it neceſſary to give this ſentence an higher meaning: 

ſome ſuppoſing it to contain a general promiſe only of 
merey to man; whilſt others have gone fo far as to 
contend, that the gracious wifdom of God ſo ordered 
this affair, as, under the very penalty denounced 3. 


gainſt the hated inſtrument of man's ruin, to afford 


him a kind of myſtic intimation of the particular 
means of his recovery. /Of the former of theſe opi- 
nions is the author I laſt mentioned to you; who, 
having diſcovered a general covenant of merey in the 
ſentence before us, finds ſo ſingular an aptneſs in the 


rite of ſacrifice, ſpoken of almoſt immediately after- 
wards in the Moſaic hiſtory, to become the ſeal of} 


this covenant, that he will not ſuffer you to make 
the leaſt doubt, but that it was inſtituted for that 
. Purpoſe, I will read you a few of his own words, 
Philemon : % That God entered into a covenant 


of mercy with man, immediately after the fall, is] 


« evident from the ſentence paſſed upon the ſerpent: 


* in which a covenant of mercy is neceſſarily impli- 
© ed. And can we doubt, that ſacrifices were the 
© ſeal of that covenant ? eſpecially, when mercy 8 
«« ſo plainly implied in the very nature of the inſtita- 
* tion; Which, teaches, that though life be the 
66 forfeit of ſin, yet God will in mercy accept ano. 
ther life in lieu of the offender's ?!—— We ind 
« that God's uſual way of ratifying covenants off 
6c mercy with mankind, in after- ages, was by ſacli⸗ 3 
and can we imagine, that he failed to do : 
et ſo, * 8 ſuch mercy was more wanted, than even 
« jt was ſince the foundation of the world? and | 
« when ſuch an eſtabliſhment is demonſtrably 93 
main reaſon of the very inſtitution of babes 1 
« is it to be imagined, that God ſhould take care 
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Wo « of the health of our parents bodies on this occaſi- 
hr WH on, and take none of the peace of their minds? 
g: WM « it to be imagined, that God ſhould, ſoon after 
of « this, ſhew ſo much ſolicitude for an hardened 
to Bl « mufderer, for ſo vile a wretch as Cain; and take 
« none now about two unhappy delinquents, oppreſ- 
« {ed with miſery, and at the very point of deſpair ? 
« Had he ſo much mercy ſoon after upon one man; 
« and would he haye none upon the whole race of 


pl « mankind, yet in Adam?“ — Thus our author 
ho, than whom, I believe, it will not be eaſy to find a 
the man of a happier talent at realizing his own fancies, 
the But I could ſoon forgive him this, if he was not al- 


together as impoſing, as he is fanciful, The truth 
b, the candour he promiſes us in his title-page ſeems, 
in a manner, to have evaporated there, by the little 
xe meet with of it in his performance. 

I know not, interrupred I, Hortenſius, whether 
you will allow me the expreſſion, but I have often 


, thought, there is a fort of perſecution in logic, as 
ent: f vell as in religion: when men of a warm and dog- 
npli- WY natic temper have no fooner paſſed off a weak argu- 
the nent upon themſelves under the conceit of a demon- 
ey 15 bration, but, with the idolatrous prince we read of 


n ſcripture, they immediately * make a decree to 
" all people, nations, and languages, that, at what 
„time they hear the ſound” of their peremptory - 
leciions, ** they fall down and worſhip' the golden 
* image,” which theſe tyrants in ſpeculation © have 
„ ſet up *,” But to return from this digreſſion, 
Hortenſius If men mult ſet themſelves to interpret 
b very obſcure a text of ſcripture, as that of the 
WT fntence paſſed vpon the ſerpent, they do, however, 


5 Dan. chap. iti, ver. 4, 5; 10. 
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366 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 

I think, act with more modeſty, when they conſider 
it as a general covenant of mercy only, than when 
they decypher it of the more explicit promiſe of ; 
Redeemer : ſurely, this is by much too' preciſe 3 
determination in a * of ſuch notorious uncer- 
tainty. 

Here likewiſe, reſumed Hortenſius, as in the hy. 
potheſis of a general covenant of mercy, Philemon, 
the inſtitution of ſacrifice is brought upon the ſtage, 
to confirm the truth of the interpretation; it being, 
as is pretended, a ſymbolical exhibition of the ſubjea 
of the prophecy ſuppoſed, a“ figure of the true of- 
« fering which was afterwards to be made for the 
« fins of men *.“ 


„ of the antient inſtitutions” 


i the Jewiſh nation .“ 


* 
* Shuck. Con. vol. 1, p. 84. 
+ Ibid p. 84, 85. 
4 Sce as bctore, 


If you are not diſpoſed to ac-] 
quieſce in the obvious fitneſs of the rite of ſacrifice in 
ns own nature to typify this offering, but require 
ſome poſitive proof from ſcripture, that it did fo, 
you will be told, that a typical reference to Chrilt i 
at large aſſerted by the apoſtle to the Hebrews in 
certain of the legal ſacrifices. Now, * ſacrifices] 
* were not a new inſtitution at the giving of the lau, 
« and the rules which Moſes gave about ſacrifices] 
„and oblations were, it is probable, only a revival 
in that matter . But 
then, you are to obſerve, that the ſame wiiter, who 
ſays this, ſays alſo, that there were * ſome few ad 
% ditions or improvements“ 
law, ** which God thought proper for the ſtate and 
« circumſtances, through which he deſigned to car 
And what if the ſtrongly 
articles of reference to the Meſſiah were of the num 
ber of theſe additions and improvements? a fer 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH, 367 
precarious inference ſure it mult be, from the typical 
reference of ſacrifices under the law to Chriſt, to the 
ical reference of ſacrifices before the law, when 
al the more emphatical circumſtances of this refe- 
rence, in the former caſe, appear to have been 
wanting in the latter“. And yet it happens ſtill 


. rote unfortunately for this theory of typical refe- 
n, rence, that it is doubtful, at leaſt, whether the very 
ge, ſacrifce moſt inſiſted on in this argument, ſo far from 
0, WY being a figurative ſhedding of the blood of Chriſt, 
et vas fo much as a real ſhedding of that of an animal. 


This however is worth our notice, that the contrary: 
the WW fentiment has been eſpouſed by commentators of the 
viſt claſs in biblical criticiſm : Grotius underſtanding 
the account of Abel's ſacrifice in Geneſis of an obla- 
tion of „ wool and cream from ſome more diſtin- 
* gaiſned animal of his flock ;“ and Mr. Le Clere, 
ſill more probably, 1 think, of an offering of 


$ ia © cicam only from a firſtling of it .“ Should we 
ices 72 OM 
law; Neque tuto aſſeritur Abelem, Noachum, alioſque 


Noſe priores, in ſacrificiis fuis Chriſti ſacrificandi pro- 
etiam quandam realem exhibere ſtuduifſe ; cum hoc 
fr ptura nuſquam dixerit, et ſacrificia patriarchalia circum- 
anti quibuſdam emphaticis, lege poſtea praeſeriptis, 
(itituta fuerint. Spencer. de Leg. Hebraeorum, tom. 2. 
þ 7112, ed, Chappel. Conf. Outram. de Sac. cap. r, 
p 18, 5 
cum nihil Deo ſacrari ſoleat, niſi quod in uſu fit 
bominnm, animamibus autem veſci ante deluvium, ut 
mobabilior fert ſententia, permiſſum non fuerit, dici poſſet, 
Wd!atam lanam et lac pinguiſſimum, quod hic pinguedo 
weetur.—.— Primogenita autem quae hic dicuntur, ex 
ibraco liceat interpretari ea quae eximiae erant magritu- 
Unis ac formae. — Hacc probabiliter dici poſſunt. Grot. 
Inno, ad Gen. cap. 4. Com. 3. 

Mall am vocem Bcho oth ſenſu interpretari proprio, 
l fit hie & % Jon, de primogenttis pecudam ſuarum ex 
K clip earum, avrs Tv de adipe, aut de late primog eni- 
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point (and none, I am ſure, have a better title u 


might we compendiouſly diſpatch, by a new render- 
tence ! particularly, what will become, in this vie 


rior acceptableneſs of Abel's facrifice to Cain's, à 


door;“ that is, if you are righteous and unſinning 


368 PHILEMON TO HYDASPE35. 
take the ſenſe, Philemon, of theſe gentlemen in the 


our ſubmiſhon) what a multitude of fine ſpeculation . 
about the reaſons and intendments of Abel's ſacrifice i 
way 
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ing only in our bible of two or three words in a ſen- 
of things, of a learned author's account of the ſupe- 


being © founded upon the expeRation of a Meſſah! 
Upon his * believing what God had promiſes, that 
the ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the ſerpent 
% head;” and in conſequence of ſuch belief offers 
ing ſuch a ſacrifice for his fins, as God had appoint 
ed to be offered,” © until the ſeed ſhould come *? 
Or, of the ſolution of this problem propoſed to usb 
the candid examiner of revelation, now before me, 
to the following effect? That . Abel, though 4 
« better man, offered ſuch a ſacrifice as plainly m4 
&« plied a conſciouſneſs of guilt which called for a 
% tonement ; and conſequently his was a facrifice 0 
« repentance 3 confeſſing guilt, and imploring par} 
don; and as ſuch was accepted of God where 
&« as Cain, though a worſe man, expected to be ac 
„ cepted without repentance or atonement— An 
« this ſeems very clearly implied in God's anſwer ti 
« him; „ If thou doſt well, ſhalt thou not be ? 
« cepted ? and if thou doſt not well, {in lieth at unf 


« you ſhall be accepted as ſuch without ſacriſice 
cc = if you are unrighteous, fin lieth at your doon L 
« and muſt lie there, till it is removed by 'q 
| * Rey 
Rey 


Mr. 
lacke's W 


tarum pecudum. Cleric, Comment, in Gen. CP: * 


Com. 3. 
* Shuck, Con, vol, 1. p. 85—97, 
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 pentance and atonement, (doubtleſs ſuch atone- 
« ment as God himſelf had before appointed * ?”) 

I all along thought, interrupted I, that the fin 
which introduced death into the world, and ſacrifice 
Wh; way of memorial of it, had been that of our firſt 
parents 10 paradiſe, Now, methinks, it was ſome- 
what needleſs for Abel to offer a ſacrifice of repen- 
ance for a crime which he had never committed in- 
lis own perſon, and with which he became chargea- 
ble by imputation only; a kind of guilt, which could 
ze him, ſurely, but a moderate degree of contriti- 
on; at leaſt not a ſufficient one, to keep him at ſuch 
an awful diſtance from his beneficent Creator, as, 
that he ſhould not dare to approach him with thanks 
for the common bleſſings of his providence, till he 
had firſt expiated an offence for which he ſtood ſo 
laproperly accountable T. An offence, indeed, 
whereof both he, and his brother, had ſo much 
ks an intereſt in the demerit, than they unfortu- 
tely were to have in the penalty, that I can ſcarce 
Imagine the latter of them would ever have been re- 
poached with doing ill, if he had not ſome other 
Wy tranſgreſſed, than in the loins of his father. 
and yet again, Hortenſius, if our author ſuppoſes 
lere, that both Cain and Abel ſtood obnoxious to 
&ath, in conſequence of their own perſonal tranſgreſ- 

los, we muſt then deſire him to explain to us, what 

Paul means by aſſerting, * that ſin is not imputed,” 

o dot valued at any certain determinate price, (as a 

peat commentator interprets this place) where 

" there is no law t:” Or elſe, to ſhew us ſome 

aber law, beſides thoſe to Adam, or Moles, which 


" Rev. Exam. vol. x. p. 136. 

| Rev. Exam. p. 136. 

Mr. Locke's Paraph. and notes on Rom. v. ver. 13. 
lakes works, fol. vol. 3. p. 281— 3. | 
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had the penalty of death poſitively annexed to it rice, n. 
But there is indeed little occaſion to preſs this mat pony of! 
ter any farther, as the account you have been on Minſclf ar 
ing me of the ſubject of Abel's ſacrifice ſtrikes en from 
qually at the expiatory, as at the typical qualinf:okind * 
of it. A ſacr 
Nor will the probabilty of that account, ſaid be n one 
be at all weakened by what is ſometimes urged a eaſon. 
objection to it, that the apoſtle to the Hebrews, ifunkind, 
ſpeaking of Abel's offering, calls it Swe, anWiſc5ond tl 
not Tpg2%4, or Jap, as he would rather, it is arpufecndemna 
ed, have done, had it been of an inanimated kind WWuticular 
It being notorious, that the word Suat is ſeren able a 
times uſed in ſcripture of an inanimate oblation ug rem 
not to obſerve, that with regard to the paricu ide need 
ſacrifice in queſtion, the ſame apoſtle, who ca entitude 
it Jvoia in one clauſe of the paſſage referred tMhrance, 
calls it pe in another $. Though after all, ier preſ 
lemon, ſhould it be allowed, that the ſacrifice ve ally and 
ſpeaking of was really an animal one, even yet WM their } 
may be queſtioned, whether it had the nature of lem the 
expiation ; ſeeing we have it upon the authority of Wien fron 
learned divine, who had confidered well this who It 
ſubject of ſacrifices, that the very next inſtance Before 
animal ſacrifice which occurs in the Moſaic tilto Wie inftity 
the burnt-offerings which Noah offered unto des t. 
Lord upon his going forth out of the ark, was 2 int it, 
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ce, not of atonement, but euchariſt“: a teſti- 

nony of his thankfulneſs to heaven, on the behalf of 

«elf and his family, for their privileged exempti- 

n from a fate, which had involved all the reſt of 
mankind . AO ney pov | 

A facrifice of euchariſt, ſaid he, was really the 

ly one that could be at all ſuitable to the preſent 

ccalon, For, with regard to the excluſive body of 
nokind, they had already periſhed for their fins, 

xjond the power of an atonement to avert their 

mdemnation 5 and, with regard to Noah and his 

articular family, they had, methinks, already ſo 
fable a conviction afforded them of their paſt fins 
ting remitted to their utmoſt wiſh, that they had 
tle need to think of expiating them any farther. 
(ntitude to their deliverer, and joy in their deli- 
crance, were the only affections of mind which 
heir preſent ſituation called for: unleſs we may add 
oy and then a compaſhonate retroſpect to the caſe 
lf their lolt contemporaries, at once to inhance to 
dem the value of their reſcue, and to reſtrain 
dem from a too licentious exultation under the ſenſe 
1 | 

before we quit this topic, reſumed Hortenſius, of 
le inſtitution of ſacrifice at the command of God, 
rides the particular arguments hitherto alleged 
guolt it, I muſt not omit a very ſtrong preſumptive 
de in general, which ariſes from the conſtant ſilence 
lhe Moſaic hiſtory as to any ſuch command, not- 
WW btanding the frequent occaſions which offer them- 
es tere for the mention of it, if indeed a com- 


* \ „„ 

Gen. viii. ver. 20. 

* enim Deo gratias agens de ſalute ſibi, ſuiſque 
A po . : 

* cum reliquum cmne mortalium ; enas acuarum delu- 


euer, holocauſta Deo immolabat. Outiam, de Sac. 
3 | 119, 
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mand of this nature had ever been given. I wil 
propoſe this argument to you in the words of the au- 
thor ſo. often already quoted, to'ſhew: you how much 
better he can ſtate a difficulty for us, than, you will 
find, he has anſwered it. © If Moſes knew that 
« ſacrifices were originally inſtituted by God, with 


<< marks of acceptance, as in the caſe of Abel 
t why did he. not give a clear, diſtin account of 
« the inſtitution, and the manner of acceptance“? 


ehe anſwer, it ſeems, is Becauſe ſuch 
4 a relation was unneceſſary, The Jews,” to whom 


« he wrote, knew very well, that their own facrifi- 


« ces were of divine inſtitution, and that God had 
% manifeſted his acceptance of them, upon the firlt 
« ſolemn oblation after their inſtitution, by a mira- 
% culous fire from the divine preſence; and they 
„ could have no reaſon to doubt, that they were ſo 
e inſtituted, and ſo accepted, from the beginning, 
Nor needed they to be informed of a truth, 
« which, doubtleſs, a clear, uninterrupted tradition 
« had long made familiar to them f. What a 
flowing ſolution, Philemon, is here! how ſtriking 


upon the whole! and how unexceptionable in every | 


diſtin& part of it! ſhould not an infidel, who had 
any remains of modeſty, bluſh to oppoſe his van and 


ſceptical ſurmiſings to the rational deductions of ſuch 


_ a maſter in argument? an author, every ſtroke almoſt 
of whoſe pen is the deciſion of ſome controverſy, and 


who ſcarce writes a ſentence, but it compriſes a de- 


monſtration? was not his character, think you, hap- 
pily drawn by an elegant and acute writer of our ac- 
quaintance, when he deſcribed him to us, as“ the 
„very hero of modern orthodoxy ; the ſcourge of 


* Revelation Exem, p. 136. 
+ Ibid, p. 137. 
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« infidels ; allowed to have a better fancy for inge- 
« nious ſolutions, than all the other vindicators of 
« ſcriptare put together ? Should we however aſk 
this gentleman here, upon what grounds he fo confi- 
tently aſſerts an univerſal- perſuaſion in the Jewiſh 
nation of the divine original of ſacrifices, or where 
ze meets with that clear uninterrupted tradition 
of this fact amongſt them, which he delivers with 
ſuch an air of certainty and aſſurance, he would be 
at a loſs, I am apt to think, to give us an anſwer to 
this queſtion, without having recourſe to ſome new 
conjectures for that purpoſe, Mean while, if there 
rally ſubſiſted amongſt the Jews ſuch a clear and un- 
interrupted tradition of Tacrifices being originally of 
divine appointment to their forc-fathers, at the time 
of Moſes's writing his hiſtory of thoſe perſons, is it 
not very extraordinary, Philemon, that, in all the 
accounts he gives of their ſacrifices, a notion ſo fa- 
miliar to him ſhould never once have eſcaped him? 
tiat not ſo much as an hint of this matter ſhould 
hare ever dropped from his pen, from the mere ſet- 
led impreſſion of the fact itſelf upon his own mind in 
vriting 2 But we are told farther, that ſacrifice, at 
is ſecond inſtitution under Moſes, was loaded with 
many additional ceremonies z and it might not be 
proper for Moſes to point up to it in its ſimpler and 
primitive ſtate, for fear of prejudicing the Jews 
aganſt it, upon the footing it was from thencefor- 
vard to be eſtabliſhed amongſt them $.——Here 
again, Philemon, as before, if there ſubſiſted ſo clear 
ad uninterrupted a tradition of the origin and primi- 


} 3 on ſome obſervations adreſſed to che author 
of the letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 10. 
y Revelation Exam. p. 157. 
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tive acceptance of ſacrifice, as is pretended, is it not 
hard to conceive, that the tradition ſhould haye ſtops 
ped there, and not have brought down ſome notices 
of the manner and circumſtances of the rite, as well 
as of the rite itſelf ? is it not very happy for our au- 
thor, that the tradition ſhould be clear and uninter- 
rupted juſt ſo far as it ſuits his purpoſe to have it ſo; 


and dark, and broken in all other reſpects? or ſhall 


we ſay indeed, that he has the beſt right to adjuſt 
for us the contents of a tradition, which ſeems in- 
debted wholly to the fruitfulneſs of his imagination 
for its very being ? but let us admit the two parts of 


our author's anſwer to the queſtion before us ta be 
ever ſo conſiſtent with each other, till I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the latter part of it appears to me to be 
founded upon a falſe thought; and that the reaſon 
he gives for Moſes's avoiding to ſuggeſt any compa» 
riſon to his countrymen between the firſt inſtitution 
of ſacrifice, and the ſecond, might more naturally 
have led him to direct contrary meaſures. For the 


Jews, at this ſecond inſtitution, as it is called, of 


ſacrifice, were but newly come out of Egypt, a land, 


you know, of ſuperſtition and ceremonies ; where 
they had contracted ſuch a fondneſs for the more} 
operoſe modes of Egyptian worſhip, that the ſimpli- 
city of the firſt ritual of ſacrifice would probably have] 
been ſo far from giving them any prejudice agaialt] 


the more encumbered ſtate of the ſecond, that it 


would rather have recommended it to them upon the} 
compariſon, as being more in the prevailing taſte off 
the then preſent times. Upon the whole, therefore, 
for any thing here advanced, we may (till, I think, 
urge the ſilence of Moſes, as to the divine inſtitution} 
of ſacrifice, as a ſtrong general preſumption againſt} 
ſuch inſtitution, Nor let the conciſe turn of the 
Moſaic hiſtory, and its bearing a principal reference 
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to ſome particular points only, be admitted in bar to 
this preſumption ; it being evident from the prohibition 
to Noah of eating fleſh with the blood thereof, ſo 
circumſtantially delivered in the book of Geneſis |, 
that, notwithſtanding the circumſtances but now 
mentioned, the hiſtorian can ſometimes particularize 
a fact, not related to his principal purpoſe in writing, 
when it is of ſuch a nature as to deſerve his notice: 
and I cannot but think the command of ſacrificing, if 
n- fach command had indeed ever been given by God, 
on Wl vas as likely to have found a place in the Moſaic 
of Wl tiſtory, as the prohibition to Noah of eating blood. 
be WY But here, Philemon, to look back a little to our firſt 
db- ſetting out in the preſent argument, it may naturally 
be Wl enough be inquired, if ſacrifice was originally a mere 
lon I human inſtitution, and Abel's offering, ſpoken. of in 
pa- Genelis, a matter of will-worſhip only, why is his 
ion WF faith, as teſtified by his voluntary act of ſacrificing to 
ally WI God, ſo celebrated in the eleventh chapter of the 
epiltle to the Hebrews, where the author of that 
cpiltle is treating altogether of inſtances of faith in 


nd, WY ſome expreſs and poſitive revelation ? So, I am 
cre Bl avare, he is ſometimes ſaid to be F; with what 
nore jlineſs will be beſt ſeen, by examining a particular 
npli- i ce or two, which we find there recorded. To 


mention, for example, the caſe of Enoch, ——The 
fich of this excellent perſon, in virtue whereof he 


at it WY obtained the eſpecial privilege of a tranſlation, is by 
5 " be apoltle expreſly deſcribed to have been a faith in 
, ol fone future recompence of reward, in conſequence of 
; ore, | 


is walking with, or pleaſing God, throughout the 


hink, 

ution Gen. iv. ver. 4, 5. 

painſt} see Shuck, Con. 1. p. £6, By. Rev. Exam. 1. p. 
the 4s. 
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( 
whole tenor of his life“: an expectation, which to mag 
there is not a word ſaid, either by Moſes, or the a. h hls 
poſtle, of his having had ſupernaturally communicate wool 0 
ed to him; and which we may therefore, I think, which, 
fairly preſume to have been the rational reſult of his ee,” 
own conſcious virtue. In like manner, the faith of :<cOmN 
Rahab, celebrated in the fame chapter, whereby ind cot 
e ſhe received the ſpies of Iſrael with peace +,” was his Mal 
not a faith or belief in any poſitive revelation ſhe had place ? 
received from heaven for that purpoſe ;- but the effed This 
of her own reaſoning upon the accounts ſhe had lied he 
heard of certain extraordinary interpoſitions of divine Will bel to 
power on the behalf of the Iſraelites ; from whence you do 
having inferred, that the future ſucceſs of their affairs being a 
would prove agreeable to the paſt, ſhe was led to ow, 
make a timely proviſion for the ſecurity of herſelf, o judgr 
and her familv, againſt the proſpe& the entertained FIGS 
of the approaching ruin of her country T. And w nere h: 
now, 1 would, gladly know, might not the faith of fading 
Abel be celebrated by our apoſtle upon the ſame} and unt 
grounds with that of Enoch, or Rahab; not, you concern 
| ſee, as a belief in any explicite revelation, but as 2... 
principle of general truſt only in the goodneſs and Philemo 
power of God? ſure I am, the great purpoſe of * ence, th 
ſacred writer, in the chapter we are ſpeaking ol, 18 kood, y 
fully anſwered by this explication, fall, but 
That Abel might deſerve, I interpoſed here, to be 1 
commended by the apoſtle for his general faith only lenüble 
or religious truſt in God, is much eaſier to be admit bauch! 
ted, than it is to conceive, whence he came to tha. to tal 
of expreſſing that faith by the particular action of la temy, a 
crificing to him. For what could indeed induce hin lditious 
| | lf a any 
» Heb. xi. ver. 3, 6, Gen. v. ver, 24. lmoor, 


+ Heb. xi. ver. 31. | DP 
+ Joſh. vi. ver. 9, to 14 an 0 
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to imagine, that he was paying a becoming honour 
to his Creator, when he was offering to him a little 
wool or cream from a firſtling of his flock ? things 
which, he could not but obſerve, derived their whole 
ralue, with regard to himſelf, from a certain relative 
accommodation to his perſonal uſe and convenience, 
2nd could therefore have none at all, with regard to 


lace ? 

p his would have been very good reafoning, re- 
| plicd he, Philemon; but why muſt you ſuppoſe A- 
ine del to have thought as juſtly upon this matter, as 
gs: you do ? might he not be a very good man, without 
a's being a good reaſoner? A piety of intention, you 


ſell of judgment: you mult have met with many inſtances, 
ned beides this, of a very honeſt meaning in religion, where 
u there has not always been an equal depth of under- 


ad untutored minds to fancy every thing they are 
concerned with thinks and feels in the ſame manner, 
which they themſelves do, Whence elſe was it, 
Philemon, to reaſon with you from your own experi- 
ence, that, during the earlier years of your child- 


ll, but the thing which ſtruck, or hurt you, was 
de immediate object of your difpleaſure, however 
nſenfible in itfelf of the injury it had done you? in- 
kmuch that many times a by-ſtander has been oblig- 
ed to take up your quarrel againſt your ſuppoſed e- 
my, and pacify your reſentment, by giving you a 
ditions revenge ? Whence again was it elſe, that, 
f at any time you was in a more than ordinary good 
humour, or had entered into a particular fondneſs for 
ain of the perſons intruſted with the care of you, 
113 


his Maker, in whom this uſe and convenience had no 


know, is not neceſſarily connected with a ſoundneſs. 


landing. It is a very natural prejudice in all rude 


bod, you ſcarce ever, I dare ſay, got a blow, or a 
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| you was continually almoſt imparting to them a ſhare 
of whatever you took delight in ; 
fore preſumed upon their being pleaſed with, becauſe 
ou was firſt ſo yourſelf ? Now, what is thus the 
foible of each individual man, in his own particular 
ſtate of infancy, why may we not ſuppoſe to have 
been the ſoible of mankind, under the general in- 
fancy, if | may fo call it, of the human ſpecies ? 
why ſhould not a generation of children (children, 1 
mean, in underſtanding) a& the fame abſurd part 
towards their great common benefactor, which we 
can each of us remember formerly to have done to- 
wards our particular and private ones, that is to ſay, 
meaſure his diſpoſition by their own; and attribute 
to him an eſpecial intereſt in thoſe things, in which 
they were moſt intereſted themſelves ? 

You know, ſaid I, Hortenſius, I never had any 
great idea of the intellectual ſtate of affairs in the firſt 
ages of mankind, Nevertheleſs, this, I muſt own, 


is ſo very diſparaging an one, that nothing, I be- 


lieve, would prevail with me to enter into it, but my 
not being able to account for the original motives of 
their ſacrificing upon any other, ; 

The reluctance, replied he, you ſeem to expreſs 


to come into this repreſentation of the primitive] 


times proceeds altogether from your happening to 
live in more improved ones : and you are yourſelf at 
this inſtant an example, in ſome degree, of the ve) 


foible charged upon the firſt ages of the world, whilſt 


you thus transfer to them the ſentiments of your 
own. But this is after all a very natural prejudice ; 
and I can much ſooner excuſe it in you, Philemon, 
than in a certain writer upon our prefent {abject ; 


who, whilſt he makes great demands upon the 


powers of unaſſiſted reaſon in the caſe of ſacrifice in 
particular, affefs to entertain the molt lighting con- 


which you there- | 
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ceptions of them, as to all other religious purpoſes; 
« Reaſon, ſays he, if it led men to any, would lead 
them to a reaſonable ſervice, But the worſhip of 
« God in the way of ſacrifice cannot, I think, ap- 

« pear to be of this ſort, if we take away the rea- 
ne ſon that may be given for it from revelation *.“ 


in- WM — Again, “wit can never be made out from any 


$2 Wl «© catural notions of God, that ſacrifices are a rea- 
„I © fonable method to obtain, or return thanks for, 
art Wl © the favours of heaven, The reſult of a true ra- 
we Wl tional enquiry can can be this only, that God is a 


to Wil © Spirit, and they that worſhip him muſt worſhip 


ay, im in ſpirit and in truth .' Would you 
ure expect from hence to find the ſame writer, in a 


uch Wi place I am going to read to you, after a recital of 


ome of the principal abſurdities of the theology of 


en? that „if we look back, and make a fair inqui- 


wn, Wl © 5, we muſt certainly allow, that reaſon in theſe 
be- early times, without the aſſiſtance of revelation, 
my vas not likely to offer any thing but ſuperſtitious 
s of Wl ties |?” And accordingly, you have him deli- 


ering it as his confirmed judgment, „That there 


res Wil © never was any thing fo weak, extravagant, or ri- 


tive “ diculous, but men eminent for their natural 
g to Wl © firength of underſtanding have been deceived to 
If at embrace and defend it,” as often as they pretend- 


very 
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ed to thinking for themſelves in religion, and « at- 
© tempted to ſet up what they thought a reaſonable 


vary, Philemon? for why, it may be aſked, might 


chuck. vol. 1. p. 82. 
f Ibid. p. 83. 

} Ibid, vol. 2. P. 305. 

K Ibid, p. 30g. 


the earlier ages of mankind, making this obſervati- 
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380 PHILEMON TO HY DASPEsS. 
not the ſame perſons reaſon ill in the matter of ſacr;. 
ſices, who did fo in every thing beſides ? But here, 
quite contrary to our author's general tenor of thick. 
ing, reaſon, you find, if it Jeads men to any, muſt 
lead them to a reaſonable ſervice, Nothing weak, 
nothing extravagant, nothing ridiculous, nothing of 
ſuperſtitious trifling, is to be admitted into this one 
article of the ancient religion, although there is 
ſcarce any thing, but what is ſo, to be met with in 
all the others. Such a juſtneſs of thought, it ſcems, 
was there in the world at the time when ſacrifice 
made its firſt enterance into it, that nothing would 
then go down with mankind, but what was * the 
« relult of a true rational enquiry !” 

You know, ſaid I, Hortenſius, this was during 
the antediluvian age. Poſſibly the intellectual world 
might be as great a ſufferer by the deluge, as, ve 
are told, I think, was the natural one; and mens 
ideas of divine matters might be ſo totally diſcom- 
poſed during the courſe of that phænomenon, that 
they could never afterwards recover their firſt rightaels 
of apprehenſion in them. 


Rather, Philemon, returned he, let us ſay here, 
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that the divine origin of ſacrifice was, for realons, 8 You 
I thiok, not difficult to be conceived, a favourite ul to yo 
point with this learned gentleman 3 and therefore exact an 
every thing was to be kept out of view, which might kf prol 
reconcile us to it, as of human. A conceſſion, upon art ſr 
the preſent occaſion, in behalf of reaſon, was as ne- and upo 
ceſſary to our author's particular purpoſe of argu- been cot 
ment, as thoſe diſcrediting repreſentations, he is (0M which } 
fond of making of it, in the courſe of his connections hence fe 
at large, are to his general one. 1 bps plied 
The more, interpoſed I, Hortenſius, I reflect 00 ipned it 
what you have been diſcourſing, conſidering the weak WY bur for 


and infant ſtate of thinking in more Temote antiquity 
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the more I find myſelf diſpoſed to acquieſce in it. I 
vill ſuppoſe then, that the gratitude of the firſt ages 
towards the Creator was of a like injudicious kind, 


vith that 'of children, within our own obſervation, 
towards the favourite objects of their affections. But 
here, a difficulty, I think, ariſes to be accounted for, 
which is not without its weight, For does it not put 
z material difference between the two caſes here ſup- 
poſed, that, in the one, the objea of pratitude 1s 
likewiſe one of ſight and ſenſe ; admits of an imme- 
date application to its intereſts ; and by certain viſt- 
ble, however feigned, expreſſions of its ' good-liking 
of what 18 given to it, condeſcends uſually to flatter 
and encourage the credulous: generoſity of the giver ? 
whereas, in the other caſe, the benefactor concerned 
$2 remote and inviſible one; no certain acceſs is to 
te had to his preſence ; no flattering tokens are af- 
forded of his approbation ? would it not then greatly 
check the officious zeal of the firſt ſacrificer, that he 
could neither know in what manner he might beſt ad- 
tels his intended oblation, nor, after he had made 
coice of any particular manner of doing it, have 
ay ſatisfactory aſſurance that he had choſen rightly ? 

You are ſtill, anſwered he, Philemon, relapſing 
into your old prejudice, of conſidering him as an 
tract and ſcrupulous reaſoner,. On the contrary, the 
hat probably would”be; that having once formally ſet 
art ſrom his own uſe the matter of his offering, 
ad upon examination afterwards finding it to have 
been conſumed or diſpoſed of in ſome way or other 
wich had eſcaped his obſervance, he would from 
hence fondly delude himſelf, that it had in fact been 
plied that way, which he in imagination had de- 
ipned it ſhould be. There would be the greater co- 
bur for ſuch a deluſion, as the Being to whom he 
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had addreſſed his oblation was by ſuppoſition an in dt the 
fible one, of whoſe acceptance of it therefore bel nd that 
would not expect to be convinced by any dire& add ed in che 
ſenſible proofs. Something of this kind ſeems ol ben of 
have been the reaſoning of the Scythian ſacrifcen Ml iſomuch 
mentioned by Herodetus; who, when they had due. ubereas 
ly prepared and dreſſed their victim, uſed, it feems, vo bare! 
no other ceremony in aſſigning the gods their portion manner 
of it, than that of the offerer's caſting it down before Gown a x 
him in the temple *. And in their ſacrifices to Mars," ot 
of every hundredth captive they had taken in war, (calion 
their practice was to cut off the right arms of the un- tem 1 
| happy ſubjects of this cruelty, and throw them uM teular n 
into the air, to fall wherever chanee might dire hggelted 
them T. What I have been here ſaying, Philemon haring . 
you will obſerve, ſuppoſes that the moſt ancient ſacti- preſence 
fices were performed without fire : as indeed, from rang 
the accounts we have of the Perſian, Scythian, and leis 144 
ſome of the Greek and Roman ſacrifices being at ali Wanta 
times performed in this manner, ſeems to me ex” . 
tremely probable . I am aware, in the mean while, . 
WW 
® Extan Je nn r xte, 6 Fuccg roy xplav Aal 70 dun. He 
CN ο arapEaptvoc, pile is T0 epurpootty. Herod, lib a 73: 
4. cap. 61. ed. Gale. 5 * up 
+ Em: Tury of * oſcv axvaxngs GM εν ον,U,2 bx 4 a . 
Ixarours Kat Tur "5. Apnos ro ae. n he 2 
10 £71 XC W Funn rote e. Jeozo1” dug 26 a. Franc I 
ne, $@/pno wot, "ay 1 kA HvSpay my 1 "cg 
Juve, TpPoro u TW AUTYW @ XA TH TpofaTah, HAM rien r | 
ereay [ap oro ET(OHEIOWT: , v KEPHRAEWY, eroopa{ud 7k a 
7g arbponU g œ os na enura, arertinarrrg ava tri 70 54 
o Twv ppuſavav, KATH XEBT, TO HIjKKa TY aut avi * 3 
At In popfuci Turo' xarw de wrap To ipoy wortuos Tade' 74 i a 
eroopalivtrwuv avipev Tvs Srfive oe ravrag arorafν⁰ν, * 0 
(vv Tnos Xepot, ig roy Eu -C Je Ty av weoy xtra f 4 f 
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dat the common opinion in this matter is againſt me; 
ind that the ſacrifice of Abel in particular, as record- 
od in the Moſaic hiſtory, is generally thought to have 
deen of the burnt, no leſs than the bloody, kind: 
nlomuch that ſome writers have aſſerted, that, 
whereas God is repreſented in the book of Geneſis 
to have had reſpe& unto Abel and his offering, the 
manner of ſignifying this reſpect was, by his ſending 
down a miraculous fire from heaven to-conſume it *: 
whilſt others have admitted, that the fire upon this 


kem at the ſame time to have thought, that the par- 
cular mode of ſacrificing by fire was in ſome ſort 
ſuggeſted to him from above, by the divine Being's 


preſence in thoſe infant ages of mankind +, You are 


&uaintance with it in one of our former conferen- 
© . —— 


urn ure Papers off,,es, ure Fup Gα M ]], 
wiv. Herod. Melp. cap. 132. vid. et Strab. Geogr. lib. 
15. p. 732. ed. Caſaub. Herod, Melp cap. 61. Awtat xar 
dae Tpooxuynoat wovoy (Tivfaſopar) ev Anaw Tov ATOAAG- 
"TY yeveTopor, Ju TO Wupur, xa Kpiatg, nas TH WOXAYH 
Kiva Tea het £2” avloy aveu Typo. Diog, Laert. in Pythag. 


int Rom, lib. 2. p. 93. 
| * Vid. Grot. Annot. ad Gen. iv. Com. 4. Conf. Cleric, 
n Gen. iv, Com. FRY OO | | 
Nee abſurda forſan conjectura eſt patriarchas eorum 
in; libentius igni tradidiſſe, quod Deus, aut angelus Dei, 
üb ignis flammantis ſpecie ſe viſendum praebuiſſet. Spenc. 
b Leg. Hebraeorum, vol. 3. p. 772. ed. Chappelow. 

See Phil. to Hydaſ. Converſation III. p. 169. 


xcaſion was of the ſacrificer's own kindling, but 


having made uſe of it as the ordinary ſymbol of his 


1 ſtranger, Philemon, to part at leaſt of this hypo- 
bels: I remember you gave ſome intimations of an 


lb, 8. Segm. x3. Pauſan. Arcad. p. 237. 2793—3. Xyl. 
dl. Francof, Diod. Sic. lib. 5. p. 328, Dionyſ. Halicarn. 
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C 

You will remember too, ſaid I, that.I.conſiderea ; as con 
it there as an hypotheſis only, and laid no ſtreſs upon ters *, 
it, as indeed I would never allow myſelf to do upon .nimal-f: 
what is thus entirely conjectural. But as to the ſu- Wl pmewhe 
preme Being's ſignifying an approbation of Abel's of. Wh bee bein 


fering in any ſupernatural manner, that, I muſt own, gods of 
I ſhould very unwillingly ſubſcribe to: inaſmuch as 1 fupport : 
would not readily conceive of him as giving ſuch ſg-W and imp 
nal countenance to the original practice of a rite {of whoſe p. 


_ unſuitable to him in. itſelf, and ſo liable to be abuſed them +. 


to the moſt unworthy purpoſes in religion. And deny the 
though I am not altogether of opinion with the WE bees, in 
learned writer but now quoted by you, that the fit abſurdity 


reaſoners concerning a God muſt neceſſarily have con-W fopher. 


cluded him to be a Spirit, yet I ſhould be ſorry, me- ice of 


thinks, to have them furniſhed by himſelf with ſo not eaſily 


good a pretence, as is here ſuppoſed, for thinking lind: a 
otherwiſe. In ſhort, Hortenſius, a mere connivance]M patriarch 
or coadeſcenſion in this matter is with me, I confels, ſuppoſed 


difficulty ſufficient, without loading it with the add - from wh 


tional weight of an actual and explicit encourage-W to be de 
ment, | | | g n this 2 
Without entering into this argument, reſumed faded + 


Hortenſius, which is beyond our preſent purpoſe so, ir 
now we are agreed concerning the origin of ſacriicefiſeried | 
in the world, let us attend a little to the hiſtoric iſ us beer 
progreſs of it; and ſee how far the courſe of fat i ¶ vod his 
this article correſponds to our general theory. I 9 thority o 
the more common opinion of writers, who have 
treated of the antediluvian age of the world, that Fee.) 
mankind were then wholly ſtrangers to the uſe of a. Say 
nimal-food : If this account be true, it affords usb are 
I think, a very ſtrong preſumption, contrary to what por, 
Es | | | See ! 
t Vide Grot. Annot. ad Gen. ix. Com. 3. Cleric. u 5 See 


* 


Gen. i. Com. 29. Shuck. Connect. vol. 1. p. 90, 97. 
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«23 commonly ſuppoſed by moſt of the ſame wri- 
ters *, that they were no leſs ſtrangers to the uſe of 
mimal-facrifices. For, as Porphyry, I remember, 
omewhere very juſtly obſerves, the idea of a facri- 
fre being that of an acknowlegement made to the 
ods of the good things provided by them for the 
ſupport and ſervice of life, it would be both abſurd 
and impious for ſuch perſons to facrifice animals, 
whoſe practice it was to abſtain from the eating of 
them T. It is true, the writers I am ſpeaking of 
deny the euchariſtical nature of the antediluvian ſacri- 
fees, in which alone, it may be ſaid, conſiſts the 
abſurdity, and impiety here ſuggeſted by our philo- 
ſopher, But whatever may be thought of the ſacri- 
ice of Abel, that of Noah, we have agreed, will 
nt eaſily be proved to have been of the propitiatory 
kind: and yet this, we know, was offered by the 
ce patriarch, previouſly to his having received the grant 
els, BY ſuppoſed to have been made to him of animal -· food; 
ad- from which, according to the gentlemen, is originally 


age to be derived the liberty mankind have ſince taken 


n this article, and by which alone it can be de- 
medi feaded t. an 

ole, ll So, interrupted I, is often, I have obſerved, 
lice ilerted : and accordingly the deiſt, if I miſtake not, 
rica ks been ſometimes publickly challenged to make 
u vod his claim to a fleſh-diet excluſively of the au- 


a 9 thority of his bible ), and charged in the mean time 
ave 


that 
of 2 
ls us, 
what 


, dee particularly Shuck. Connect. p. 80, 87. 
f Oer & e ro rhe Juoing an ap xy XU UFINY XL £1- 
Nati Ov TI@pa Fic ExOomev tis rag xpeag, aroſulatoy av 
1 cürug ATE XOKCEVNG TOY , TOIG Frog Tulwy ar RM,,Ü 
%. Porph de Abſt. 1ib. 2. p. 77. ed. Holſten. | 
See Revelation Exzm. Ke. vol. 2. p- 10. and p. 30. 
dee Reynolds's three letters a Deiſt. lett. 2. 
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336 PHILEMON TO HYD .ASPES, 

with an. unwarrantable, infringement herein upon the 
believer” S$, privilege. But ſurely, without calling in 
the aſſiſtance of revelation. upon this. occaſion, his 
practice may be abundantly: juſtified: from the nature 
of things. At leaſt, Hortenſius, if it cannot, and he 
is in no caſe at liberty to eat, but where he can be 
ſecure not to kill, I know not from whence be is to 
be ſupplied with the neceſſary means of his ſubſiſtence 
in life; now that microſcopes. are every where at 
hand, to convict him of numberleſs inevitable mur- 


ders in the uſe even of a vegetable diet: inſomuch 


that the molt. ſcrupulous conformiſt to a, regimen of 
this ſort, who, in the tenderneſs of his regard to the 
preſervation of animal - life, ſhould, with the miſerin 


the poet, live altogether berbit et. urtica t, would 


yet be in fact all this while committing as real, 
though unſuſpected violence upon it, as the Epi: 
cure he would be the eee to a with 
ſo doing. 


That the e dill replied 3 has a very 


good title to animal-food, without: producing his 


warrant for it from the bible, is a point he ſhall ne- 


ver hear me diſputing with him. Had he no other 
plea'to. offer for his practice, the example of it at- 
forded him throughout the whole animal world 


around him might, I think, be admitted as a ve 
plauſible « one. To ſay the truth, Philemon, thc 
ſtriking notoriety of the fact Jam here hinting a 
malt ever, it ſhould ſeem, have ſuggeſted to mankind 
ſo ſtrong a preſumption of their liberty to eat fel, 


that I can ſcarce conceive the world to continue | 


being for above ſixteen hundred years together beſole 


the flood, and men all this while to have religioull 
abſtained from the uſe of animal food, merely be 


4 Horat, Epiſt. lib, 1. epiſt. 12. ver. 7, 8. 
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qauſe they had never received an eſpecial grant 
of it from heaven: unleſs it be, that we are to cre- 


: 

ar what the poets fable of their golden age, and 
e what has indeed been ſometimes thought to be coun- 
e WH icoanced by ſcripture itſelf, that the inſtint we now 
e WH find in animals to prey upon one another was no part 
o WM of their original conſtitution, but an article rather of 
e that univerſal depravation of manners, which over- 
u ſpread no leſs the animal, than the rational-creation, 
r- WH when all fleſh had corrupted his way upon the earth“. 
ch And agreeable to this notion, the paſſage of ſerip- 
of ure, we are generally taught to look upon as an o- 


riginal grant to mankind of a liberty of a fleſh-dier, 
may poſſibly, I have often thought, be nothing more 
ud e than a regulation there firſt introduced into a preced- 
al, ig practice of this kind: not ſo properly a warrant 
i- do them to eat fleſh, as a reſtriction from a particular 
ith manner of eating it, the cating it with the life there- 
of, which is the blood g. 

ery} You would conſider. wp, ſaid 4, e 
what f is uſually called the grant in this caſe as a kind 
of preamble, if J may ſo ſpeak, to the ſubſequent 
prohibition: or, in other books, when Moſes in the 
book of Geneſis, now before me, repreſents God as 
ſaying to mankind, in the perſons of Noah and his 
ſons, „Every moving thing that liveth ſhall be meat 
* for you; even as the green herb have I given you 
* all things: but fleſh with the life thereof, which 

dis the blood thereof, ſhall you not eat,” The 
by you. conceive, may be—— Whereas in the 


* 
Non ergo ab initio animantia a veſcebantur, 
ſed tum demum id coeptum ſieri, cum non homines tantum, 


ſed et alia animantia viam ſuam corrupetunt. Grot. Annot. 
ad Gen. i. Com. 30. 


| | Gen, ix. ver. 3, 4. 
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388 PHILEMON TO HYDASPpgs, 
courſe of my natural providence 1 have permitted you 
to acquire for yourſelves the uſe as well of animaly, 
as vegetables, for your food, I have only. one fe. 
ſtraint, which I think proper to lay upon you in thi 
matter, and that is, the requiring you from hence. 
forth never to eat the fleſh of any living creature, 
without firſt care fully draining it of its blood. 
Lou have expreſſed my meaning very fully, ſaid 
he, Philemon : the Creator here, as you have well 


diſtinguiſhed, not intending to convey te man any | 


new right over the inferior animals, but rather to tie 
up his hands, in the exerciſe of a right he ſtood ab 
ready poſſeſt of, from any. wanton and unneceſſary 
acts of cruelty ; upon occaſion, it is probable, of 
ſome unwarrantable liberties of this kind, which had 
prevailed in the antediluvian world. | 

The paſſage, returned I, conſidered in this view 
ſtands as a very appoſite preface to that ſolemn proki- 
bicion of ſhedding human blood, which is immediate- 


ly ſubjoined to it ||. For the Pythagorean doctrine, 


however overſtrained in its application, was certainly 
a very rational one in itſelf, that a tender and com- 


Paſſionate treatment of inferior animals is 2 natural 


means of forming mens hearts to habits of kindnels 
and good - affection towards one another: and be, 


Videtur ergo Deus, veluti per gradus quoſdam, 2d 


| homicidium vetandum procedere, quorum primus hie elt; 


nimirum licitam quidem hominibus brutorum caedem, net 


carnibus veſei vetitum, ſed prius eſſe effündendum ſangui 


nem. Sie enim Deus homines fine immanitate brutis vten 
dum docuit; nam cum effundi eorum ſanguis nequeat ſine 
celeri morte, per exquiſita veluti ſupplicia non eſſe occiden- 
da oſtendit; ne homines primùm brutis veſcentes, permil 
ſione a Deo accepti erudeliter forte abuterentur, et ſacritte 
aſſuefierent. Eo ergo interdicto, ad feritatem hominum 


os * 2 22 2 2 . 1 . in 
inter ſe impediendam, viam ſibi ſternit Deus. Cleric 


Gen. ix. Com. 4. 
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vo ſhould not think himſelf at liberty wantonly to 
„e pain even to the moſt contemptible living 
„ creature, would not, I imagine, be very forward to 
itt up his hand againſt the life of a man like him- 
"WH £:1f *. 
e If this, reſumed Hortenſius, as 1 think i is no ways 
„ probable, was the humane deſign of the precept 
1 ve are ſpeaking of, one cannot but regret, that the 
4 obſervance of it, in the ages ſueceeding the diſperſi- 
aof the human race from Shinaar, ſhould have been 
tie 


deſcendents 3 whilſt the far greater part of mankind, 


baking, as ſhould ſcem, from thenceforward into a 
4 long and abſolute barbariſm both of thinking and 
ad manner, lived, there is great reaſon to apprehend, | 

for a conſiderable time, in the moſt infamous breach 
.cc it. For in the -accounts delivered to us by anti- 
br quity of the firſt civilizing of particular countries by 
0 perſons here and there of a more improved turn hap- 
_ pening to viſit, or ſettle in them at different ſeaſons, 
nly 


one circumſtance of their hiſtory conſtantly. inſiſted on 
$ that of their introducing into theſe countries a ge- 
teral reformation of diet; or perſuading the natives 
[to live firſt upon the wild, and afterwards upon the 
More cultivated produce of theeaith ; as if before they 
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confined wholly to a fmall proportion only of Noah's 
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390 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 


had led the lives of wild beaſts, feeding, as they had 
opportunity, on the crude fleſh of other animals, if 
not even on the more helpleſs part of their own ſpe. 
cies . The picture here, Philemon, I am ſenſible, 
mult be ſhocking, to a degree perhaps of appearing 
even romantic, to a perſon of your improved and 
delicate humanity, But the hiſtory, I muſt obſerve, 
of modern Barbarians does but too amply confirm the 
probability of what is here ſuggeſted of ancient ones, 
And, if this was really their caſe, the age, in which 
they firſt made the happy exchange of barbarous, for 
civil, manners, could ſcarce fail of being celebrated 
by them every where in terms of the moſt heightened 
panegyric; which, as meanly accommodated, in 
every reſpect, as it may appear to have been with 
regard to later times, they might have reaſon to 
eſteem a golden age to thoſe which had gone before 
it. Now the matter of mens diet, in theſe firlt ages 
of reſtored civility and ſocial manners, being thus 
confined to things without life, their ſacrifices, ve 
are naturally led to infer, muſt have been ſo likewiſe. 


And agreeably hereunto writers, who have traced| 
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S. P. 334. fo 
« Silveſtres homines ſacer interpreſque deorum 
Cacedibus et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus.” 


Morat. de Arte Poet. v. 391—2. Lucret. lib. 5. Ovidg 


Faſt. lib. a. v. 289—30a, Metamorph, lib. 5. v. #9 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH. 201 


back the hiſtory of ſacrifices to more remote antiquity, 
acquaint us, that the firſt religious offerings to the 
gods were only “ green herbs, the down, as it 


the roots with their hands, and burned in ſacrifice to 


the celeſtial deities.” After this they proceeded to 
WI offer acorns, and oak-leaves ; then nuts; then whole 
WY barley; and, upon the invention of the grinding-mill,. 
„ neal; then again a kind of meal-eake ; and laſlly,. 
sa they became in time acquainted with the uſes, 
on and preparations of them, all ſorts of fruits, and 
ed grain, accompanied with choice perfumes, ſuch as 
ed they eſteemed worthy to entertain the ſenſes of di- 
; vine beings *. In like manner, the ancient libation, 
ih or drink offering, was, as the fame writers inform 
to WM us, of water; then it came to be of honey; next of 
ore | oY 
nes * AvapiBpcoc pv 76 tolxky ELvAE Xpovog, ap" v roſt varror 
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were, of fruitful nature, which men plucked up by 
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oil; and laſt of all of wine v. Milk likewiſe was 
ſometimes uſed as a drink offering: Thus, not to 
repeat what has been already ſuggeſted in the cafe of 
Abel's ſacrifice, the Perſians, when they facrificed to 
the element of water, are by Strabo related to have 
poured forth upon the ground a certain mixture of 
oil, milk and honey F. And a very great maſter of 
antiquity gives it us as bis opinion, that the ceremo- 
ny performed daily to Oſiris, and Iſis, in one of the 
iſlands of the Nile, of filling ſeveral veſſels with milk 


at one of the pretended places of their interment, as 


mentioned in our laſt converſation, was a daily libati- 
on of milk to the manes of theſe two deified Epypti- 
ans T. And, as we find the facrifice of inanimate 
things only thus ſpoken of by the Pagan writers, a 
of a ſuperior antiquity to that of animals, ſo it ſeems 
in all ages to have been conſidered by them, as of a 
ſome what ſuperior ſanctity. 

This, ſaid I, it might very naturally be, Horten- 
ſius, ſuppoſing it, as in your account, to have been 
every where introduced and eſtabliſhed by the heroes 
of the golden age: for theſe heroes having been all 


deified upon their deceaſe, it was to the ſucceeding | 


ages of the Pagan world in a literal ſenſe the inſtitu- 


tion of the gods themſelves. And indeed, beſides | 


that it had thus the immediate ſanction of their divine 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH. 393 
wthority, it had, methinks, upon Pagan principles 
z more particular accommodation. to their natures, 
For they are ſeveral of them delivered down to us, 
you know, in the Pagan records of antiquity, as the 
perſons who firſt taught men, whilſt they were as yet 
living upon earth, the arts of plantation and agricul- 
ure; and agreeably to this notion of them, they 
were conceived of after death, as demons, a great 
part of whoſe employment it was providentially to 
fuperintend the proſperous event of theſe arts. Thus 


Hefiod repreſents them to us, according to the current 
theology of his times, as 


Hepe echo, nr garrarreg em d 
80 Io rod vr: C. 


ms Wil © cloathed with an aerial vehicle, ranging at pleaſure 
a throughout the earth, the promoters of its fruitful- 


nels.” To gods of this character a ſacrifice of the 


en- fruits of the earth might well be eſteemed of all 
cen Wl others the moſt acceptable one, as it not only point- 
ocs ed back to one of the chief original reaſons of their 
al deification, but was moreover peculiarly adapted to 
ling their ſuppoſed office and employment under it. 
ty- Whether, reſumed Hortenſius, it was an effect of 
this principle, or of mere accident, I will not venture 
to ſay ; but the practice of offering unbloody ſacri- 
ices only was at ſome altars religiouſly obſerved, 
en to the lateſt times of paganiſm, Of this kind 
405 ere thoſe appointed by Cecrops in the city of Athens 
Bk o Jupiter, to whom he is ſaid to have firſt erected 
u altar under the character of the ſupreme God f. 


lid, $ Heſ. Op. et Di. v. 125, 126. ed. Clerie. vid. et Heinfi 
Not. in Loc. 
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394 PHILEMON TO HT DAS PRS. C( 
So again, at the altar of Ceres near Phigalia in 4+ N arcordinę 
cadia, conſecrated to her by the epithet of Ceres the ally (ty 
mourner, in memory of the affliction ſhe was in {4 rmarkec 
the rape of Proſerpine, the only ſacrifices allowed w celebrate 
be offered were certain cultivated fruits, in particular the caſe, 
grapes, together with honey-combs, wool, ſuch u bad himſ 
it was taken from the body of the ſheep which box {Wings mad 
it, and oil *. The ſame writer, who mentions this which: co 
altar of Ceres, tells us alſo of a little one near the ky, and 
tomb of Neoptolemus at Delphi, where an oblationf dents, v 
was every day made of oil, and upon (extraordinary 
Tolemnities, of uncombed wool. The tradition, it 
feems, concerning this altar was, that it was th 
ſtone which Saturn had ſwallowed in the place of hi 
ſon Jupiter, and had afterwards brought up again 
Both Diogenes Laertius, and Porphyry acquaint us 
that in the iſland of Delos was an altar of Apollo 
ſurnamed Genitor, or father, at which it was held 
abſolutely unlawful to ſhed blood; a circumſtance, 
which, Laertius obſerves, W recommended 
this altar to the philoſopher Na and which 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH, 395 
according to Porphyry, oocaſioned it to be emphati- 
all ſtyled the altar of the pious *. What has been 
cemarked here of ſome of the Grecian ſacrifices, a a 
celebrated Roman hiſtorian informs us was ſometimes 
the caſe, even in his time, of the Roman ones. He 
bad himſelf, he ſays, been a ſpectator of ſome offer- 
ings made to the gods altogether in the old taſte; 
ulich conſiſted wholly of certain preparations of bar 
ky, and wheat, of fruits, and ſuch like ſimple i ingre- 
tients, without any of that ridiculous | extravagance 
ntroduced: in later times into their worſhip, and 
which were placed on tables of wood, in plates of 
potter s earth; the libation too being mixed up, not 
in veſſels of deer, or gold, but in cups of the ſame 
tumble compoſition : and wherever he had met with 
pradtices of this kind, he could not but greatly applaud 
the obſervers of them, for adhering ſo ſtrictly to the 
ages of their. forefathers, and not exchanging the 
frugal ſimplicity of the ancient oblations, for the o- 
ſentatious coſtlineſs of modern ones 4. It was upon 
this principle, no doubt, that the Pythia at Delphi 
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of Delphi, and the owner of a little barren and rocky 


Delphi, came thither one year for this purpoſe, and, 
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affected upon ſeveral occaſſons to prefer the mor 
cheap and ordinary kinds of - ſacrifice to tho 
of the greateſt expence and magnificence. Thu, 
we are told, after a defeat of the Carthaginians by 
an adverſe power, when the heads of the conquerin 


party were preſenting their reſpeQive hecatombs u 
Apollo, and ſtriving each to excel the other in the 


choice and value of his oblation, upon inquiring of 
him with which of their offerings he was belt pleaſed, 
the anſwer he returned was, that the two or three 
handfuls of meal, which one Docimus, an inhabitant 


piece of ground there, had that day ſtrewed upon 
his altar, were of more worth to him than them all). 
In like manner, when a certain rich Magneſian, who 
uſed every year to perform a very coſtly ſacrifice at 


in expectation of ſome high compliment to himſelf 
upon the occaſion, deſired of the Pythia to be in- 
formed, who was the moſt zealous and fayourite 
worſhipper of the gods ; her reply to this queſtion 
was, that it was Clearchus of Methydrium, a little 


village in Arcadia ; the ſum of whoſe religious 


merits, when the Magneſian had inquired of him 
what his particular manner of worſhip was, appeared 
to be, that he was a very punQual obſerver of all 
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cox VERS 4 1 ON FIFTH. 397 
nated feſtivals ;. that- once every month he adorned 
Mercury, Hecate, and the ſhrines of the other gods 


ary living creature, but of the fruits of his ground, 


| per ſeaſon *. 


in the circumſtances of the caſes you have now men- 
tioned, that could make the oracle all on a ſudden 
ſo wonderfully diſintereſted. - For it was not by any 
means, I apprehend, the common ſtyle of divinity at 
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of his anceſtors with garlands, and preſented before 
them frankincenſe, meal, and -cakes; and on all 
their feaſt· days he made an oblation to them, not of 


— — — ne > — Rr es 


whatever kinds were then at hand; and laſtly, that 


of the whole yearly produce thereof he religiouſly 
conſecrated to them the firſt hos... in their pro · 


There was ſomething, ſaid I, very particular ſure 
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398 PHILEMON TO HT DAS PES. 
the Delphic ſhrine, that the more frugal the gif, 
the more acceptable the giver. There was ſome k. 
tent policy, I make no queſtion, in all anſwers of 
this kind, if we were let into the true ſecret 0 
them; they were calculated for ſome- preſent tum 
of the prieſts who dictated them. | 

As to the particular right-timing, returned he, of 


a a doctrine of this nature, for that we may ſafely tri | 


the long approved wiſdom of Apollo's prieſthood, ln 
the mean while, the general end they might propoſe 
to ſerve, by giving it out now and then, as a fit op- 
portunity. offered, to the public, might be occaſion- 
ally to refreſh upon mens minds that univerſal impl. 
cit reverence for antiquity, upon which they well 
knew, not only the ſucceſs of their ſeparate. craft, 
but of the whole Pagan ſuperſtition at large, was al 
together ſuſpended. For the grounds thereof bein 
laid in the rude ſimplicity of the leſs enlightened ages 
of the world, it would not endure the teſt of a free 
and rational ſcrutiny, but was to be upheld mere} 
by a blind and bigotted attachment to authority and 
preſcription. The oracle therefore might manifeily 
find its account in here and there declaring itſelf to 
the effect but now repreſented, if by ſo doing it help: 
ed to ſupport and encourage the principle here up: 


poſed, and under an appearance of diſregard to il 


immediate and particular intereſt, was ſerving all the 
while a much more important and general one. 
Theſe oracular deciſions, Philemon, to mention it 
here in paſſing, in behalf of inanimate ſacrifices à 
preferable to bloody ones, added to the tradition 
upon which they were founded, of their being indeed 
the primitive uſage of mankind, gave great advantage 
to the Pythagorean Platoniſts in defending their doe 
trine of abſtinence from animal-food, (ground 
chiefly upon their belief in the metempſychobi 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH. 399 
againſt an objection frequently made to it by their 
adverſaries in this point, from the practice of bloody 
ſacrifice as an eſtabliſhed article of Pagan worſhip *. 
ſt is true indeed, they ſometimes upon this occaſion 
affect to diſpute the conſequence from ſacrificing liv- 
ing creatures, to feeding on them : But this way 
of reaſoning could no ways effectually ſerye their 
purpoſe, as it was only applicable to certain myſtic, or 
expiatory, or to human ſacrifices, and could not be 
extended to thoſe of the more common and honorary 
kind; the matter of which, by the very nature of 
the rite, and their own confeſſed judgment concern- 
ing it, was to conſiſt of ſuch things as were in uſe 
with the offerers for food 4. Their only pertinent 
anſwer in this caſe was, as has been ſaid, that it ap- 
peared from univerſal tradition, and the occaſional 
declarations of the gods themſelves by their oracles, 
tat the primitive, and molt acceptable oblations to 
them were of things without life only; but that the 
wanton appetites of men in after-ages, luſting after 
aimal-food, and ſeeking ſome plauſible pretence to 
Introduce it, they had contrived to make the gods 
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appear to be the patrons of this inhuman piece of 
luxury, and to ſanctify, as it were, their deſigne 
innovation upon the diet of their forefathers by the 
pretence of an improvement upon their ſacrifices “, 
And the fact here, Philemon, is, F believe, wy 
rightly ſtated for us, that the practice of offering ai 
mals in ſacrifice to the gods commenced 'with' thei 
being ſerved up for food at the tables of their wor. 
ſhippers : and both of theſe practices were a depar- 
ture from the uſages of more early times, eſtabliſhed g 
by the firlt civihzers of the Pagan world in differen __ 46 
countries, that is, in Pagan language, eſtabliſhed by which 
the gods themſelves. But then the reaſon of thei Wi *** *' 
being fo was not, as our philoſophers would have it vrſt ta 
thought, that they held the killing animals for food, erted : 
a thing in its own nature criminal, but only, as Ia. fore 2 
prehend, that in order to the more effectual ſecurity dilappe 
of civil and focial manners amongſt” mankind, they he was 
had every where abohſhed the ſavage cuſtom of feed: Frome 
ing on the crude fleſh of animals, and men in this in- 882. 
fant ſtate of ſociety had not as yet arrived at the at naper 
of preparing them for uſe by fire. _ 
The Greeks, ſaid I, who have, you know, their 8271 


inventors for every thing, aſcribe, I think, this at chains, 
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o their Prometheus *. If he was the inventor of a 
id WY „ace, in the eſtabliſhment whereof amongſt man- 
i kind the gods in general had ſo evident an intereſt, 
"WH methinks it is ſomewhat hard upon him, that his 
©" i charatter on all occaſions ſhould be drawn to us as a 


ye perſon ſo remarkably odious to them. For though 
* he is ſaid to have aQed a little penuriouſly by Jupiter 
in the affair of the old facrifice at Sicyon + ; yet in 
* the main ſurely he was no bad friend to the altar of 


this God, if the ſteam of all thoſe numberleſs victims, 
in which in latter times aſcended to him from thence, 
was a conſequence of that fire which Promethens had 
firſt taught to be kindled upon it. Had Jupiter ex- 
erted a little of his divine preſcience in the caſe be- 
fore us, and, inſtead of dwelling wholly on a preſent 


p =; Shs: 
rir diſappointment, extended his views to the advantage 
they he was ſure to reap in futurity, from the art which 


Prometheus was now teaching his contemporaries, 
he would probably have behaved under it with more 
temper than he is repreſented to have done, and not 
bare ſet himſelf “to confound,” as Lucian has it, 


daft 

to revenge himſelf upon the unhappy author of 
net. To me, I confeſs, as the matter is generally 
Atba 5 | | | 
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earth with heaven, and think of nothing but 
chains, and crucifixion, and Caucaſus, and eagles,” 
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appear to be the patrons of this inhuman piece of 
luxury, and to ſanctify, as it were, their deſigned 
innovation upon the diet of their forefathers by the 
pretence of an improvement upon their ſacrifices “. 
And the fact here, Philemon, is, F believe, very 
rightly ſtated for us, that the practice of offering ati. 
mals in ſacrifice to the gods commenced with their 
being ſerved up for food at the tables of their wor. 
ſhippers : and both of theſe practices were a depar- 
ture from the uſages of more early times, eſtabliſhed 
by the firſt civilizers of the Pagan world in different 
countries, that is, in Pagan language, eſtabliſhed by 
the gods themſelves. But then the reaſon of their 
being fo was not, as our philoſophers would have it 
thought, that they held the killing animals for food, 
a thing in its own nature criminal, but only, as J ap- 
prehend, that in order to the more effectual ſecurity 
of civil and focial manners amongſt mankind, they 
bad every where aboliſhed the ſavage cuſtom of feed- 
ing on the crude fleſh of animals, and men in this in- 
fant ſtate of ſociety had not as yet arrived at the art 
of preparing them for uſe by fire. 

The Greeks, ſaid I, who have, you know, theit 
inventors for every thing, aſcribe, 1 think, this att 
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to their Prometheus *. If he was the inventor of a 
practice, in the eſtabliſhment whereof amongſt man- 
kind the gods in general had ſo evident an intereſt, 


character on all occaſions ſhould be drawn to us as a 
perſon ſo remarkably odious to them. For though 
he is ſaid to have aQed a little penuriouſly by Jupiter 
| in the affair of the old ſacrifice at Sicyon ; yet in 
the main ſurely he was no bad friend to the altar of 
this God, if the ſteam of all thoſe numberleſs victims, 
which in latter times aſcended to him from thence, 


firſt taught to be kindled upon it. Had Jupiter ex- 
erted a little of his divine preſcience in the caſe be- 
fore us, and, inſtead of dwelling wholly on a preſent 
diſappointment, extended his views to the advantage 
he was ſure to reap in futurity, from the art which 
Prometheus was now teaching his contemporaries, 
he would probably have behaved under it with more 
temper than he is repreſented to have done, and not 
have ſet himſelf “ to confound,” as Lucian has it, 


chains, and crucifixion, and Caucaſus, and eagles,” 
to revenge himſelf upon the unhappy author of 
u . To me, I confeſs, as the matter is generally 


Piſth. Movov Jewv ſap u o'aravicani our. Ariſtoph, 
Av. p. 612. Biſet. vid. Schol. et Not. Ed. in Loc. | 
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methinks it is ſomewhat hard upon him, that his 


was a conſequence of that fire which Promethens had 


„earth with heaven, and think of nothing but 
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ſaid to have ſtood with Prometheus, he ſeems to hat 
had a much juſter cauſe of quarrel agaioſt Jupiter, 
than Jupiter againſt him. And therefore I do not at 
all wonder to find him glorying. ſo much in Arif. 
phanes, in the comedy of the birds, in his ſettled. 
principle of enmity to all the gods, and profeſſng 
himſelf a very Timon in every thing which concem- 
ed their intereſts *®, And indeed his whole buſineh 
in this comedy 1s very agreeable to ſuch a profeſſion; 
for, upon Piſtheterus's having finiſhed his whimſical 
city in the air, deſigned for a kingdom of birds, 
which intercepted the uſual communications between 
heaven and earth, -Prometheus-introduces himſelf to 
| him, and acquaints him, to what an extreme diſtreſs 
he had reduced the gods by the execution of his late 
project, through a failure of their accuſtomed ſacrifi- 
ces from mankind; ſuggeſting to him at the ſame 
time, that if he and his fellow birds would but re- 
ſolve never to ſacrifice to them. on their part, they 
might in a ſhort time ſtarve Jupiter by this means out 
of his ſupreme government of the world 4, and get 
_the univerſal empire of things reſtored again to the 
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404 PHILEMON TO HYDASPps 
The accounts, ſaid Hortenſius, which antiquity 
has given us of Prometheus are ſo full of fabalons 
and romantic extravagance, that one knows not well 
what to make of him. In a tragedy of Eſchylu 
upon his ſubject, he is complimented with inventions 
of ſo many different kinds as could ſcarce, one 
would think, fall within the compaſs of any ſingle 
genius; and looks more like a poetic proſopopæa of 
the progreſs of human art in general, than the cha- 
racter of any particular artiſt, If this was the lipht 
in which he was conſidered by the ancients, they 
might naturally enough repreſent him to us 
a perſon hated by the gods *, whoſe deification, 


you know, was the creature altogether of the abſo- 


lute barbariſm of the times they lived in, an honour 
they would never have arrived at, but through the 
intire ignorance of their contemporaries in all the 
common arts of ſocial life. And indeed that the 
courſe of improvement herein was for ſome time a. 
terwards no very expeditious one, we may collect 
from the account which our poet makes Prometheus 
give of this matter to the chorus of this his tragedy : 


the amount whereof is, that when Jupiter had de- 
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ſeated the Titans, and was quietly ſettled in his 
throne, he employed his thoughts ſo wholly on ap- 
pointing to the other gods their ſeveral honours and 
offices under him, as intirely to negle& the care of 
mankind ; inſomuch that the ſpecies muſt ſoon have 
come to an end, for want of the common comforts 
and conveniencies of life, if himſelf had not on this 

occaſion taken pity upon them, and opened to them 
| more hopeful proſpect of affairs. He found them, 
he ſays, rather fo many figures in human ſhape, than 
properly fpeaking men; living under ground like 1 
ants, in holes and caves of the earth; unacquainted | | 
with building; without any knowlege of the ſeaſons, 1 
by which to regulate their agriculture; without the Cl 
uſe of numbers, writing, or any public records: of | (| 
time and things; without any notion of ſerving | 
themſelves of the ſtrength or ſpeed of other animals j 
for the purpoſes of draught or burden; wholly i | 
ignorant of the cure either of inward diſtempers, | | 
or external wounds; of divination in any of its [| 
forms ; of the kinds and working of metals. In one q 
word, he affirms, that all arts whatſoever, which [ 
4 mankind were then poſſeſſed of, for the better ac- | 
commodation or embelliſhment of life, were origi- | 
rally derived to them from Prometheus *. Now the \| 
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CO 
kiſtorical ground · work of this repreſentation 1 cu, bath *) f 
ceive to have been that, in the ages immediately ſi: dent of t 
ceeding the reſtoration of civility in Greece, * nde inven 
minds of men were ſo wholly taken up with contty; added the 
ing ſuitable expreſſions of their gratitude to the re-Mleceffaries 
ſtorers of it (who yet had hitherto taught them o and if 
the bare rudiments of more accommodated life) that a courſe 
inſtead of profiting, as they might have done, te humat 
their inſtructions, they contented themſelves wi vc may 1 
idolizing their memories; and were employed for rods, it w 
{ome time more in rejoicing that they had by their tologilts 
means gained the firſt ep from brutality and barb» I that he m 
riſm, than in endeavouring to gain any farther one | agree 
of themſelves : till at length ſome more enterprizi late of h 


geniuſes aroſe in the world, who, conceiving a pal. a, out 
bon for reputation, and ſtruck with an ambition de inven 
diſtingutſh themſelves to future ages from the com- Wl uy toler 
mon herd of their contemporaries, (called in mytbo- I the v 
logic language “ Prometheus's having given then de myt! 
fire from heaven, as the great inſtrument of various WY qulify a 
arts, and by means of infuſing into their mind Wil if theſe 
 Tupaes emidus, blind hopes, contrived to remor | 
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. dh *) fer themſelves to the {till farther improve- 
ent of the ſeyeral infant arts; refined upon the 
mde inventions of their forefathers; and by degrees 


added the oonvenieneies and ornaments to the mere 
xceffaries of life. | | 


Wi a courſe: of time intirely new mould, as it were, 
the human ſpecies from what it was when it came, as 


rods, it was a very pardonable liberty which the my- 
tologilts took in this matter, when they faid of him, 
that he made men . 


co | agree with you, returned he. But then, if the 
ny tate of human life, ſuch as it came, in your expr eſfi- 
al. 


be inventive genius of a Prometheus, to bring it to 
y tolerable degree of comfortable accommodation, 
8 the whole ground of the mythos here ſuppoſes, 
tie mythologiſts muſt excuſe us, if we take leave to 
Qualify a little their uſual repreſentations of the age 
if theſe gods upon earth; and whenever hereafter 
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we find it ſpoken of as an age of gold, to. underſtand 
this of its being ſuch only in compariſon with the 
more barbarous ages preceeding it. And indeed, 
however little poſhbly it might be their intention, 
under the very crnaments of the fable in this caſe 


they many times lead our thoughts into the literal 


ſtate and circumſtances of the hiſtory, Thus, when 
Heſiod ſays of the heroes of this pretended golden 
age, that they lived altogether without care, labour, 
or anxiety, abounding in delicious fruits, and ſuppli- 
ed by the ſpontaneous produce of the earth with all 
things requiſite for their liberal ſuſtenance“:“ 
And in another place, after complaining. of the aya- 
rice of his own times, in which men were ſtrangers 
to the doctrine, how much better in many caſes half 
is than the whole, and knew not what happineſs was 
contained in a diet of mallows and aſphodel, when 
he tells us, „that the gods had hid from mankind 
the true means and manner of living ever ſince Pro- 
metheus had deceived them ; otherwiſe, a man might 


have gathered as much of the fruits of the ground in 


one day, as would have ſupplied his neceſſities for a 
year, though he ſhould all the remainder of that 
time have been intirely idle ; he would have had no 
occaſion either for ſailing or agriculture F: Does 
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he not to an attetive obſerver ſuggeſt here, that the 
men of the times he is celebrating were in reality no 


better than a ſet of ſimple and ill-accommodated ro- 


vers upon the face of the earth, taking their tempo · 
rary ſettlements here and there, as their neceſſities 


prompted them ſo to do, in different parts of it? 


depending altogether for their ſubſiſtence on the 
bounty of uncultivated nature, and either living ſuc- 
celively on the ſeveral wild productions of the 
ground, as they offered themſelves in their reſpective 
ſeaſons, or at beſt, it may be, where they found 
more of any particular kind of them, than would im- 
mediately anſwer their preſent occaſions, making 


ſome little reſerve thereof againſt future ones? And 


does he not on the whole of his account put us rather 
upon conſidering it as the great infelicity of their age, 
that they wanted thus all the more improved arts of 
life, than any enviable privilege of it, that they lived 
without them? 

So that after all, ſaid I, the i image, as I perceive, 
which Homer gives us of the gods, when they are 
deſcribed by him as pe Cares, living wholly at 
their eaſe $,” however deſigned by him as a high 
compliment to the felicity of their condition, if trac- 
ed to its hiltorical original in the circumſtances of the 
unes they lived in, has no more honourable a foun- 
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410 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 
"' dation, than the extreme indigence of it: and their 
1 being ſtrangers to all the cares of life proceeded only 
|} from their being ſuch to all its more — _ 
ments. 

_ Undoubtedly, replied Hortenſius: but Homer, 
you know, lived at a time, whea all ſober hiſtory of 
4 che firſt ages of civility in Greece had given place to 
|| panegyrical romances concerning them. And accord - 
i ingly we find. Heſiod, a writer, if not, as ſome have 
thought, contemporary with Homer, yet, in all ac- 
counts, of an age not much inferior to him, ſo ſtrenu · 
ouſly aſſerting the abſolute felicity of Saturn's days, 
in diſparagement of all which had ſince ſucceeded 

them, that he makes Prometheus, in giving riſe to 
the. ſeveral later improvements .upon life, to have 
given riſe at the ſame time to all the evils of it: 
which he expreſſes under the mythos of Jupiter's 
ſending down Pandora (the proſopopza, it ſhould 
| ſeem, of more refined and artificial manners in the 
* world) to the earth, immediately upon Prometheus“ 
1 5 having ſtolen fire from heaven for the uſe of men, 
"| who had no ſooner arrived amongſt them, but unco- 
vering a certain veſſel ſhe had brought with her in her 


bands, ſhe diſperſed around her its miſchievous con - anch 
tents, Which were nothing leſs than the ſeveral diſcs prox 
| ſes, cares, and miſeries which had ever ſince been intre 
| the portion of human kind *. The truth is, the he- live: 
| | | fleſh 
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toes of more remote antiquity ſtanding to our poet in 
the relation of ſo many eſtabliſhed divinities of his 
country, he was to loſe no advantages which either 
precedent tradition concerning them, or the heighten- 


ings of his own fancy, coald give him, towards 
ſpeaking of them in a manner becoming the preſent 


dignity of their character: not to ſoggeſt, that the 
whole of his acquaintance with ſociety having been 
ſormed in its maturer age, he might poſſibly overlook 
in a great meaſure the ſeveral infirmities neceſſarily 
connected with its infant ſtate; and, being full of the 
evils of his own times ariſing, as he might have ob- 
ſerved, moſtly from the more improved Juxuries of 
life, forget to reflect on the many which would arife 
in thoſe he figured to himſelf as golden ones, from a 


direct contrary quarter, the want of its ordinary ac- 


commodations. But not to dwell any longer, Phile- 
mon, on reflections of this kind, which, however 
juſt and vſeful in themſelves, are in great meaſure 
foreign to our preſent deſign—— if, on the whole of 
what has been now reported to you concerning Pro- 
metheus, it ſeems probable, as I think it dots, that 
he is only the mythologic proſopopza of invention in 
ancient Greece, conſidered as having gradually im- 
proved the ſeveral rude arts of ſocial life originally 
introduced there by its firſt civilizers, his being de- 
livered down to us, as the author of roaſting animal 
lleſh for food, gives us no certain ra of this practice 
amongſt the Greeks ; though at the fame time, from 


its being left thus of undecided antiquity with them, 


ve may in general infer that it was of very great, 
And this perhaps is what the comedian Anthe- 
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412 PHILEMON TO HYDASPEs, 
nio is to be underſtood to mean, when, in a fragment 
preſeryed to us of his comedy of the Samothrachians, 
he repreſents the invention of the art of cookery 
amongſt mankind as what originally drew them off 
from a life of brutality and barbariſm, * ht is to 
this art, fays he, we are indebted for aboliſhing in 
the world the ſavage pradtice, which of old prevailed, 
of mens feeding on one another : In the times of 
this practice ſome perſon of a happier turn of thought, 
deſigaing to ſacrifice a certain animal to fome of the 
gods, contrived to roaſt it for that purpoſe: ;. and hay- 
ing on this occaſion taſted its fleſh, and reporting it to 
be of a more agreeable reliſh than that of man, from 
henceforth the feeding on human fleſh became gere- 


rally diſuſed, and that of other animals was ſubſti · 


tuted in its place, as the ordinary diet of mankind |,” 
But whenever, or by whomſoever, the practice of 
dreſſing the animal fleſh for food was firſt introduced, 
either in Greece, or any of the other civilized. coun · 
tries of the ancient Pagan world, with it ſtands every 
where connected the practice of offering it to the gods 
in ſacriſice: whilſt yet in the very conduct of this 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH. 413 
rite of bloody facrifice, as it took place in the dif- 
ferent countries we are acquainted with, there appear 
evident marks of its not having been the original 
practice of mankind from the time of their firſt en- 
terance into ſociety: for whence elſe was it, but from 
a reverence to inanimate ſacrifice, as of prior inſtitu- 
tion to animal, that, where the latter ever ſo gene- 


e rally prevailed in antiquity, the former was thought 
U neceſſary, to be, as it were, incorporated with it? 
r Thus in Herodotus's account of one of the principal 
: feſtivals of the Egyptians, celebrated to Iſis, they 
| filled, he tells us, the body of the bull uſed to be 
T ſacrificed to her upon this occaſion with cakes of pure 
. wheat, honey, dried grapes, figs, frankincenſe, 
„ wyrrh, and other perfumes “. And in the Greek 
of and Roman facrifices, the victim, you know, was 
4, always ſtrewed over with barley, wheat, or meal, 
* defore it was permitted to be ſlain; certain molæ 
15 alfo, or meal-cakes, were to be preſented upon the 


ds altar, not only before the portion of fleſh aſſigned to 
1 the gods was caſt into the fire, but likewife after- 
wards, as the concluding article of the ſacriſic cere- 
mony ; the ancients ſeeming to have held of the 
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414 PHILEMON TO HYDASPES, 
meal in this caſe, what Antiphanes in his myſtis ob- 


ſerves of frankincenſe under the like application of it, 
that even a hecatomb itſelf would be a mere vain ob. 
lation in the ſight of the gods, unlefs it came recom- 
mended to their acceptance by this cheap, butit ſeems, 
important addition to it “. 

An excellent contrivance this, ſaid I, Hortenſius, 


of the Pagan prieſts, as I imagine, to keep up in 


mens minds a proper reverence for the ſacrifical in- 
ſtitutions of more remote antiquity, at the ſame time 
that they ſeem every where to have almoſt univerſal- 
ly departed from the earlieſt accounts we have of 
their proceedings in this affair of their ſacrifices. For 


_ 
| though, it is true, we hear much in ancient writers 


of a tradition that inanimate ſacrifice only was once 
the general uſage of mankind, yet the ſacrifices 
which we find any where deſcribed by theſe wii 
ters, as in fact ſubſiſting amongſt them, within their 


own knowlege, are in a manner all of the animal 
kind, 


„ They are ſo, replied he ; and under ſuch a 1 


ſical variety of preſcriptions as to the ſpecies, ſex, 
age, colour, and other qualities of the animal re- 
quired to be ſacrificed to this or that partial deity, 


as likewiſe with regard to the time and manner of 


facrificing it, that in nothing, as I obſerved in the 
beginning of this converfation, has ſuperſtition exer- 
ciſed a more wanton tyranny over the minds of its 
deluded votaries in the ancient Pagan world, than in 
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to enter into particulars here, Philemon: you have 
already yourſelf hinted at the reaſon of theſe diſtinc- 
tions; and the circumſtantial hiſtory of them is at 
large collected in almoſt all the writers of Pagan anti- 


our preſent deſign ts to obſerve, how the ſame miſta- 
ken way of thinking concerning the gods, in the ru- 


them to offer ſacrifice to them at firſt, as we have all 
along ſuppoſed, in the way of gratitude for paſt 
favours, would in time naturally put them upon do- 
ing ſo too in order to obtain future ones; as likewiſe 
to deprecate the effects of their diſpleaſure, as often 
3s they eſteemed themſelves to have offended them. 


Now theſe, you know, were the three = motives 
to all the Pagan ſacrifices. 


dearly, their foundation in that prejudice you have 


ſuppoſed natural io thoſe weak and injudicious rea- 


* ſoners, who were the authors of the rite under 
„ conſideration, of fancying the objects of their wor- 


- ſlip to be altogether of like paſſions with them- 


y. ſelves, | 
This, replied he, was moſt unqueſtionably the o- 


he iginal of the whole practice of ſacrificing in the 
r- vorld. Nevertheleſs what began in mere ignorance 
ts and miſtake was afterwards greatly forwarded a- 
in 


mongſt mankind by craft and impoſture. The prieſts 
who ſeryed at the Pagan altars every where encou- 
aged, as they had a great intereſt to do, the fond 
prejudice we are ſpeaking of, till by degrees they had 
refined ſacrifice into a regular art, and adjuſted the 
preciſe terms of ee between heaven and 
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the article now before us. I ſhall forbear however 


quities, What will be of more uſe, 1 apprehend, to 


der and more ignorant ages of mankind, which led 


c And they have all of them, faid I, 1 ſee very 
| 
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earth under almoſt all the 7 exigencics of 
human affairs. 

This notion, ſaid I, is finely rallied by Lucian 
in his difcourſe of ſacrifices. Give me leave to 
turn to the place. The gods, then, ſays he, 
x ſeems, do nothing for mankind of their own free 
grace and bounty, but fell all their favours to them 
at a ſet price. Thus, it may be, a man ſhall buy 
health of them for a ſingle heifer 5 but if he would 
be rich, the terms are four oxen; if he aſpires to 
empire, an hecatomb. The purchaſe of a ſafe re- 
turn from Troy to Pyle is nine bulls ; but that of 2 
fair wind from Aulis' to Ilium a king's daughter. It 
ſtood Hecuba once in the expence of twelve: oxen, 
and a rich- veil, conſecrated to Minerva, to prevent 
taking of her capital by Diomed. And there are, [ 
ſuppoſe, many things to be obtained of the gods for 
the confideration only of a _ a Py or a lit- 
tle frankineenſe | 

This perfuafion, ſaid he, of the gods being no o- 
therwiſe to be kept upon any tolerable terms of ſriend- 
ſhip with mankind but by certain ſeaſonable appli- 
cations to their intereſts, prevailed ſo much, we find, 
in Homer's days in the Pagan world; that if at any 
tithe they fell into any unlooked-for calamity, they 
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CONVERSATION FIFTH. 417 
were wont to aſcribe it to the chaſtiſement of ſome 
deity, whoſe altar had been defrauded by them of its 
due complement of victims. Thus, you know, upon 
[the plague's breaking out in the Grecian camp in the 
frſt HNiad, when Achilles had called a council of 
Greeks to enquire concerning the cauſe of, and means 


infliction of Apollo for ſome breach of vow they 
food guilty of towards him, or the failure of ſome 
expected hecatomb: and the moſt likely method of 
removing it he ſuggeſts to be, that they ſhould forth- 
with celebrate a ſolemn ſacrifice to this incenſed 
divinity J. 

The hiſtory, ſaid 1, Hoitenfcs,” of this peſtilence 
is ſo humourouſly repreſented by the author but now 
quoted, in the very next paſſage to that I was read- 
ing to you, that I cannot forbear going on with him. 

. « This doctrine, (of the the gods doing nothing 


for mankind but for intereſt) was, no doubt, well 


underſtood by Chryſes, he being of the prieſthood, a 


4 perſon of age, and one much experienced in ſacred 
. matters: for, no ſooner had he applied without ſuc- 
1 cels to Agamemnon for the reſtoration of his captive 
* daughter, but, being conſcious to himſelf that he 
1 had eſtabliſned a good fund of intereſt in Apollo, he 


immediately calls upon him for revenge ; demanding 
* it at his hands as a debt due to him in conſideration 
of the many ſervices he had done this his patron 
God, and ſcarcely indeed containing himſelf on this 
occaſion within the bounds of decency. Good 
Apollo! ſays he, here have I beſtowed ſo many 
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of averting it, his firſt thought is, that it was the 


418 PHILEMON TO HYD ASPES, 
garlands upon your ſhrine, which till my time uſed 
to ſtand unornamented, and burnt the thighs of ſo 
many bulls and goats upon your altar, and you now 
fit wholly unconcerned to ſee me thus, ill treated by 
the Grecian chief, and make no account of your old 
friend and benefactor! Whereupon, ſo utterly did 
he put the God to ſhame by theſe remonſtrances, 
that having ſnatched up his bow and arrows, and 
taken a convenient (tation, over the Greek fleet, he 
fell to ſhooting every thing he could meet with 
in the camp of the Grecians, not ſuffering their 
very mules and dogs to eſcape his vengeance *.” 
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The alluſion here is to 15 following paſſage of Homer, 
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The frequent occurrence, reſumed Hortenſius, of 
the doctrine we are here ſpeakiog of in the writings 
of the ancient Greek poets was doubtleſs amongſt the 
reaſons which induced Plato to baniſh the reading of 
them from his model of a common-wealth, as tend- 
ing to poſſeſs men's minds with opinions concerning 
the gods ſubverſive of all juſtice and honeſty in their 
mutual intercourſes. For thus he introduces Adi- 
mantus reaſoning on this ſubject, in the ſecond book 
of his republic. After pleading for ſome time in be- 
half of fraud, as a more eligible ſcheme of conduct 
to mankind than fair - dealing, when he comes to urge 
an objection to this doctrine from the conſideration, 
that, however the villain might clude the eye, or re- 
6 the courſe of human juſtice, he had yet every 
thing to apprehend from divine, he anſwers it in the 
following manner. If it be true that there are 
zods, and that they intereſt themſelves in human af- . 
fairs, I would aſk, how is it we come to know this, \ | 
but from the ſacred traditions, and the genealogies = 
which the poets have given us of theſe gods? Now = 
vic i the ſame authorities tell us, that the gods are of | 
ſuch a nature, as to be capable of being influenced by 
ba ſacrifices, and vows, and preſents from mankind : 
ve muſt then believe both parts of the account here, 
or neither; if we believe both, then the conſequence 
s, we may commit what acts of injuſtice we pleaſe, 
for any thing which ſhould reſtrain us on the part of 
the gods, ſeeing they may at any time be brought 
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Iliad. 1. V. 37-52. 
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over to our ade 1 bye inns . anne porimel 
| the fruits of our villany . 

This, ſaid I, was ſo obvious a way of dabei 
upon the eſtabliſhed principles of the Pagan theology, 
that our philoſopher ſhould: have baniſhed the gods 
themſelves, as well as the poets, from, his republic, 
if he meant effectually to guard againſt it, / For upon 
no other footing could he poſſibly maintain the doc- 
trine which he makes Socrates deliver in a diſcourſe 
with Alcibiades, that it would be a thought molt 
unworthy of the gods, to conceive of them as f · 
garding only what gifts and ſacrifices ſhould be offer- 
ed to them by any perſon, and not attending to the 
diſpoſition of his mind, whether all was holy and up- 
right there; a matter they certainly laid a greater 
ſtreſs upon, than the coſtlineſs of ſolemn proceſſions 
and ſacrifices, which there was nothing to hinder the 
very worlt and wickedeſt, whether of private men, ot 
communities, from performing every year with great 
punctuality. But the gods, being above the tempn · 
tion of a bribe, deſpiſed all theſe things „ 
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1 very different reaſoning this, ſaid Hortenſius l 
tom what he puts into the mouth of Glauco, ano - 


g ther of the ſpeakers in the ſecond book of his re- 

„ public, who there argues, that the villian had it in 1 
is WH this power to make himſelf dearer to the gods than 
6 the honeſt man, by being, as might vaturally be 
n expected of him, more profuſe and magnificent in his | 
(+ facrifiees and donations: to them, and a more exact "If 
ſe obſeryer of all religiqus forms and ceremonies *. 1 
lt But this after all is true orthodox paganiſm, and | | 
be what the bulk of mankind in the Pagan world lived [ 
. and ated upon ; and that to a degree which made © - |} 
he | our philoſopher enact it as a law of his imaginary || 


p* common-wealth, © that. no perſon ſhould be at li- it 
er berty to have any prirate chapel within his own n 
ns BY houſe, but whoever was minded to facrifice ſhould — |} 
he BY Go it publickly 3 for this, amongſt other reaſons, 
or that evil men might not be encouraged to proceed in 


eat BY their wickedneſs by having it in their power, when; 
ta- eyer they had committed any diſhoneſt act, to run 
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immediately to ſome private altar, and there expiate 
the guilt of it in ſecret *,” 


Cicero, ſaid I, in his excellent. pt of low, 
expreſly forbids wicked perſons to bring gifts to the 
altars of the gods under a notion of atoning thereby 
for their erimes, direding them to conſider what 
Plato had delivered upon this ſubject, who argues, 
that as no good man would ſuffer himſelf to ac- 
cept a preſent at the hands of a known villain, 
much leſs could this be ſuppoſed concerning the 

gods F. 

The more wiſe and thinking Pagans, ſaid I, were 
doubtleſs all of them of this opinion, as indeed it 
was ſcarce poſſible for them to be otherwiſe, But 
the popular and philoſophic creed in this matter was 
of a very different ſtamp. In the vulgar eſtimation 
of things, ſupported but too much by thoſe who 
ſhould have taught men better, the gods were conli- 
dered as entirely governed by intereſt in their conduct 
towards mankind, independently on all ſerupulous 
regard to perſonal merit. A private man, or a com- 
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pe. 716. Serran, —＋ 


we turn: at others, it was neceſſary to offer ſeveral 
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munity, might purchaſe any favour they ſhould re- 
queſt of them by coming up to its price; and if 
either the. one, or the other, had incurred their 
diſpleaſure, a pardon might be obtained, and their 
reſentments entirely pacified, by a proper ſacrifice of 
expiation, Sometimes a ſingle victim would ſerve 


of the ſame kind : at others, the ſacrifice was to 
conſiſt of a certain number of animals of a different 
ſpecies : at others, laſtly, nothing was to be done 
but at the expence of ſhedding human blood. Anci- 
ent hiſtory is full of dreadful examples to this pur- 
poſe : at ſome altars it was even a periodical prac- 
tice; at great numbers an occaſional one, We have 
accounts of it, in one or the other of theſe ways, in 
Egypt, Arabia, Pheœnicia, Syria, Perſia; in the 
Iſlands of Cyprus, Rhodes, Chios, Tenedos, and 
Crete; in Ionia, Scythia, Thrace ; at Carthage, 
Sparta, Athens, and according to Phylarchus, an 
hiſtorian referred to by Porphyry upon this ſubject, 
all over Greece; in Britain, Gaul, Germany, Spain, 
Sicily, and Italy; not excepting, as Tertullian 
ſpeaks, ** The pious deſcendents of Encas, in the 
molt religious city of Rome itſelf *.“ 
A practice of this nature, ſaid I, could never, I 
ſhould think, be at all familiar with the Romans, 
- however they might be driven to it upon ſome ex- 
traordinary emergencies. Plutarch, I remember, in 
his life of Marcellus, where he gives us an account 


* Vid. Porph. de Abſt. lib. 2. p. 93—4—s. Grot. Op. 
Theolog, tom. 3. p. 335, 336. Remitto Tauricas fabulas 
theatris ſuis, Ecce in ill4 religioſiſſimà urbe Eneadarum 
Piorum Jupiter eſt quidam, quem ludis ſuis humano prolu- 
unt ſanguine. Tertull. Apologet. p. 9. edit. Regault. 
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of their burying alive four perſons, a Greek, and 2 
Gaul of each ſex, in the Forum Boarmm, upon the 
irruption of the Gauls into Etruria, repreſents them 
as ſubmitting to this cruel rite with reluctance, and 
in obedience merely to an order to this purpoſe 
from the ſibylline books *. And Livy, in like man- 
ner, when he tells us they did the ſame thing after 
the ill ſucceſs of their affairs at Cannæ, ſtyles it, 
« Sacrum minimè Romanum, a ceremony of reli- 
gion by no means in the Roman taſte +. 

You are aware, replied he, of the annual cuſtom 
at Rome, obſerved there with great ſolemnity, of 
throwing thirty figures in human ſhape into the Ti- 
ber, in the place of ſo many living men, who uſed of 
old to be ſacrificed in that manner to Saturn . And 
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+ Q. Fab. Pictor Delphos ad oraculum miſſus eſt, ſciſci- 
tatum quibus preeibus ſuppliciiſque Deos poſſent placare, et 
quaenam futura finis tantis eladibus foret. Interim ex fi- 
talibus libris ſacrificia aliquot extraordinaria facta: inter 
quae Gallus et Galla, Graecus et Graeca, in foro Boario ſub 
terrd vivi demiſſi ſunt in locum faxo confeptum, jam ante 
hoſtiis humanis, minime Romano ſacro, imbutum. Liv. 
lib. 22. Cap. 37. 
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Macrobius relates, that when Tarquin the Proud re- 
newed the Ludi Compitales, a feſtival firſt inſtituted 
by Servius Tullius, to the honour of the deceaſed 
anceſtors of the Roman people, for the ſafety of the 
ſeveral families in Rome, an oracle of Apollo di- 
rected that an offering ſhould be made to the gods 
called Lares, and their mother Mania, of a certain 
number of heads, in order to render them propitious 
to the ſeveral heads, or perſons, in each family: 
But that, upon the expulſion of Tarquin, Brutus the 


conſul, taking advantage of the equivocal ſenſe of 


the word heads in the oracle, inſtead of the heads of 
children, who hitherto had been put to death upon 
this occafion, ordered the facrifice to conſiſt for the 
future of certain heads of garlic only and poppies “. 
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Hic Albinus Cetinna ſubjecit : qualem nunc permuta- 


tionem ſacrificii practextate memoraſti, invenio poſta com- 
pitalibus celebratam, cum Ludi per urbem in compitis agi- 
tabantur, reſtituti ſcilicet a Tarquinio Superbo Laribus ac 
Maniae ; ex reſponſo Apollinis, quo praeceptum eſt ut pro 
capitibus ſupplicaretur. Idque aliquaudiu obſervatum, ut 
pro familiarium ſoſpitate pueri mactarentur Maniac Deae, 
matri Larium. Quod ſacrificii genus Junius Brutus conſul 


Tarquinio pulſo aliter conſtituit celebrandum : nam capiti- 


bus allii et papaveris ſupplicari juſſit, ut reſpenſo Apollinis 
latisfieret de nomine capitum, remoto ſeilicet ſcelere in- 


fauſtae ſignificationis. Macrob. Saturnal, lib. I, cap. 7. 
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Moreover, Pliny acquaints us, that, in the year of 
Rome fix hundred and fifty-ſeven, a decree paſſed 
in the ſenate prohibiting human ſacrifice ; which 


till then, he _ had been _—_—_ practiſed 


there *, 

This however, hoe, ſaid I, it was ; aboliſhed at 
Rome long before the time of Tertullian, who lived 
ſome centuries after the paſſing of the decree here 
ſpoken of. Nor can it be imagined, that Cicero in 
his oration for Fonteius, ** accuſed,” ſays the late 
learned and polite writer of the life of Cicero, by 
the province of Narboneſe Gaul, where he had been 
three years prætor, of great oppreſſion and exactions 
in his government, have urged it in exception to 
the credit of the witneſſes againſt his client in this 


cauſe, that they were of a nation infamous for 


«« polluting the altars of the gods with human ſacri- 
„ fices,” and thinking they were to be appeaſed 


by cruelty and human blood r,“ if the Romans at 


this time had not been themſelves entirely reproach- 
leſs upon that head, 

Vet, it is remarkable, returned he, Tertullian is 
by no means ſingle in his teſtimony to the ſhedding of 
human blood at Rome, as an act of religion, during 


* Anno urbis 657, Corn. Lentulo et Licinio Craſſo Col, 
Senatus conſultum factum eſt, ne homo immolaretur, pa- 


lamque in illud tempus ſacra prodigioſa celebrata. Plin. lib. 


39. Cap. I. 
| + Hiſtory of the life of Cicero, vol. 1. p. 115, 116. 
Cic. Orat. pro M. Fonteio. Quis enim ignorat, eos uſque 


ad hanc diem retinere illam immanem ac barbaram conſue- 


tudinem hominum immolandorum ? quamobrem, qualifide, 
quali pietate, exiſtimatis eos eſſe, qui etiam Deos immortales 

) 
arbitrentur hominum ſeelere et ſanguine facillime poſle pings 


Cara his vos teſtibus veſtram religionem conjungetis ? ab his 


quidquam ſandte aut moderate dictum putabitis? cap. 11. 
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the celebration there of the Feriz Latinæ. Theſe, 
you may remember, were a feſtival inſtituted by 
Tarquinius Superbus, upon a league of amity's being 
formed between the Romans, and their neighbours 
the Latines, Volſci, and Hernicians, to Jupiter, 
under the epithet of Latialis, or the protector of 
Latium“: And here, as I ſaid, Tertullian is by no 
means the only writer, who ſpeaks of homicide as 
making part of the worſhip of this deity : Minucius ö 
Felix, Arnobius, and Lactantius, all ſay the ſame 1 
thing 4; as does moreover Porphyry, a Pagan writer, 


in his ſecond treatiſe of abſtinence from animal-food, 
and this in very ſtrong terms T. What I ſuppoſe A 


may be the truth of the caſe here is, that the prac- 
| tice complained of was not ſo properly a ſacrifice as 
| an execution: a puniſhment inflicted at the time of Y 
theſe Feriæ upon ſome criminal or malefactor, who 
| was condemned to be put to death by wild beaſts, as 
a part of the ſhews uſed to be exhibited upon this 
occaſion 5 ſome portion of whoſe blood however was f 
probably carried to the ſtatue of the Latian Jupiter, 


| | 

f * Dionyſ, Hal. lib. 4. p. 250. | 

b . } Hodieque ab ipſis Latiaris Jupiter bomicidio colitur, i 

Min. Fel. p. 365. Paris. Quid ipſe Jupiter noſter ? 3 

4 cum Latiaris cruore perfunditur. Ibid. 351. Arnob. adverſ. 

1 Gentes, lib. 7. — Nee Latini quidem hujus immanitatis . 

b. expertes fuerunt, ſiquidem Latialis Jupiter etiam nunc ſan- 
| guine colitur humano-—-de barbaris non eſt adeo miran- 

6, dum, quorum religio cum moribus congruit. Noſtri vero 

ue qui ſemper manſuetudinis et humanitatis gloriam ſibi vindi- 

3 carunt, nonne ſacrilegis his ſacris immaniores reperiuntur? 

le, LaQtant. de falsa Religione, lib. 1. cap. 21. 
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de Abſt. lib, 2. p. 95. 
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and poured forth upon it T. And thus, Philemon, 
you have heard what was the riſe and progreſs of 
facrifice in Pagan antiquity. It began in the oblation 
of inanimate things only, whilſt ſuch only were in uſe 
with mankind for food; from thence it proceeded to 
the offering up the fleſh of animals; and by degrees 
in many cafes to that of men. The grounds of this 
practice in general we have agreed to be laid in mens 


thinking their gods to be altogether of like paſſions 
with themſelves. And that this is the very truth 


of the caſe may, I think, be ſtill farther confirmed to 
us by obſerving, that the hiſtory of modern paganiſm 
m the article before us 1s altogether analogous to 


that of ancient. The things” ſays Garcilafſo de 


La Vega, in a paſſage of his Peruvian commentaries 
now before me, which the Indians offered to the 


fun were of divers ſorts. The chief and principal 


facrifice was that of lambs ; but beſides they offered 
all ſorts of cattle, and birds which were eatable, the 


fat of beaſts, pulſe, all ſorts of grain, the herb cuca, 
| even cloaths of the beſt and fineſt ſorts: all which 


they burnt in the place of incenſe, rendering thanks 


and acknowlegements to the ſan, for having ſuſtained | 


and nouriſhed all things for the uſe and ſupport of 


mankind, They uſed alſo drink-offerings, which 


* Ecce in illà religioſiſſimà urbe Enęadarum piorum Ju- 
piter eſt quidam quem ludis ſais humano proluunt fan- 
guine. Sed Beſtiarii inquitis—— Hoc opinor minus quam 
hominis : an hoc turpius quod. mali hominis ? certe tamen 


de homicidio funditur. Tertull. Apologet. p. 9. Rigault. 


Hodieque ab ipſis Latiaris Jupiter homicidio colitur; et quod 

Saturni filio dignum eſt mali et noxii hominis ſanguine ſa· 

ginatur. Min. Fel. p. 365—6. Cum Latiaris eruore perſun- 

ditur. ibid. 381. Et Latio ad hodiernam diem Jovi media 

in urbe humanus fanguis inguſtatur, Tertul. Scorpiace. Pe 
493. Regault. n 
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were made of water and mayz, which is their ſort of 


' wheat ; and at the end of their uſual meals, when 
drink was brought, (for they did never uſe to drink 


between their eatings) at their firſt draught they 
dipped the tip of their finger in the middle of the 
cup, and looking up to heaven with great reverence, 
with a fillip they ſpirted off the drop of water which 
wetted their finger, which was by way of acknow- 
legement for it to the ſun, rendering him thanks for 
the water they drank . In another place he 
tells us, that the Inca Viracocha, after obtaining a 
certain victory over the Chancas, ſent notice of it to 


the ſun; “ for though, fays he, they eſteemed the 


ſun for a god, yet in all reſpe& they treated him as 
a man, and as one who had necd of intelligence and 
information of matters which ſucceeded : - beſides 
which, they formed other groſs conceptions of him; 
as to drink to him; and that he might pledge them 
again, on their feſtival days they filled a golden cup 
with liquor, which they ſet in a part of the temple, 


Which was moſt open to the ſun- beams, and what 


was exaled by that heat they judged to be drank by 
the ſun: they alſo ſet meat for him to cat,” —— 
And that, agreeably to what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the ancient Pagans, thoſe of Peru, as leaſt before 


the days of their Incas, and thoſe of Mexico, even 


at the time of the Spaniards conquering their coun- 
try, practiſed human ſacrifices of the moſt execrable 
kind, is a matter of fact univerſally agreed to by the 
writers of American hiſtory 1. The like accounts 


 * Royal commentaries of Peru of Garcilaſſo de La Vega 
tranſlat. by Sir Paul Rycaut, book 2. chap. 4, 
f Roy. Com. book 5. chap. 19. | 


| Roy, Com. book 1. chay. 4. book 2. chap. 4. 


Acoſta's nat. and mor. hiſt, of the Indies, book g. chap. 
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ing, ſtatues, ſculptures, and the like, the reaſon of 


| Mexico have exceeded them (the Peruvians) yea all nati. 


dleneſt, pulling out the heart, which he ſhewed ſmoaking 


— — 


430 PHILEMON rOHTDASDES. 
to theſe are given us of ſome other parts of the 
world, where Paganiſm yet takes place; by perſons 
who have had opportunity to viſit them, — to 
the dedication of what the ancients call e dalle, 
ſacred preſents of various kinds to the gods, ſuch at 

crowns, garlands, veſtments, plate, pieces of paint- 


4. book 7. chap. 6. alſo chap. 13. and 19. They of 


ons in the world in the gfeat number of men which they 
Have facrificed, and in the horrible manner thereof. 
The manner of theſe ſacrifices to Vitzliputzli was, they 
aſſembled ſuch as ſtiould be ſacrificed within the Palliſado 
of Skulls, A prieft came from the temple, aud get- 
ting upon a ſtone in the court of it, ſhewed the idol to the 
victims, ſaying, This is your God! There were fx 
ſacrificers appointed to theſe dignities ; four to hold the 
hands and feet of him that was to die, a fifth to hold his 
head, and à ſixth to open his ſtomach and pull out his 
heart. - This was eſteemed the ſovereign prieſt and 
diſhop.——— The high prieſt opened cach of the perſons 
Nomachs with a knife, with a ſtrange dexterity and nim - 


unto the ſun, to whom he did offer this heat and fume of 
the heart, and preſently he turned towards the idol, and 
did caſt the heart at his face, Then they caft away the 
dody of the faerificed, tumbling it down the ſtairs of the 
temple with a ſpurn of their foot. In this ſort, one after 


another, did they ſecrifice all that were appointed. Acoſta 


$. 20. ſee alſo 21, 22. Some nations of theſe (the Indi- 
ans of Peru) offered not only their enemies, but on ſome 
occaſions their very children to theſe idols. The manner 


of theſe ſacrifices was to rip open their breaſts whilſt they 
were alive, and ſo tear out their heart and lungs, with the 
| blood of which, whilſt warm, they ſprinkled their idols 


——then they burnt the intrails, and eat the fleſt 


themſelves with great joy and feſtivity, though it were of 


their own child, or other relation of the ſame blood. 


Royal Comment. book x. chap. 4. See alſo book 6. chap» 
30, and 31. 
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this whole practice is in general ſo much the ſame with 
that of the rite of ſacrifice we have been diſcourſing 
of, chat I-ſhall content myſelf with juſt hinting this 
obſervation thus at large to your thoughts, and leave 


it to you to apply it, as you may have opportunity 


or diſpoſition for ſo doing. And here we might 
change the ſcene, Philemon, and, from the conſide- 
ration of ſacrifices, proceed to that of ſome other 
articles of practical ſuperſtition in the ancient Pa» 
s gan world. But enough, at one time, of this ſub- 

jieecd. 


THE END. 
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